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ABSTRACT 

Access to higher education in countries that are 
aeibers of the Organisation far Eccnoiic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) is addressed* The following topics' are considered: principles 
for quantitative planning of higher education, adiissicn policies and 
the institutional fraiework, changing links between seccndary and . 
higher education, access of netf groups and. nev foris cf attendance, 
cocrdinating adiission and financing policies, and structural and 
qualitative characteristics of recent changes in higher education; 
Quantitative planning seeps to reflect a pragiatic respcnse tc 
changing economic, deaographic, and social conditions^ Irends in 
•participation rates at the tapper secondary le.vel that help explain 
differences between countries in "their approach and policies 
. regarding access to higher education are exa lined, alcog with recent 
trends and reforis in adiission policies in various CECC countries. 
Prcgrais and institutions with different degrees of, selectivity at 
entry are also considered* Attention is directed. to the use of 
secondary school grades for selection purposes, along with ££€cfctt^ 
entrance examinations, and interviews,. Additionally, the use , 
preferential treatment Measures for selection along peels of 
qualified applicants is addressed,, y Mew groups of students are 
considered, along with the subject* they are studying, special 
admissions policies, and long-ten issues related to new groups of 
students* The question of whether selection procedures arc affected 
by student financial status is. discussed, along with whether the way 
an, institution is financed determines their 'selection procedures. The 
* report of the Working Group on Access to Higher Education ' 
. apF*ndeci; (Si) * . , 
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1. ^ This is the report of) the Working Group on ^Access to ,v 
Higher Education. The Group drew both" on the statement of 
issues in the Overview .document and the .much longer background 

, document/ The list of issues in the Overview (page 23) was 
used to structure the discission, with two modifications: 
the first two issues were taken together, and' the final issue 
to do with financing policies ~wa's treated as an aspect of all " 

^he other issues. ■ » . — ^ 

2. Access to higher education continues to be an. issue * 
of common and central concern in Member countries. It is a 
pressure point in- higher education in policy terms; it is the 
point where demand, supply and resources intersect. The post- ' 
ponement of selection in sefeondatfy education in- some countries * 
means 'that questions of social equity now bear strongly on 
access to higher echcatioh; and yet higher, education, partly 
because of. its proximity to "the job market, has to, be selective. 
The current Economic difficulties £eem to sharpencthe choices 

/ and conflicts involved. * 

» 

3. H ^ While. access is a .matter of common concern, ^there are 
marked differences in the context in which it stakes plaice from 
country to country; differences in the overall l'evel of 

v iTarti r cipation; differences in demographic trends; differences 
. in political and policy objectives; differences in the timing 
and methods" of selection. Si^Qh differences mean that -the 
following comments, are inevitably over-generalised, and , 
• should hence "be\ treated with some citation. 

4.. There was a strong sense- of. the familiarity of some of 
the issues discussed, and a sense that no "clear solution -existed 
For 'sdme problems; Since * some of these issues^ref lect differences 
in priorities rather than; technical, difficulties,, this is 
perhaps inevitable.' Access is to soma, extent a political 
'matter, however, tl^ere was also a pragmatic Sense -that any ~ 
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access policy, whatever its assumptions, Oias to find ways of 
♦accommodating the real-world demand made on it "St^any given 

v * 

time.- ;In short, access policies could not, in reality, * 
swing too far ill any one * dlrectionV in terms f>f demand ~ or . 

• supply - orientation, or inyolve too abrupt quantitative • 
changes in intake. \ 

r' V_ 

5. , Access can be used as a means of dimensioning **the 

• higher education system as a whole i.e. setting targets and 
ceilings both generally and for specific parts of tfte system. 
Group members were, loath to put figures on such targets; 

• again the principles for quantitative planning seeded to reflect 
a pragmatic response to changing economic, demographic and 
social conditions. There was* some discussion of. historical 
cycles of "need" and provision, btrt "needs " are less empiricfal 
than utight appear at ff£st sight, and again the discussion 
Revealed the ultimately normative or political nature of y 
policies. % , ^ • 

6-. There was a good deal of discussion about the relationship , 
V between expar^sion and -participation by dif£erent social groups. 

IrwTome cases, it appealed that expansion had not altered the - * * 
1 social distinction of intake jnuch; in othfer cases, it had. sin. 

- the fonqer case, the resilience of the social distribution 

' .was attributed to factors .deeply embedded in Uhe school system. * 

7. However, onp major change in intake Jias been the intake '* . 
/ of njew-^or non-tradition&l groups: more to*some sectors, 

— institutions and* subjects than others. This phenomenon threw 
into question the previously monogamous relationship between 
higher eduction and 'secondary education; a relationship already' » v 
strained .by the tendency (in some. countries) ofvthe secondary * 
system ,to irfsist more strongly oji its own, self-sufficient ^ 
objectives.. These may or day njot coincide with th^ob3ective , 

of preparing students for* entry to higher education and the 
whole question of "bottom-up" and , "top-down" influences in ^ 
the education 3ystem was aired several -times. Reforms in higher ( 
education' depend partly on- reforms in secondary education, but, 
the reverse is also true, • . # . - 
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8. , The advent of non-traditional students also has 

• implications for curricula and teaching," "and some members 

• felt that the rfew groups either should or would lead higher 
education teaching to be more student-centred. ' There was 
some debate about the extent to which students -are-capabl^j 
of choosing for themselves, but at a minimum-, the.intake of 

, 'newsgroups opens up questions . about the prescription and 

negotiation of curricula. TheTe appeared to be little anxiety 
that, the intake of non-trad itiortal students, in general, had 
affected the quality or standards of achievement.- j 

^ « « 

• 9. The discission of new groups also concentrated on' • • 
•particular categories of student and their intake into particular 

subjects -e.-g. women into technical and science streams, 'and 
it was felt that this latter was a topic which merited further 

• attention from OECD. It was pointed out iihat in some ^countries 
^traditional students who pos-j^ned 'or diluted their attendance 
were an important and growing category. Foreign students- were 

• also briefly discussed though it was felt that they did not 
fall properly under the heading of *new groups' and that they ' 
raised quite separateTand different issues. By c'ontrast, it 
was agreed that ethnic, minority students were' an important 
category of non-traditional student. 

10. It was. also pointed out strongly that the higher ^ N 
education system is now a diverse system, including .as it does 
non-university institutions. • The ability to pursue academic 
studies is not *oie only worthwhile kind of ability; vocational 
and practical talents are important. The general question of 
who decides who is qualified to .proceed to higher' education 
,(of all' kinds) was also discussed. ' 

11* In most countries, there is differential access to ; , 
different sectors, institutions or subjects. The theme of \ j 
hierarchies within the system recurred several times, witl^ f 
soma suggestion that "current economic difficulties 'may sharpen 
such hierarchies. Some .disquiet was expressed about hierarchies 
between different fields of studf in- particular. ,! , 
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12. As regards the swings in demand for different subjects, 
i^ was argued by some that, the current*^ crisis lies not in, the 
humanities and social sciences, but in the lack of demand for' 
technology, and to-s«me extent natural science's. Spme members 
felt,, however, -that' students were rather better at predicting 
job market fluctuations thah educational planners. It was 
suggested that there should/ be more provision of information 
arid '^guidance for students at 'all levels and ages r something 
easy to agree on, but difficult to implement arid perhaps worthy 
of further study. < • 

13. • 'There w*as a general feeling that the' traditional . criteri 
for access" (marks /grades) should be seen as>one element in a 
more complete package of' evidence. ' The latter might include, 
reports by teachers, relevant work, experience, ( and the 
individuals- oVn assessment of his "project" -i.e. his, likely . 
future development, i 

»14.» £ven greater emphasis was laid on .the importance of 
allowing transfer, between courses, avoiding educational blind^ 
alleys and in 'general keeping open educational .routes at all 
stages. This reflected an underlying concensus as to the* 
importance of recurrent' educational opportunities. 

15. As regards student financing, . there, was evidence in 
some countries of finaride being used increasingly as\ a means 
of limiting demand f with obvious -conseduences for students 
from a less affluant background. The disparity between trends 
in opening up admissions regulations "and limiting financial, 
support was 'noted. . ' • . * V 

16. • In general, the discussion involved the' exchange of_ 
views and .experience, rather than a^y drive^owards conclusions 
J£*iS£ewas* however*, a general sense of i/ie" plurality pf factors 

that nShfe to be kept in mind at' all times"in the^ operation' 
* of aCcess^policies, and perhaps a sense 'of pragmatism after 
the long ifteoretic-al debate- that has .been conducted on this 

' * ' t ' ' \ 



subject for some years now. Finally, it is. worth noting .-that 
many .of the points on which there was concensus entail not 
-necessarily more costly, hut certainly more Complex systems: 
more complex- to > plan, . administer and teach in.- This 
complexity can perhaps .be' seen as a side-effect pf progress 
but it also suggests a problem for students in 'interpreting 
the educational/employment environment they now find themselves 
in. . , 
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\ ' The brief ^outline of . quantitative trjrids- in higher., * • 

^education presented JLn this Chapter -is far Jrom being 

exhaustive. • More complete' and detailed ■ dap. on trends "in the. 
• various sectors and levels* of educati&n will be" taken up and 
.analysed in another report, which wd&l : .describe the main trends 
of educational- policies' in OECD counirie*(l ) . * 
v . . v . • ' - " 

Since' these data were collected l in order ito show the 
, specific characteristics -of, deve^bprnent, it" .is possible that . 
they do not exactly tally with-, other information published, by 
-the • OECD or other, international organisations on' the 'basis y6f 
, standard international classification* The present analysis 
• - covers the period from 1965 to the most, recent available 1 .year - 
usually 1977 or 1978. • It*ifl therefore possible that in some 
cases the trends observed up to that. date are not. the same as 
these emerging in more recent years. * * * .„ 

Trend -of. student enrolment s and the corresponding population 
a&e-group r-—- ~ ^ — — * ■ ■ — - • 

» » • 

In mast of the countries' examined, the high increase , 
obs_erved between .1965 and 1970 In total university enrolments 
or, whenfXgures permit., 1 in- the number of those studying for 
a firsfdegree - at>epi annual rate of »more than- 7.5 per cent 
in most countries and never less .than 2. ,5 per cent - slowed 
down quite sharply during the following' five-year period, since 
only four countries. (Germany, Denmark, Spain and Yugbslavia) 
had an annual growth of 7.5 per cent or- more and this rate was 
, between 0.1 and 1.5 per cent in four others (France,- the Nether- 
• lands,' the United Kingdom for part-time students and Sweden).- 
The year-to-year increase since 1975 shows that, exceptions 
aside, the slowdown of the expansion is- continuing and the 
growth rate has* even become negative in certain countries 
(e.g. Canada, Denmark); see liable 1. 1 
« ' ■ - ^ * 

It should also be noted. that the trend. in countries 
where a first degree can be taken in institutions other than 
universities /CAE(2) in Australia, other institutions ' in Denmark/ 
and the United States," "Grandes Ecoles" in France?' is generally . 
^ the same, although occasionally less' pronounced. 

*„ ' N In the few countries for which separate data are avail- , 

able for students 'taking a higher (postgraduate) degree, their' 
number also rose rapidly until around 1975 and often more ' * C 
quickly than first degree enrolments; but after that date the v 
increase slowed down .or even, as in the United Kingdom for full- ' 
time studies, became a decline. J 

. , .,' 'During the 1960s,, many countries^ had created or developed 
alongside traditional university' education hew types of shorter 
* higher education," <3f ten vocationally orfented and more open to 

categories of people who" did not have the qualifications required 

fl) For practical, reasons. m the stud? covers only the following 
countries: Austria, Australia, Canada, ' Denmark, Finland, . 
, , France, Germany, Greece, Italy; Japan, Netherlands', Spain, 
Swedeh, United Kingdom, United States and Yugos^la^ia. > 

O (2) Colleges of Advanced Education. ^ 
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for admission to 'universities or similar institutions. .These 
riew types of education were very successful* and enrolments 
generally increased much more quickly then in the universities. • 
Here tooy the period of . heavy growth seems to have ended and 
although after 1970 the increase was still greater irt-thq non- 
university sector than in the university sector in certain 
countries ( such, as the United States, France and Greece), t^s 
was *f ar \f being the case everywhere, especially in more 
repent yeaVs'. " * ♦ • 

One^ight have thought ^hat this slofcdcrari of 'the e^p&nsion 
vr.s du^tb ; a drop in the size- of The age-gro;up corresponding to 
higher education. Table 2 gives thi- annual growth rates of the 
20-24 age^gro^up which j although not jxactly coinciding with til? 
real age,j or students, ,are nonetheless a valid basis for 
comparison,: especially^ of trends. Yet it is' -a fact that the 
• growth rate of this age^group- is usually lower^thgyi that of the 
number ctf ' students, .but not sufficiently so to amount on its 
o\#i for the .slowdown *of the exparfsicm, although' this vas ( ' 
slower' than appears from Table 1. However, the opposite \ 
phenomenon. is beginning to appear In certain countries (the 
United Stipes arjd Canada since 1975^ Australia since 1977), V 
where the 20-24 age-group is building up relatively more . \ 
quickly than the number of students. 

If we consider the demo*gr^hic< f orepasts for the 
20-24 age-group, wMch are 'also given in Table 2, we cah see 
that* apart from exceptions'- and the case^ of • Japan is striking 
in this respect - this age-group will diminish .in s^ze in , the - 
next few years and has already begun to do so in some countries. 
This, decline will continue for a fairly lorig time Judging by 
"the forecasts for the *1 5-1 2 age-group, whose growth rate during 
the .period 1985-1990 is negative everywhere, except in Japan 
and to a smaller " extent Sweden, and this will affect the" '• 
20-24 age-group' from" 1 990 to 1 995 r * 

*3 .Consequently, if the tendency to reject. higher education 
- or .to f.ind .it apparently or really less attractive - continues^ 
there may well be quite a sharp absolute drop in student numberf; 
with all the repercussions that this may. have on institutions - 
especially* the smaller ones and* on -the number of teaching 
staff to bq> recruited "op already employed. 

Proportion 'of students taking -a postgraduate -university degree , 

As we have *Just seen.vtfce fall in growth rate^ observed 
since the 'early 1970s affected all categories of stiM^ps* • 
whether they were taking a first degree or engaging in post- 
graduate studies, kl though* this falj "was .not felt in the same 
way or at the same time. . In view of this, as Table 3 shows, . 
the proportion of postgraduate students in total university 
■enrolments follows a different trend according to the country. 
In some countries, such as Australia, Canada t full-time students) 
and Sweden, this .proportion is still rising very slightly, . 
whereas in others, such as France in 1977 arid the Uriited Kingdom 
since 1975 for full-time' students, it Is falling: fEt is^ 
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522*5!^ Sm?11 i^^l of these countries, ranging in 1977 • 
wKLil 0- ?«PEf ? ent in Canada t0 17 * 2 P er * cent to the United- 
SSSfc .ff'HSj 1 *?' 8tu J e 5 t ^ in both cases) . • On the other hand, . 
almost all part-time students in the United Kingdom and a . 1 

in rZLi^tl PJ^PO^ion. of part-time than of full-time students . 

J?*S?5S?S*J r ! J ?il? ost ? raduate level « In Denmark, it 'is 
^ficultt^tinguish among the students enrolled for long- 

thSa 6 ^? 6 ?' ed V cation between those taking a first degree and * 



^ • those^ejgaging in postgraduate, studies. 
5 ' • Ifr-QPor^lbh of part-time students 



^i?fv P ^ portl $ n }^ f ri^ ldents «tudying^ part-time is given • 
uEtS^SSi 88 ^^ies^ Canada, the United States and^the 
tMrl o^S^; I? 1 ? K In a11 -three ca6es > « amounts to a 
'225/1 ?r e + °J 1316 t ?* al number of students (except for those 
' P^ S ,t^ rS V egr f e i n the United Kingdom, where it is under " 
liX-S^Si fV 8 tending to rise. It is higher for post- 4 
• £rtud 2 n * 8 dK?i i 1x1 the United Kingdom, f^: those in an 

' a SSp?y! f ^tKer. education than for students' enrolled in 

Universi ty and non-university education ^ . *,* 

• *™ +v , It i 3 ^ 63 ^?^ 1 that the. differences between countries - 

2T»SSS5* 1 | e ' !Clgur ! 8 2^ concern a small'number of these, - 
SiLFJS 1 as regards the distribution of students between 
these two types of higher education (Table 5)-. In Fran«fe\ 
2° ut 4.3 7 JS? r *; cent of a11 students are in non-univSrsit? 
Jh^S^JSa S? 8 ?" Pt°P or ti°n is more than a third' *n 

.the United States and half in the Netherlands for full-time i 

. ?^? 8 ?i f^ 7 ^ In v the United Kingdom • (England and Wales), it 
„L 1 I ? qu iJ® sharply for part-time students, but stili \ 
amounted in 977 to slightly more than . two-thirds s Similarly!, 

- 2n ?„ n ?%7 Unive 5! it 3: stents account for some 15 per cent of 1 • 
5S«« JJJne students taking a first decree in England and- 

cSSil th iiJ iS ^ e i8 , 3 2 Pfi cent in F ™ ce «**3 Pgr cent in 
SSS^J??^! 8 no , de finite rising or falling trenf in their 
proportion in the total number of students, except in Denmark - 
the change of classification made in 1977 makes it impossible . 
to see whether the fall observed since 1965 continued - and 
Yugoslavia, where the drop is more constant for total -students 
. than if non regular 'students are excluded.' This is" 'also' the 
• gJ^J* vre onl y consider students -studying £or a first r. 

New -university entrants J / 

4. ^h® 1 * of new entrants^is even more sensitive than 

fi H?? 58 n t0 }? n8 in the demand for higher .education 

or in the supply of available places. In universities, during 
the period 1965-1970, their annual growth rate was high and 
generally higher than that for total students^but , by the next 
period, from '1970 to 1975, this rate fell in most of the 
countries for which figures are . available (Table 6). In half 

S 
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of these, it dropped below'the rates observed for total numbers. 
As a rule, this trend strengthened after 1975, indicating that 
the number of university student enrolments may fall in the _ • 
next few years. 

* i • 

•There are too few data on new non-university entrants 
for it to be'-possible to discern any clear trend, especially as 
new institutions are being created in this sector - much more \ 
than in the universities - and this has the effect of swelling 
the' number of new entrants. during- their foundation year, thus 
distorting comparison with the year before or after. However, 
Airing the whole of the period from 1975 to the latest available 
year, the number of new entrants in this sector increased more 
quickly - or fell less quickly - than in university education 
in Germany, Denmark, France. and Japan, while the opposite was 
the case in Australia and Yugoslavia, in particular. 

loportion of new entrants in non-university education 

» The figures in ^able 7 showing the proportion of new 
no'ri«university enrolments in relation to total new entrants 
confirm - at least for. the couritries given in this table - . 
what was said above concerning the smaller relative success 
of this type of education compared with the -1960s. Indeed, 
"during the last few years, this proportion has either -remained 
appreciably the same (Canada, united States, Japan and 
Yugoslavia) or has dropped /Australia(l ) and especially 
Germany, where it fell from 36 per cent to 26 per cent between - 
1965 and 197^7. 

(ft • 

Sex distribution of new entrants . ' 

j So far, we have only" considered the trend of total 
-student numbers and observed that growth has been slowing down 
almost everywhere. Yet, side by side with this overall trend, 
there has been a rise in every oountry in the proportion of girls 
among new university entrants (Table 8). While this rise was 
particularly spectacular between 1965 and.- 1975, *ainly in 
countries where female participation was lowest (from 19 to . 
30 per cent in the Netherlands and from 27 to 40 per cent in 
Germany, for example), it also occurred elsewhere and is • 
continuing in the majority of countries, although at a slower 
pace. Around 1977, girls accounted ^or 40 per cent or more Of 
all new entrants in university education in most of the countries 
examined. 

> ' I 

The situation is somewhat different in non-university 
education, depending in particular on-whether or not this level 
•includes paramedical personnel and primary and preprimary 
teachers, who are mainly women. As a general rule, when female 
participation at this level was initially relatively small (as 



(1) Not counting the TAFE (Technical and Advanced Education) 
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irt Germany), it ^as tended to rise, but when it was large - more 
than naif the total enrolments - it has either continued to 

h^J!???™* S !2? er /E ate ( A V stralia » Canada, for example), or 
; »is falling slightly (Denmark).- 

* \ j!**A ' ^S! 8 f 1 ^ 68 therefore show that alienation from higher 
studies affects males much more than females and that it mainly 

• depends on the latter whether university enrolments will 
continue to increase or will dwindle more slowly thai* if females 
were to adopt the same attitude as males. 

■^f Choice of disciplines bv new entrants ' „. * » 

aa++ . s l n 2 e the choice of" discipline is generally very 
•different for male and female students, Table 9 gives the 
respective figures for each sex. Category 1 , which includes * 
' S!'iu 0C }i sciences and education, accounts for more than 
nair the total number of new university entrants in every 
SSPS 7 " iflBe i5 t Waited Kingdom. But while between i 5 
and 55 per cent e£ all male students chose these disciplines . 
qiLfS^iS available year (the exceptions being Denmark, 

the United -Kingdom with 31 per cent, on the other), this 
proportion was over two-thirds for females in most countries 
vSlLI? P f r /SS* in Austr ali^, the Netherlands, Sweden and 

58 percent) exce P tion * Dei ng the United Kingdom with barely 
per cen 

Since 1975 - or sometimes before then - there has" been k . 
a- certain decline in the choice of these studies in a few 

• ??^ r }SL"-i Ge T manv ^ Australia ( m alnly males), Austria and 
+Ir" y ( fema les). But this trend is far from being general and 
V^t $PP° site occurred in Spain, the Netherlands and Yugoslavia 
for female students. - * 
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u -. the other hand, when we turn to the science and 
technology category, we see that between 30 and 40 per cent 
or all male students enrol for these disciplines - nearly 
5(Jper cent in the United Kingdom - but only some 15 per cent 
™l e ?5 0f a11 £ emala students (except iri the United Kingdom, 
" TZTL 20 P ^^ 9nt } 1110 sex differential as regards choice of 

-?2i!?S JJSfJ? 8 i? ^i 11 F ea * er for technology alone,, where 
female participation is almost non-existent. 

+v,«- The r! } S -, no Cl 2 ar trend Regarding the'relative attraction 
of these disciplines for students: in a few countries, sldghtly 
fewer males and slightly more females choose them than 
previously,, but this is far from being a general rule. 

<-..# ^J? ncn^unl varsity education - according to the meagre' 
information available, set out in Table 10 - roughly the same , 
characteristics are found as in the universities: predominance 
Of females iirthe toirtiary sector, predominance of males in the 
technology subjects. 
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It-would therefore^ seem that the tradition that some^l 
fields of study are more especially destined for girls and j 
others for young min is a:s strong as. ever. - ( 

Age distrihutjon of new entrants . w - 

Age, of entry into higher education varies substantially 
according -to countries, depending first on &ge of entry into 
primary school and secondly on the length or primary (and 
secondary, schqollng. These differences can be clearly seen • 
from Tables 11 -and 12, which show the total enrolment rate and 
the enrolment rate in higher education at 18 and 19 years of 
age. In Australia, some 'two-thirds of all 18-year-old .students 
are already in higher education, while this proportion is still 
about 50* per cent in Canada, but is practically nil. in Germany, 
Denmark and Sweden. At 19, the differences are less marked but 
still substantial: in Australia, Canada and the united Kingdom 
(for full-rtime education), most students are in higher education, 
whereas they are still in secondary school in Germany, Denmark 
and. Sweden. Note - and "this ' confirms what has been said earlier 
regarding young peopled alienation from higher education 
that", both at 18 and 19, the enrolment rate at this levej. of 
education has fallen since 1975 - or even "before - in certain 
countries: Australia,, the United Kingdom, Sweden and Germany 
for 19-year olds. I 

•Owing to these differences in the internal organisation 
of" the educational systems, the* proportion of new university' 
entrants aged 18 <jr under - Table 13 - which is 40 per cent or 
more in Australia and the United Kingdom, and also in Austria, 
Spain, Greece and France, is very small, not to say non- 
existent, in Germany and the Scandinavian countries. It is 
•tending to fall in the Uhlte"d • Kingdom and above all in Australia 
but to rise or to remain appreciably the same 'in France, Greece 
and Spain. Few changes have been observed in the other 
countries'.*- In every i*5tance, girls go to university relatively 
earlier than boys. »».'/•' 

✓ The most interesting fact regarding age of, entry* to 
university* is the rising proportion of older students Cover 25; 
in every country (except Greece, but the figures 'stop at 1976). 
In Germany, Spain 4 * Finland and. probably Denmark and the Nether- 
elands, although the trends observed up to 1975^have continued, 
this proportion is 15 per cent or more, which is far from 
negligible. In Sweden, where the government has taken steps to 
facilitate access to higher education for adults * especially 
those aged 25 or over and with 4 years' work experience, some 
50 per cent of all students are over 25, nearly half of whom 
are covered by the 25/4 rule, but the figures stop at '1976 and 
we do not know whether this percentage has risen or not since 
then. * Apart from Sweden and Australia, more "older" students 
are male than female. -„•.- . 
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Note that in Australia in the case of part*-time education 
and the United Kingdom as regards further education, age of 
entry -and the proportion of • students %over 25-- are much higher - 
especially in Australia - than for full-time education or the 
university proper. ; ' * 

* V * 

In non-university education - Table 14 - and for the 
four countries for which figures are available, the situation 
is less clearcut. Compared with the situation in the 
universities, the proportion -of new young entrants - 18 and 
under - is smaller in Australia, France and Greece, but slightly 
bigger in Germany, while those" aged 25 or over are also fewer, 
except in Australia for full-time study. . ' 

^ * 4. u. 1 ? 61 " 6 may be causes for the changing age of entry • * 
into higher education: first, secondary school leavers with 
the qualifications traditionally allowing them to enter higher 
education delay doing so and, secondly, new categories of people 
are now admitted to higher education. The soanty information 
giyto in Tables 15 and 16 throws srae light on this problem, in 
spite of the small number of countries concerned. 

) eSu|^^ n DetWeen l eaving secondary gchool and entering higher 

Table 15 shows that the- proportion of secondary school- 
leavers going into higher education immediately after obtaining 
their school-leaving certificate is very large in Australia * - 
(for full-time education), Prance and the Netherlands, but th£t 
this proportion is only slightly over 50 per cent for high 
school graduates in the United States, where it has fallen 
considerably since|s1 965. The drop also observed in Australia 
is not really sufficient on its own to Justify the higher 
average age of entry into university mentioned in the last 
section. On the other hand, in France, the bigger proportion 
v of secondary- school-leavers going directly into higher education 
may explain the rifing percentage of new students aged 18 or 
# under.' m ■ < 

■ 1§ ..-''*•." * 

# Consequently, while both in the' United States and J 
Australia - especially for part-time stuc|y. - the proportion oft 
young people delaying their entry into higher education is 
rising rapidly, th^gjPLs not at all the' case in.- France. " ' - ' 

School or other bac kgroun d of new en trants into higher education 

The figures given in Table 16 give no reason - at least 
for the countries they* concern - to believe that higher 
education as a whole "has opened its^ors wider to new categories 
of students. Indeed, except for Sweden and Denmark (mainly for • 
• the non-university level "Teknika") the great majority of new 

students consist of young people who have* successfully completed 
their general secondary education. Iar fact, even technical 
secondary school-leayers are relatively thin qn the ground,, 
except ih Italy; the "other" category, which probably includes* 
new. entrants - in cases where they do not form a separate 
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category - not possessing the traditionaV-qualif ications , required, 
is very amall". In France, which had introduced an *examinaticn 
for -potential students with no baccalaureat together with 
facilities of access as /par6 of the social advancement programme, 
the* percentage of new entrants belonging to these categories, • 
which was no more than 3.5 in 1975, fell to 1.2 in 1 977 -for 'the 
university sector /including 'IUT(1J7 and remained. appreciably the 
same, in the region of 2.5," for the IUT alone. Among all the- 
countries studied, Sweden "seems to be the ..only one in, which . .f 
measures taken to open the doors of higher education to new . , 
categories of students have been effective. Priority students, 
and those covered by the 25/4 rule- accounted in 1976 for over 
30 per cent of the total number of new university entrants, 
while the proportion of "Gymnasium" graduates fell from 8b per 
cent in 1968 to 54 per cent in 1976.' However, the trend appears 
to- have -been reversed slightly since 1976, with a relative- rise 
in fc traditional students and a decline^in other categories. 

Rates of transfer from secondary to higher education ^ • . 

. Since, as we have just seen, secondary school-leavers • 
still form the\ulk of new entrants in higher education in most 
countries, it seemed interesting to show in Table 17 the • . 
figures - for the few countries in which they are available - 
of the rates of transfer from secondary to-h±gher education. 
It Will be noted that in countries where secondary education 
is selective, < i.e. where only -a small part of an age-gro.up Will 
follow and successfully complete the type of schooling giving 
access to higher education, rates of transfer are very high - . 
between 75 and 85' per cent - as in France,' the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom for. pupils with at least three, A-level 
passes. On the other hand, these rates are lower - 50 to 60 pei> 
cent -in countries where secondary education is comprehensive - 
such as Canada and the United States. Moreover, 'entry into- the 
university" or non-university sector depends very much on the 
type of certificate obtained, judging by the case of France, • 
where holders of a technician's* baccalaureat are -not only, much 
less >lkely to go onto\higher' studies than their peers with a - 
general baccalaureat but, when they do so, go mostly to the -non- 
Onfversity sector. Similarly, in the United Kingdom, for more <• 
of the pupils with the best .results ;- -especially males - go to_ 
university (66 per cent males, 55 per cent females) than to . 
further education (15 per cent male>, 23- per .cent females), 
whereas the opposite is the case formless successful P u pils> 
although the rate- of transfer .has tended, to .fall*'.since. 1970 
for pupils with at best- only one A-level' pass. ' • ■ • . • 

• In France, th£* rates of 'transfer both for holders .of a ' 
general baccalaurea^and a technician's baccalaureat are rising, 
while they are falling i*i Canada^, Denmark (but the figures stop 
at 1975), the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. w . 

To conclude this short quantitative outline of trends in 
higher education, the number .of secondary scho»l-leavers going 
directly into higher education appears to be falling relatively 
in certain countries at least, while the proportion delaying 

(1) Instituts universitaires de- technologie. 



their entry until later is rising; however, these two trends do 
not offset each other,' and since higher education has not opened 
its doers signifipantly - apart from exceptions -. to other cate- 
gories of people, the number of new entrants and therefore the 
total number of students are falling - in both the university 
and non-university sectors. ' This relative decline has every 
chance of becoming - and has. already done so in certain cases - 
an absolute decline when combined with the .dwindling size' of '' 
the population age-groups corresponding to higher education. 
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TABLE 1 . 

ANNUAL GROWTH RATE OF UNIVERSITY 
ACCORDING TO DEGREE STUDIED AND NON-UNIV^RSTTV 
* ( NU) ENROLMENTS Bf-iffQ HER EDUCATION 1 - 



\ 

(U) ENROLMENTS 



1 


' * ' Percentage 


1 


1965-70 


1970-75 

i 


1975-76 


11976.77 


1977^78 


■» — * — » — — 

. 1978-79 . 


GERMANY FT 














U 

NU * 
AUSTRALIA 


8.9 


1t.O 
3.2 


3.5 
7.6 


" 3.6 

' 4.9 * 


■ 3.6 
3.5 


* 


_U 1st degree 
Master 
Doctorate 

Not studying -for a degree 

CAE 1st degree 
Master 

Postgraduate degree 
* Diploma and associate 

dlplOM 
AUSTRIA [ 

x CANADA FT 


6.0 
4.5 


4.2 
9.9 
2.7 
4.6 


' *.1 
6.0 
2.6 

23.0(T) 
29.0(1) 
18.0(1) 
- 3.5(1) 


2.2 
5.7 

6.8 

• 

t 


1.3 

3,1 ' 

- 4.8 

17.7 
40.0 
18.8 

- 3.9 

4^8(3) 


10.7(2) 
25.0(2) 
15.0(2.) 
- 8.0C2) 


U 1st degree 

Postgraduate degrees / 

\ PT 


8.1 


3.7 
3.8 


1.5 
1.2 


- 0.7 
0.2 




* 


U 1st degree 

Postgraduate degrees 

DENMARK 


16.8 
11.9 

** ' 


2.3(4) 




12.1' 
3.2 






Universities 1 
Other institutions • 
% NU , * 

SPAIN . . 


■> 

11.5 
' 4.2 


. 5.0 
4.9 

■ 


4.7 
10.8 

- 3.5 


- 1.7 
3.8 

- 2.5, 


- 2.6(5) 

- 2.1(5) 




U and NU 
UNITED STATES 


• 7.2 ' 


* 18.4 


8.5 


17% ' 


t 




Universities 

Other institutions 4 years U 4 
■ Institutions 2 years NU 


2.6(6) 
- 3.5(6) 
'8.3(6) 


3.9(74 
l^fl] 


* 2.0 

- 0 # 6 

- 2.2 4 


0.5 

2 - 3 

* 4.1 


s 

< 




(J) 1975-77. 














(2) 1978-80. 


• 











(3) 1974-78. 

(4) 1970-76. 



' SSS^&&.T * 1-v.l of studi.a: long, mUmjmt .hort-cyol. ' 

(6) 1968-73. Students studying for a d.groe only. 



(7/ 1973-75. 



c • 




\ * 



UNITED KINGDOM 7T 



YUGOSLAVIA 




(8) For 1965 W the Graces Ecol.a do not cover all the institutions subsequently 

(9) 1965-71. * 

(10) 1971-75. . % 

(11) 1971-74. • ^ 

C12) 1974-76. „ j| * ^ ' . ^ 

(13) ' Universities only. ^ ^ 

(14) 1968-71. ft 

(15) 1971-75. ■ 1 * 

(16) Including evening classes. w 

(17) 1970-76. 

(18) 1965-69. 

(19) 1969-75. . 

FT • full-time ; PT - part-tine. 
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TABLE a * . ' 

ANNUAL GROWTH RATE OF TH5 20-24 AGE-GROUP 





J 














* » 


V 

i 


Percentage 




/ 




Observed 




Forecast 


. • *^ 


15-19 
age-grojjp 


• 


» 






4 CY7C\ 7e *" 
I97O-75 . 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-80 


1980-85 


• 1985-90 


1985-90 






A. 

GERMANY 


- 0.5 • 


1.3 


0.9 


1.6 


2.6 




2.4 


- 1.3 


A 8.4 






AUSTRALIA 


5.1 ^ ' 


1.5 




1.2 


1.6 


0.6/ 


0.7 


0,5 


/- 0.1 




/ 


AUSTRIA 
CANADA 


- 0.6 


0,6 


1.4 
2.7 


3.9 


2.1 
2.3 


• ■ 

p. 8 


2.7 

0.6. 


- 2.3 


( - 3.8 






• DENMARK 


- 0.6 


- 0;3 i 


- 0.'^ 


0.3 


0.3 


0 


1.3 


. 0 


- 1.3 . 






SPAIN 


2.9 


1.0 


2.2 


2.3 


0.9 


2.1 


' 1.0 


0.3 


,0.3 


w > 




UNITED STATES 


\,4.6 . 


2.3 


2.1 


2.3 


1.8 


. 1.2 


- t o.-4. ; 


- 2.6 


- 1.4 






FINLAND 


5.5 


- 1.2 


* - 1.3 


, - 1.6 


- 3.7 


* - "0.9 


• - 0.4 


- 1.8 


- 3.1 






> FRANCE 


tA\ 


1.0 


- 0.8 


- 0.2 t ^ 


- 0.2 * 


0.1 


0.2 


- p. 6 


- 0.3 


» 


\ 


GREECE 


•1.6 


,0.1 • 


2.1 


1.1 


2,0 


' 1.7 


0.4 


1.0 


- 1.6 






JAPAN ' 


3.3 


- 3.2 


- 4.7 


'-4.3 


-..2.?. 




n 7 




2 .2 




• * 


ITALY 


* — 0.9 — ► 


-0.1* 


1.3 


1.3 


> 2.0 


1.8 


0.3 


- 1.1 






NETHERLANDS 


5.3 


~ 0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 " 


* * \.2 


•J' 1 ' 


- 0.5 


t 

' - 3-.1 






UNITED KINGDOM 


3.8 


- 2.4 


0.8 


1.3 


1.3 


2.Q 


2.3 


- 0.7 . 


- 2.7 


\ 




SWEDEN Q 


2.6 


- 3.5 


- 0.7 


0.2 


- 6.7 


0 


1 .0 


, 0.5 


* - t.O 






' YUGOSLAVIA 




3.2 








1.0 

y 


- 1.6 . 
4 


- 0.5 


- 0.3 




: > 


* 




















• 
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' STUDENT DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF 
DEGREE STUDIED (UHIVERSITY EDUCATION ) 



^Percentage 



%■ 





1965 # 


1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 


'1978 


- 1979 


AUSTRALIA ' 

ft 41 — ^ * — - - - 

U 1st degree 

Master a 
Doctorate 

Not studying for a degree 

CAE 1st degree 
Master » 
Postgraduate degree 
Diploma and associate 


QA A 

OH • H 


A2 1 

M . 1 

6.5 
3.6 
* 7.8 


81 .0 
7.9 
3.4 
7.7 

^2 
6.9 
62.1 


80.9 
8.0 

3.* . 

7.7 


80.4 

8.2 

3,5 • 

7.9 _ 
An 7 

0.4 

8.3 
50.6 


,80.5 
8.4 
* 3.6 

X 7,5 

44 8 
r 0.5 
f 9.3 ' 

45.5 


« 

*(1980) 
51 .6 

11.5 ' 
36.2 


CANADA FT 

1st degree 

Postgraduate 

PT 

< . 1st degree 
, Postgraduate 




89.3 
10.7 . 


89.2 
10.8 


89.2 
10.8 

£5.5 
14.9 


• 89.1 
•10.9 ' 

8^.5. 
13.5 


> 




DaWARK(7 ) . . . 

Long higher 
Medium higher 








e 

{ 


70.4 * m 
29.6 


69.S 
, 30.2 




FRANCE(2) * 

f 

1«t my\A '2r\A CVQiiS 

3rd cycle 
Grandee Ecoles 


76.3 
. 9.7 
14.0 


78.8 
10.5 
10.8 


67.4 
16.6 
16.0 


68.3 
16. T 
15..0 


68.6 r 
16.3 r 
15.1 




• 


UNITED KINGDOM (3) 

1st degree FT " 
Postgraduate FT 

1st decree PT 

Postgraduate PT 


82.3 
17.7 

36.9 
.63.1 


8i. a 

<9.0 f 

15.7 
84.3 


• ei.i - 

18.9 . 

<4.4 
85,6 


81.7 • 
18.3 

13.9 
86.1 


82.8 
17.2 

1416 
85.4 


i 
» 


| 

t 


SWEDEN 

1st degree 
Postgraduate 




91.5 
8,5 . 




90.3 
' 9.7 

, — i 




I 

i 

* 

l 
1 


I- , 

i. 



possible to irieke any dieti^rt'.cn 



(1) As students were classifiedlby institution before 1977, it is rtaf 
between long and aediun higner education. 9 

(2) For 1965 and 1970, the Mfandaa Ecoles" do not cover, all institutions subsequently included 

(3) Universities only." >J 



f . TABLE 4 • 

k » 

PART-TIME* STUDENTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL STUDENTS 



Percentage 



-^r — : 


1965* 


- 1970 


' .1975 ^ 


1976 . 


1977. . 


1978 


t . 1979 


CANADA 

1st degree 
J Postgraduate 

UNITED STATES 


25.9 

* 


' 34.0 

1 


t 


32.7 
- 40.6 


» 

35.4 
41.3 






Tota^ — y 9 
UNITED KINGDOM 




32.2 


38.8 


39.0 


• 


• 4i.3 


* 


Universities, 

1st degree 
'Universities , 

Postgraduate 
Fulrther education 

(advanced) 


2.7(1) 
30.4(1) 
37.7(1) 


i 

30.4,, ' 

33.6' 


"1.7 
30.7 
34.7 


32.1 
36.2 


1.7 
" 53.2 . 
39.3 







(1)'1968. 
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TABLE 5. 



KPN-UNIVERSITY (HU) HIGHER EDUCATION ENROIHEWTS 
A3 A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
ENROLMENTS ' (T) AND OF THE 
' NUMBER OF CD) 'STUDENTS 1 at-D£OREE 



Percentage 





1965 


' 1970 


M975 


1916 


1977 


1978 


1979 


GERMANY 










* 






NU/T 




25.2 


* 19.2 


i9.es; 


20.0 


20.0* 




CANADA 








% 
r 


• 






NU/T PT - 
NU/D FT 




27.7 
43.0 






• 






DENMARK 


i 














NU/T 


' 43.5 


36.7 


35.0 


32.7 


21.3(2) 


21.7 




UNITED STATES 














• • 


NU/T 




18.3(3) 


35.5 


35.3 


35.8 






FRANCE ' 
















NU/T 
. NU/D 


16.6 
26.1 


15.5 
23.4 


16.3 
28.9 


16.4' 
28.6 


17.4 
30.7 






GREECE 














- 






.TV . I 


1S 7 


22 6 


1Q 1 






NETHERLANDS 
















NU(4)/T 




54,4 

r- 41.7 


56.7 
• 45.5 


57.6 * 
47.6 


55.7 
47.2 


56.8 
47.3 


46.2 


UNITED KINGDOM . 
(England and Vales) 










V 






NU/T FT 
NU/D FT 
NU/T PT 

JUGOSLAVIA 


11.1 
14.0 • 
83.6 


11.9 
15.5 
7*. 6 


10.6 
13.7 
73.4 




11.9 
15.6 
67.1 

* 






NU/T(6) 
NU/T(7) 

1 


37.2 
25.9 


. 32.5 
22*. 6 


30.7 
17.9 


* 29.4 
19.5 


28.2 
18.6 




* 



(1 ) Excluding students in specialised technical schools. 

(2) As froa 1977 1 students are no longer classified by type of institution but by level of study; the 

Sercentages for 1977 would have been as follows according to the old classification; T; 32.0, 
5 22.2, P: 42.6. * , 

(3) 1966. 

(4) FT and PT. * 

(5) FT only. 

(6) All students-. 

(7) Regular students only. 



FT - Full-ti«e 



PT • Part-tike * 
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TABLE 6 



ANNUAL GROWTH RkT&ffF THE NUMBER OF NEW 'ENTRANTS IN 
UNIVERSITY tU) AND NON-UNIVERSITY (NU ) 
HlGHgR EDUCATION 





1965-70 


1970-75 


1975-7^ 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 




_ 








• 






* U 
NU 


11.6 
4.4 


t1 .1 

2.7 ' 


4.9 ^ 
15.5/ 


- 1 1 

- 1.6 


1.9 


v <r 




AUSTRALIA 






• 










University 
CAE (Diploma/ 
I Assoc lite diploma) 


• 




1 2 


— 1 Q 

-11.6(3) 


2.9 




- 7.7(4) 


AUSTRIA 

« 
















University 




< 


1.0(5) 




10.5(6) 






CANADA 










• 




I 


U 

" NU 




5,6(7) 


0.8 










DENMARK 
















.U 1 
NU 


7 7(&) 

f 9 f \Of 




u • 0 

9.5 


- 1.3 




/ 


/ 

• 


SPAIN m 








r 








Total higher 
education 




H 6(10^ 


4 5 


a 4 " 








UNITEf) STATES 










J 






U 


1.6 
10.3 


- 0.4 
t.3 


0.3 
0.3 










FINLAND 














- 


U 

NU„ 


- 1.0 
3.6 


5.5 
3.1 




- 2.2(3) 








FRANCE 
















U 

NU <IUT and higher 
technicians) 




6.9(100 
10.2(7) 


- 1.7 
1.9 % 


0.1 
10.4 


1.7 
4.r 






ITALY 
















' University 


13.0 


4.5 


- 0.1 










JAPAN 
















u * 
NU 


5.9- 
9.5 


4.9 
6.7 


- 0.8 

- 0.1 


1.9 

-4*9 


*- 0.6. 
~~ 1.1 


- 4.3 

- 2.3 




NETHERLANDS 














• 


University (11) 


7.9 




5*2 


8.5 


- 0.5 






UNITED KINGDOM 










• 




Universities 


3.3(12) 


'3.0 


3.1 


4.7 








SWEQEN 
















University 




- 0.3 


- 8.1 






« 


J 


YUGOSLAVIA 

(First-year students) 
t (All students) 
















U 
NU 


e;6M3) 

2.0(13) 


7.8(14) 
8**9(14) 


0.3 

- 1.6 


5.1 
- 1.4 




1 





110) 
11 # 
12) 
13) 
(14) 



Excluding foreign students in 1965. 

1973- 75 
1975-77 

,1978-80 
1972-74 

1974- 78 
1971-75 

1966-70 and excluding institutions of this type other than universities. 

1966-70 and excluding institutions of this type other than universities and according to 

classification by institution and not by level of study adopted in 1977. 

1965—75 • 

Dutch students only ss from 1975 

1968- 70 
1965-69 

1969- 75 



the 
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TABLE 7 

S L 

NEW ENTRANTS IN NON-UNIVERSITY HIGHER EDUCATION, AS A 

PERCENTAGE .OF TOTAL NEW ENTRANTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION (1 ) , 

Percentage 





.1965 


1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


GERMANY 


' 35.6 


' 32.3 


24.3 


26,1 


26.0 






AUSTRAL IA( 2) 


• 




35.1 - 




27.5 


26.6 




CANADA 




33.6 


35.3 


34.9 








DENMARK * 






44.6(3^ 


46.7(3) 


32.7(4) 






UNITED STATES 


27.8 


36.7 


38.7 


38.7 








FINLAND 


36.3 


41 .'5 


38.7 , 










FRANCE(5) 






20.7 


21.4 


23.0 


' 23.4 




JAPAN 


» 24.4 


. * 27.6 


29.2' 


29.4 


30.0 


29.9 


30.3 


YUGOSLAVIA (6) 


. 47.9 


41 .7 


43.2 


42*.3 


40.7 




t 



(1) Or the nearest year to that mentioned. 

(2) Students beginning to study for a "diploma" or an "associate diploma" in a CAE as a proportion of 
total students' starting these diplomas or a bachelor 1 s degree in a CAE.or university. 

(3) According to the classification by institution. 

(4) AccorSing to the classification by level of study. 

(5) IUT and higher technicians;, including the engineering Grandes Ecolas in the university sector. 

(6) Regular and not regular students. 
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TABLE 8 r 

PROPORTION OF WOMEN AM !JG NEW ENTRANTS DtTO 
UNIVERSITY (U) AND NONDIVERSITY (NU) 
- HIGHER EDUCATION 



Percentage 





1965 


1970 


1975 


1976 


• 1977, 


1978 


1979 ^ 


GERMANY 








> 








U 

• NU 


27.0 


40.1 


~ 39.6 „ 
, 2 5.3 


. 36.7 
26.0 


40.5 
•29,6 


38.6 
30 .6 


40.8(P) 


AUSTRALIA FT and PT 












* 




Universities 
CAE (Bachelor) 
CAE (diploma, 
associate 
diploma) 




38.7(1) 
24.7(2} 


40.9 
26.8 
58.5 


41.4 

• 


42.2 
36 6 
61 \z 


43.4 

DO, f 

"63.2 


• 


AUSTRIA 


• 


(1972) 












U 




37.8 


44.0 




i 


v47.0 




- CANADA 


* 














V 

NU 




43.0 
50.5 


* 46.0 
' 57.5 


46.1 
57.7 

r 






- 


DENMARK 


(1966) 














U < 
NU 


32.0 


35.2 

• 


V 40.2 
\ 71.4 


41.8' 
71.1 


41.0 N 
69.5 


V 




SPAIN 












\ 




U* 




28.'1 1 


*38.8 


38.8 


39.6 


\ 
\ 




UNITED STATES 




• 










• 


U 
NU 


43.5 
39.8 


45.9 
42.6 


47.6 
45.8 


47.7 
45.3 








FINLAND 
















U 
NU 


50. B 
56.3 


47.1 
62.0 


51.6 
65.8 


51.6 


51.5 


51.1 


• 


I?ALY 
















U 




36.5 


40.6 


41.5 


r 






GREECE 






* 










U * 
NU k 


34.7 


31.4 


39.2 
36.4 


,39.6 
34.8 








NETHERLANDS 






• 










U 


19.0 


21.6 


30.4 


31.2 


32*. 1 


33.3 


• 


UfilTSSD EJJfMJUn 


(1968) 














Universities 


29.8 , 


31.9 


35.2 • 


- 35.6 


■ 36.2 


- 




qi#VjiBji 
9wcucn 
















U 

YUGOSLAVIA 




41.4 

n*9) < 


46.9 


47*9 






j 


u 

NU 


15.6 


38.5 
42.5 


4<X0 
38.3 


39.0 
37 *7 


38.4 
37.4 






(U 1973 




* 












tt)W 















PT - full-U*e / 
PT - part-tiae 
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'i'ABLS 9 



DISTRg a IQH 0* KM EKTRA trFS IN HIGHER EDUCATKff 
' W" v BY F7SLD OF STUDY 



GERMANY 

Art** social science*, 

education 
Science . 
Technology 
Medicine 
Otter 

AUSTRALIA^) 

Arts, social eciences, 

education 
Science 
' Technology, 
Medicine 
Other 

AUSTRIA 

Arts, social sciences, 

•due at ion 
Science 
Tachnology 
Madicina 

CQ«ARK(2) 

Arts, social sciences, 

education 
Sciance 
Technology 
Madicina 
Otbar 



1965-4 



1966 



1970 



50.2 83.6 
ZZA- 10.0 
16/W 0.5 
5.CT 4.1 
5*3 1.7 



1973 



50.7 
20.5 
14.5 
7.9 
5.5 



74.5 
16.8 
0.5 
6.9 
2.4 



48.5 
20.8 
17.5 
5.7 
7.5 



58.7 
9.6 
2.2 
5.9 
5.6 



1972- 
55.4 76.5 



25.0 
1.4.9 
5.4 



41.6 
13.3 
16.9 
14.5 
13.6 



64.2 
7.h 
2.8 

18.1 
7.5 



SPAIN (Universities and University collages) 

Arts, social sciences, 

aducation 
Science 
Tachnology 
* Madicina i 
Other 

SPAIN (Other higher education) (3) 

Arts, social sciences, « 

education 
Science » 
Tachnology 
Medicine 
Other * 



FINLAND 
Arts, social sciences, 

education ' 
Science 
Tachnology 
' 1 Medicine 
Other 



65.7 
18.6 
8.8 
3.9 
3.0 



46.0 
23.7 
19.3 
5.0 
4.0 



74.8 
15.8 
2.3 
4.1 
3.0 



1975 



70.6 
14.^ 
1.2 
4.8 
9.2 



77.4 
13.6 
*P.5 
6.1 
2.4 



47.6 
9.4 

20.0 
6.0 
7.0 



56.0 
9.8 
1.8 
6.3 
6.0 



19*4 
52.9 72.5 



27.5 5.0 
15.7 20.0 
3.9 2.5 



59.1 
13.7 

-9.9 
11.0 

6.3 



53.0 
18.5 

27.0 
1.7 



74.4 
5.6 
1.1 

15.6 
3.3 



54.1 
15.6 

29.7 

0 " 



26.1 81.9 
26?2 5To 
47T7 13.2 



49.9 
18.5 
21.8 
5.5 
4.5 



71.5 
15.4 

3. 

6. 

3. 



1976 



70.9 
14.2 
1.5* 
5.7 
7.6 



76.4 
14.6 
0.4 
5.7 
2.9 



46.2 
9.3 
9.7 
7.0 
7.7 



55.4 
17.2 

25^6 
1.7 



56.2 
13.5 

29.9 

o.p 



27.6 81.4 
2lT5 4.T 
50.9 14.5 



70.9 
16 

<K1 

5.4 
3 



Percentage 
1977 1 1978 



M 



68.2 
14.5 
M.5 
6.6 
9.2 



M F 
% — 



47. £ 
19.0 
18.6 
7.0 
7.7 



67. a 
14.9 
1.3 

6.5 
9CS 




62.5 
9.5 

16.9 
4.7 
6.5 



59.7 
16.8 

21.2 
2.2 



73.2 
5.1 
3.0 

12.7 
6.0 



58.9 
13.7 

26^5 
0.9 



31.9 82.4 
21*8 4^6 
46?^ 13.0 



59.8 
31.0(4) 



45.8 
8.3 
22;2 
15.3 
8.3 



64.5 
9.7 
3.2 

19.-4 
3.2 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



9 * ' ' '+ 

Students starting a first degree. . J> 

Z^L* tott7 C l«eifict 1 a D *y Jfcitution up to 1976 by 1-1 of .tudy for 1*7. 
Exc«pt postgradurt. ^lucftion. 
Flr»t^r*w »tudmt«'. • 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NEW ENTRANTS* IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
- BY FIELD OF STUDY (Cont^cT 



Percentage 



FRANCE (Universities) 

Arts, social sciences, 

education 
Science 
Technology 
Medicine 
• Other 

ITALY (4) 

Arts, social sciences, 

education 
Science 
Technology 
Medicine 
Other 

NETHERLANDS (4) ' 

Arts, social sciences,^ 
» education 
Science 
Technology 
. Medicine 
Other . 

UNITED KINGDOM (Universities) 

Arts> social sciences, 

education 
Science 
Technology 
Medicine 
Other 

SWEDEN ' 

Arts, social sciences, 

education 
Science ~ v 

Technology 
Medicine 
Other 

YUGOSLAVIA (4) 

Arts, social sciences, 

education 9 
Science 
Technology 
Medicine 
Other 



1965 



56.3 
28.3 

12.0 
3.4 



61.7 
14.1 

15.3 
7.0 
,3*9 



46.3 
14.0 
22.0 
14.2 
3.4 



69.2 
10.6 

2.1 
15.3 

2.9 



,68/69 • 

29TT "52.3 

30.0 24.6 

29.1 0.9 
8.5 8.1 
9.2 14.0 



59.6 
21.1 
13.5 
3.9 
1.8 



42.1 
7.4 

I35.2 
6.0 
9.4 



82.8 
10.3 
0.9 
5.2 
0.8 



58.2 
9.9 
15.1 
11.5 
5.3 



^970 



1975 



45%5 
15.0 
21 .1 
14.3 
4.1 



74.5 
13.5 
2t8 
6.8 
2> 



51.0 

13:1 F.8 
21/9. 2.9 
10.5 13.4 
3.7 • 3.8 



28.5 
28.7 
25.1 
8.8 
10.8 



67.2 
17.4 
11 



47.9 
22.4 
1.3 
9.2 
19.2 



64.7 
7.1 



60.7 
13.8 

13^6 
12.0 



11.5^.3 
?<f 3.6 
«.* 3.3 

1969 . 



44.2 
12.1 
21.5 
15.6 
6.6 



50.7 
14.9 
18.5 
10.4 
5.5 



3 

31.9 
26.0 
21.5 
9.2 
11.6 



65,1 
13.8 
15.4 
3.8 

V* 



64.3 
17.2 

4.0 
11.1 

3.6 



77.0 
7.7 
1.8 
9.1 
4.4 



49.7 
19.9 
1..7- 
9.9 
18.8 



84.5 
6.4 
1.9 
4.2 

, 3.1 



-+976 



M 



59. 
14, 



13.9 
11 .4 



45.1 62.8 
11. 6_ 17.2 
21.1 4.4 
14.7 11.3 
7.5 4.4 



51.9 
14.5 
18.7 
9.4 
5.*r 



26.0 
22.4 
8.9 
11.4 



66.4 
12.8 
15.3. 

3.7 - 
"^1.8 



49.3 
5.4 

34.0 
3.9 

11.2 



64.1 
8.6 

12.5 
8.3 
6.4 



53.6 71.4 

5.5 6.6 

3Ci.O 9.5 

3.5 7.8 



77.4 
7.6 
1 .6 
9.1 
4.4 



49. 5« 
19.7 

9.9 
18.8 



84.6 
6.4 
2.3 
3.6 
3.1 



52.4 
5.5 

31.7 
3.2 
7.3 



71 .8 
6.3 
9.5 
7.8 
4.5 



1977 



59.3 
15.5 

12.5 
12.6 



52.2' 78.5 
14.8 .7.4 
19.7 1.9 
8.1 8.5 
5.1 3.8 



31.0 
26.1 
22.9 
8.6 
11.5 



49.8 
20.0 
2.3 
10.1 

17.7 



50.1 
5.2 

33.2 
3.4 
8.2 



75.2 
6.1 
9.5 
7.6 
4.6 



1978 



59.3 

11. f 
13*5* 



52. k. 
13.7 



20, 
8, 
5. 



0 
5 

4* 



79.5 
6.9 
2.3 
7.6 

3.9 



(4) First-year students. 
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SABLE -O: 

DTSTftlEirriON QP-HEW EHTRA^ TH ^OH-UNIVgglTY 
HIGHER EDUCATIQH Bf ' OF STUDY 



5.1 



45.5 
54.5 



GEfWAJltf* % , 

Technology 

Art, j^ausic, sport 

AUSTRALIA (CA£)(1) 

Arts, social sciences, 

education 
Science 
Technology 
Medicine 
Other 

BBMARX 

Arts, social sciences, 
education 

Seleses, 
Technology 
Medicine 
Otfcer 

FINLAiib 

Arts, social sciences, 

education 
Science 
Technology 
Medicine 
Other 

FRANCE 

Higher technicians 

Primary teacher training 
% . colleges • 

W0OSllA?IA(2) 

Arts, social sciences, 

education 
Science 
Technology 
Medicine 
^Jjther 



(1) Students starting a dipjMor diploma 
(fc) /irst-ytar students. ^ 



1965 



96.5 
3.5 



28.4 

27.1 
41.7 
2.7 



1970 



86.3 
13.7 



95.4 
4.6 



74.7 
1.7 
5.4 
0.9 

17.3 



29.2 

27.7 
39.0 
'4.0 



43.6 
56.4 




1975 



89.6 
11.5 



88.7 
0.1 
0.1 
2.9 
8.2 



95.7. 
4.3 



¥6,3 -54.7 

876 0.1 
12.0 44.4 
3.0 0.8 



26.9 

30.3 
39.4 
3.5 



51 .9 
48.1 



1976 



89.5 
10.5 



59*7 51 .4 

23*6 0.2 

10.7 47.7 

6.0 0.7 



45.3 
39.3 

H5.4 



1977 



Percent^fee 

1978 



95.4 
4.6 



89.8 
10.2 



94.4 
5.3 



70.1 


84.9 


65.2 


1.3 


0.2 


4.1 


4.4 


0.0 


4.3 


4.4 


6.0 


4.3 


19.9 


8.9 


22.0 


29.0 


67.9 








p 


31.0. 


lT4 




4.8 


26.8 




35.2 


t.8 





U5.6 
40.8 

13.6 



89.9 
10.1 



2.2 
0.0 
5.8 
9.0 



48.2 
41.8 

9.9 



) 



0 
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TABLE 11 

ENROLMENT RATES AT 18 BY TYPE OF EDUCATION 



GERMANY" 

Secondary> 1st cycle 

* Secondary, 2nd cycle(1 ) 

- genenal , 

- technical/vocational FT 

" ■ PT 

Higher # f 

- 'University 

- Non-university 

Total(2) 

AtfSTRALIA(3) 

„ Secondary, 1st cycle 
" , 2nd cycle 

Higher • jT 

- Universities 

- CAE 

Total „ 

AUSTRIA 
Secondary 

- general and teacher training 

- technical /vocational FT and 

PT 

Higher 

Total 

.CANADA 

Secondary 
Post* secondary 

Total 

DENMARK 

Basic school" 
Secondary, 2nd cycle 

- general 

- technical /vocational 

Higher 
* short 

- iediua 

- long 

Total * 

SPAIN 

Secondary, general and 

teacher training 
technical /vocational 
vthen secondary 
Higher 

Total 

FRANCE 

Secondary, 1st oycle 
Short vocational 
Secondary, 2nd cycle 
Higher technicians / 
Universities (5) 

Total 



1965 


1970 


1975 


0.4 


0.2 


0.6 


9.0 


10.7 


15.1 


1.4 


2.9 




25.0 , 


27:8- 


. . 


0,0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


35.9 


42.8 






u 5.o; 




0.2 






' 4.9 


7?6 


6?7 




7.2 


. 

7.5 


9 1 


1,9 


6.8 




16.7 


21.0 






8.9 






28.4 
. . 




(1971) 






& 


23.7 




16.5 


19.5 


* « 


43.8 


43.0 








• 

5.1 




9.9 


2.2 


3.9 


5.8 


0.6 


1.5 


1.8 


3.0 


5.2 


11.2 


10.9 


19.4 


% 28.7 


0.5 


0-.1 


0.1 


3.5 


5.1 


. 5.8 


16.9 


17.8 


17.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


4.9 


. . 


9.1 


26.4 




33.5 



Percentage 



1976 



J>.7 

15.1 
6.0 
34.4 



0.6 

-0.4 

57.2 

(22.8) 



9.6 
28.6 

4.3 
42.7 



11.5 
6.4 
1.9 

13.2 

3U 



0.1 
5.8 
18.0 
1.0 
9.4 

34.3 



1977 



0.7 

15.0 
6.1 
36.6 



0.7 
0.3 

59.4 
(22.8) 



6.8 
34.1 

4.1 
45.0 



20.9 
19.4 

40.3 



1 .1 

22.7 
30.3 

0.3 
0.1 
0.4 

55.5(4) 



10.8 
7.6 
1 .4 

14.5 

34.2 



1978 



0.9 

15.3 
6.6 
39,0 



0.7 
0.2 

62.7 
(23.7) 



1979 



1 .0 

*7.6 
7.3 
43.3 



/ 



6.6 

6.6 
6.3 

19.5 



FT -full-time 
PT - part*-ti»e' 

(1) Including certain pupils still in the 1st cycle. 

(2) The first figure refers to total full-tisje and part-tiae education and the figure between brackets 
to xuii-tiAe education only. 



to full-tiae education only. 

(3) Excluding apprenticeship and the TAKE. 

(4) Including sooe 200 pupils ndt distributed by lev»l. 

(5) Including the preparatory classes for the Orandes Ecoles. 
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TABLE 11 (Cont«d) 



It 



rcentage 



Secondary, general 

" , tachnical/voca 
Non-univaraity 
Univaraity 

Total 

ITALY 

Secondary, ganaral and 

taachar training 
Technical and vocational 

NETHERLANDS 

tat cycla aacondary 

- ganaral 

- vocational \ 

2nd cycla aacondary 

- ganaral 

- vocational /tachnical 

Higher 

- univaraity 

- non-uni varsity 

Total' 

UNITED KINGDOM FT 
Sacondary 

Furthar education, non- 

advancad(6) 
Hifhar 

Advancad couraaa PT(6) 
Mon-advancad PT 

4 Total 

swim 

- Sacondary 

- Hon-uni varsity 

- Univaraity 

Wtal 

TOOOSLAVTA ^ 

- Skill ad worker training 

- Otbar technl cal /vocational 

achoola 

- Sacondary, ganaral /taacbar 

training 

- Higher 



4 



1965 


1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 




13.0 
8.5 
2 • ** 
5.2 


14.2 • 
11.3 

2.1 

7.3 








• 




29.1 


34.9 










(1966) 

f 








• 




# 


7.7 
12.4 




32.9 


• 










G F 


G F 


G F 


G F 


G F 






2.4 1.4 
3.0 0.3 


2.6 1.7 
3.9 0.5 


3.1 2.1 
5.9 1.2 


3.2 2.1 
5.9 1.4 


3.1 2.2 
5.6 1.5 






13.5 6.6 
10.9 6.2 


16.2 10.2. 
13.2 7.3 


l4.4 11.7 
15.1 9.0 


17.6 12.2 

15.7 11.3 


17.5 12.9 
15.9 12.9 






4.3 1.4 
4.9 4.9 


3.5 1.7 
5.7 5.4 


5.9 S!l 


5*8 6\4 


3.9 2.0 

5.8, 2 






TO O 20 Q 


45.1 26.7 






51.7 37.7 






6.4 


6.2 


6.6 


6.4 








3.8 
7.4 

25.4 
y 


5.1 
7.0 

26.0 


5.6 
6.8 
0.5 
24.6 


5.7 
6.7 
0.6 
23.3 








'43.0 
(17.6) 
(1972) 


44.4 
'(18.4) 


44.1 
(19.0) 


42.7 
(18.8) 








39.1 
0.3 


34.2 
0.2 






35.2 
0.9 






40-7 


34.4 






36.1 




15.0 • 




18.4 










12.6 




17.0 








t 


13.0 




14.1 










* * 















(6) Including availing claaaaa. 
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TABLE 12 

.ENROLMENT RATES j? 19 BY. TYPE OF EDUCATION 



GERMANY * - 

Secondary, -1st cycle 
Secondary, 2nd eyclt 

- general 

- technical/vocational FT 

- ' • « >PT 

Higher 

- university 

- non-university FT 

PT 

Total (2) 

AUSTRALIA (3) 

Secondary, 2nd cycle 
Higher 

- university* 

- CAE 

Total 

• AUSTRIA * * f 
Secondary 

- general and teacher training 

- technical /vocational FT and PT 
Higher 

Total 

CANADA 

Secondary 
Post-secondary 

x Total 

DENMARK / 

Ba^sic ajchool 

Secondary, 2nd cycle 
- ygenerai. 
f t echnl caY/ vocational 

>J Higher 
r short 

- aediun 

- long 

Total 

SPAIN 

* 

Secondary, general 
Technical and vocational 
Other secondary 
- Higher 

Total 

FRANCE 

Vocational, sfcert 
Secondary* 2nd cycle 
Higher technician* 
Univer«ities{5) 
Total 

GREECE 

Secondary, general 

" , technical/vocational 
Non-university 
University 



1965 



Total 



ITALY 



See., general and teacher training 
Technical and vocational 



0,0 


0.0 


6.2 


4.9 


0.8 


1.7 


9.4 


9.4 


0.7 




0.5 




0.1 


0.1 


17.7 


20. & 


( 8.2) 






[l9» 




1 M 



3.6 
2.6 
0.4 
5.2 

ST.8 



*l.3 
8.3 
1.4 
7.1 

18.3 



3.7 
7.8 



1970 



(19^1), 

7.5 
22.4 

29.9 



4.9 
4.3 
1.1 

17.0 



1.7 
7.9 
1.3 



(1972) 

4.8 
8.1 
2.6 
6.9 ' 
22.4 



1975 




FT 
PT 



O.f 
7.2 

4.2 
0.9 

1.4- 

7,2 
6.4 



2.1 
10.3 



5.7 
24.2 

29.9 



4.8 
3.9 

1^2 
22.6 



1.5 
6.8 
1 .4 
12.2 

21.9 



5;3 
13.2 

4.0 
10.9 

33\4 



Percentage 



1976 



0.2 

7.1 
4.3, 
14.3 

3.8 

0.9 
30.6 



2.3 
10.8 

7.9 
21 .0 



5.8 
4.2 
1.6 
14.4 

26.1 



1.5 
6.1 ' 
1-7 
12.9 

22.2 



1977 



0.1 

6.9 
4.4 
16.5 

3.7 

0.9 
32.5 



1978 



7.5 



4.0 
24.3 

28.3 



0.3 

12.8 
28.6 

0.2 
0.7 
3.1 

47.7(4) 



6\2 
4.6 
1.4 
15.0 

27.2 



0.2 

s,u 

4.2 
18.5 



3.5 

0.8 
33.4 



1979 



1.4 

6.8 
' 6.5 

14.7 



/ 



- full-time 
* part-tine 

ill J? cl S? in f $ ert<an F*P il8 »till in the 1st. cycle. ! 

rull-tlio. and part-time education *nd. the figure between bracket* 



(3) Excluding apprenticeship and the fAFE. . . 

(4) Including some 500 pupils not distribute* by 
<lj &SMjjf Sl&PWX&U the Or. 



i£g£ evenlng^classel/ 



level. 
Grandex Ecoles. 



39 



28 

TABLET 12 (Cont'd) 



* 


1955 


197<? 


1975 


1976 


1977 / 


1976 


1979 


METHERLAiSDS • 

Secondary; 1 s* cycle 
S - general 

- vocational 

Secondary, 2nd cycle 

- general - 1 

- vocational /technical 

Higher 

- university 

- Non-university 

Total 


si 

V 


M F 

0.3 0.1 
0.9 0.1 

5.9 1.6 
6.5 3.5 

6.8 2.3 
7-9 5.8 

30.3 '13.4 


M F 

0.3 0.1 
0.8 ^ 0.1 

7.2 2.6 
tO. 4 3.8 

6.0 £.7 
9.5 7.4 

34.2 16.6 


M 4 F 

0.* 0.2 
1.3 0.2 

7.1 3.2 
12.4 4.6 

l6!0i 8*.6 


M f' 

0.-4 G.3 
1.3 0,3 

7.3 3.2 
12.8 5.2 

l6'.0 S.7 


K F 
0.4 0.3 

1.2 o.r 

7.2 3.2 
13.6 6.4 

7.0 3.5 
9.5' 9,0 

38.8 22.6 


* 

r 

\ 


UNITED KINGDOM FT 

Secondary 
Further education, 
non-aduancedj( 6 ) 
Higher 

Advanced course* PT(6) 
Non- advanced PT 

Total (2) 


/ 


0.5 

2.0 > 
11.7 

' 19.9 
(14.3) 


0.5 

2*8 
v 11.8 

) 21 •? 

36.3 
' (15.1) 


• 0.5 

2.9' 
11.7 

1 ,1 
19.0 • 

35.2 
(15.1) 


0.6~ 

, ' 2.9 
11 .2 

, 1 * 2 
19.8 

35.7- 
(14.7) 






SWEDEN . - 

Secondary ^ 
Non-university 
University 

Total 




[ J1972) 

3-9 % 
24.0 


12.6 , 
1.9 
3.1 * 

17.«6. . 






, 10.9 

A 4 ' 5 

^.4 * 


• 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Skilled worker 

training 
Other technical/ 

vocational * schools 
Secondary* general/ 

teacher training 
Higher 


« 

9.0 

, 11 .4 

* - 




6.8 
11.8 , 
9 . 1 




* 




t 

* 

\ 



















(6) Including evening classes. 




40 



TfrffHr J 

;jl mantiiRiYJO/ or hev flZG&lS BaS3£JI3i cipher education 



geiuiauy 

17 and 

1f 

^9 

2£ - 24 
25 and 



FT 



under 
over 

AUSTRALIA^ FT 
unaer 



n and 

18 
19 

2? - 24 
25 and < 



AUSTRALIA^) PT 

1? and under 
1 C 

K - ♦ 

2: - a r 

25 and over 

AUSTRIA 

17* and unaer 

13 . * 

2C-24 

25 answer ' 

DENMARK 
under 21 

21 - 26^ 
27 and, 'over 

SPAIN 

17 and under** 

ir * - 

.19 

20-2^ 

25 and over„ 
FlrtLABD 

4 7 and under 

16 
- 19 
20-24 

25 and over 



rot.(s 

0.2 
10. s 
C1.C 

7.; 



0.2 
1ft. 2 
75*7 

5 



41.9 52. C 


44.9 




'.6.5 


C.9 1.5 


•0.2 


.c.5 3.** 




*2.4 


S.5 


1S-71 





1970 

19. C 
22.:. 
52.0 



"2.2 
21.0 
5.1 




\<7C 



f ;ot. 

9.6" 

i0.3 
|51.3 



1*71 



12. C 
43.5 

'jr.. 5 



Tot. 

0.1. 
5.1 
?5*0 

>;.c 

.9 



13.7 
20;3> 
6.3 
27.5 
32.1 



11.2 
7. 

31.. 2 
41.2 



1972 



29.3 
25.9 
S.7 
6.1 



4- 

2L.9 
2C.2 
4.5 



4e 

43 



3.* 
20tf 
16.5 

4.1 
14. e 



15.? 
19. S 
17.2 
33.3 
H.5 



1975 



0.1 
7.3 

40 r 2 

41*0 

y 



13.0 
17.3 

6.0 
19.1 

4.5 



40.8 
33. f 
6.3 

fee 



3.7 
-19.6 
60*; 



i975\ 



2.6 
5.4 



4fc.9 
29. r 
17.2 
4.6 



44.5 

42.0 
13.5 



.5 
.4 

H.8 
.6 
12.1 



1.6 

30. t 
53.5 
14.6 



21.7 
24% 1 
15.0 
27.4 
11.8 



2.0 
32.3 
51.2 
14.5 



1?76 



Tot. 



0.1 0.1 

r'r.2 E. 1 * 

22.3 37. 2 

57.3 43.7 

16.1 12. c. 



'•3.7 49.2- 
^7.0 32.1 



c.7« 

4.6 



r f (, 

1S7 
C.3 
17.6 
e 1 c 



5.1 
7.6 



5.0 
5.5 
3.0 
1F,.2 
67.5 



34.2 
2.S 
H.2 
1f>.6 
10^2 



4 

1.8 
29.0 
53.0 
1C.1 



39.5 
23.6 
12.4 
16.8 

-7.8 



2.0 
34. t 
50.5 
13.3' 



1977. 




;2.5 
35. e 



45 



« .2 



7 
6.2 
7.3 



11. r. 4.* 
15. < 5.; 

1.^" 3.5 



17.5 



1 T ^ 



34.6 
22.! 
12.2 

v,, 



37.5 
22.3 
1C.7 

T3.a 



16.9 1 .5 



1.6 2.6 

3C.1 33.2 

53.1 49.3 

15.1 H.8 



Percentage 
— ^ . 



"ot. 

C . 1 
*.* 
2^5 
55. V 
1 . '. 



.2 



2:. r 

31. r 



1.C 
2S.C 
52.6 
16.5 



r.1 



.2 



5.5 



2^ 

,4°: 3 

14.3 



(1) Eluding foreign students 
(,?) fscluding teacher trainlr 



./. 



y i ^ ^ ----- training colleges" and the theological colleges 

(") Students starting a bachelor 1 s degree at university 

FT • full-tiae ^ ■ part-time 



3Q _ 
TABLE «f" (fcontd.) 



9 - , 



nuncr , 

17 and under 

16 
19 

20 - 24 

2y and over 

16 an£ under 

19 

20 •% 24 

25 and over 

10 end^under- 
19 

20-24 
v 25 end over ' 

jtETHERLAI«ES 
* under 18^ 



n 



C.2 
16.2 
22.9 
40.5 
12.3 



28.3 



6.3 
23.1 
24*5 
37.3 

6.7 



1970 



43.6 24.4 37.2 
27.5 23.0 30.8 
31.6t 25.1*32.7 25.9 
19.2(> 3.**20.0* 6.1 



20 ?9 



31 



0.3 
14.2 
72.4 

13.0 



196A 

' 4.4 
27.3 
<4.4 

5.5 



1967 

6 26.9 

3 36.5 

ve.i 31.5 

10. C 5.1 



20 - 24 
25 and over 

•UKITEP KIWDOH (univereities)' 
16 and under 

•20' 

21 - 
25 



44.6 
34.3 
*.4 

e.4 

4.2 



55.9 
30.1 
5.7 
4.4 
3.9 



1971 
e.9 e.i 

25.2 26.8 
21.1 25.0 
31. a 2C.2 
13.0 11 " 



197; 



7.7 

26. f 
22.9 , 
27.2 5 " 
• 15.4(5 



N 

5 46.5 

ie.4 21.5 

25.9 20.1 
24.1 11.9 

197^ 
.22.' 6 
„ - 43.5 
3C..7 . 26.5 
15.0 7.4 



-1974 
0.6 0, 



M.1 
25.6 
29.7 
13.0 



UNITED KINGDOM (further education 

18 and under 

' 19 
20 

21 - 24 
25 and over 

SVEDBU7) 

011 25 en0 over 

Of which, covered by 
the 25/5 rule 



42.2 54. C 

32.1 28.0 
9.7 1 

10. e 6 
5.2 4 

advanced ) 

17.6 27.1 

24.2 25Ve 
1\.7 11.2 
25.2 16.1 
16.2*19.7 

1971 • 
35.? 33.3 

e.8 9.7 



39.9 
30.9 
ir>.5 
12.3 
€.3 



35.5 
26.4 
23.5 

13-* 



47. C 
29.5 

e.o 

6 



46,6 51.4 
?4.1 24.9 



P5 
24 
11 



.2 
.2 
.0 

■3J! 
.3U 



42.6 
18.5 
22.0 
5.7 



60.5 
20.2 

^.4 



1S77 



T" 



7.9 
32.6 
25.1 
23.9(5 
10.5(6 



5.4 F.9 
2?. 2 37.5 
26.6 24. i . 
2fc.6(3 1<;.0(5 
13.1(j y.D(6 



\ 



m.b 52.7 
22.7 25.3 



40.3 

30.9 
10.7 
11.8 
6.3 



45.5 
30.3 
9.? 
e.2 
6.2 




inu oyer 

entrants in the Philoaophy Fapultiea 



o 

ERIC 



42 



TABLE 14 



AOE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW ENTRANTS IN NON- 
UNIVERSITY HIGHER EDUCATION 



Percentage 



GERMANY FT 

17 end under** 

1B 

19 

20-24 * 

23 *»d over 

AUSTRALIAN) FT 

17 and unfltr 

16 

19 • 
20-24 

2$ ejad over 

AUSTRALIA^) PT 

17 and under 
18 

.19 

20*24 
• 25 and over 

FRANCE (IUT) 

17 and under 

16 
19 

20-23 

24 *and over 

GREECE(5) 

16 and under 
19 
• 20-24 

25 and over 



1965 ' 



Tot. (1) 



2.8 
8.6 

76.? 

12.4 



8.5 
'16.4 
68.0 

7.1 



1970 



Tot. (2) 

12.2 14.4 
21.5 29.8 
51.0 43.4 

15.3 12.3 



1975 



. F 



Tot. 

0.9 
7.5 
12.3 
66.7 
12.5 



1.4 
9.3 
24.3 
54.8 
10.2 



33.1 
31.3 
11.8 
12.6 
11.1 



10.1 
13.8 
7.9 
26.5 
41.7 



45.6 
31.2 
6.5 
• 5.9 
10.8 



11.0 
14.6 
6.5 
16.9 
49.0 



19.9 
33.3 
40.0 
11.7 



33.5 
36.3 
26.2 
2.0 



1976 



Tot. 

0.9 
6.3 
12.0 
68.4 
12.3 



1.3' 
9.3 
25.3 
55.3 
8.8 



4.0 
31.7 
35.3 
26*8 

2.2 



27.9 43.7 

29.5 32.7 

37.2 27.3 

5.4 1.3 



1977 



Tot. 

0.7 
5.7 
12.1 
67.5 
14.0 



1.1 
8.4 
23.4 
51.9 
9.9 



33.1 
32.6 
11.7 
12.7 
9.9 



10.4 
11.8 
8.3 
26.0 
43.6 



41.1 
32.1 
7.2 
7.7 
10.0 



11.2 
12.4 
6.2 
19.2 
-51.1 



33 .1 
35.3 
25.8 
2.1 



1978 



Tot. (3) 



5.1 
12.3 
69.1 
13.4 



33.9 
31.7 
11.1 
13.7 
11.1 



10.8 
10.7 
6.8 
24.7 
47.1 



8.5 
24.2 
58.3 

9.1 



42.3 
32*9 
7.3 
7.5 

io;o 



10.0 
11.2 
4.9 
20.5 
53.3 



1979 



* . F 



FT - full-tlae 
P? * part-tTiae 



(1) Excluding the higher technical college*. 

(2) Mew entrant! to the colleges of art, music and sport only. 

(3) Higher technical colleges only. 

(4) 'New entrants to the CAE, > whatever degree or diploaa is being taken (university or not). 

First-year enrolments. 



V3 



TABLE 1 5 



jirfmVAL BLTtfEEH ^' cscir. r/rorr^ SCHOOL GP^uV.TjQI 
AHD BJTRY H1T0 HIGHER SDUCATIOH * 



Percentage 



1-955 



AUSTRALIA - University FT 

Following calendar year 
1 year later 
More tftan 1 year later 
0thar(1) 

CAZ - FT 

* Following calendar year 
v 1 year later 
More than 1 year later 
Other 

Univarsitiea PT 
. ~ Following calendar year 
1 year later 
More than 1 year later 
OtherO) 

CAE FT 

Following calendar year 
/ 1 year later 
-Mori than 1 year later 
OtherO) 

UHITED STATES 

Sea* year 
1 to ,3 years 
* U years and* more 

''To tea university ♦ IUT 

Saew year 
' 4Vyear later 
2 yeara or acre . 
Indefinite 

- IUT x 

Sa»e t yeer 

1 year later 

2 years or rore » 
Indefinite 

• NETHERLANDS . * 

University - Transfer rate and interval according^ 



1970 



65.4 
17.5 
17.1 



1975 



S2.2 l ;2.6 
4.5 

3.3 /:.c 



82.7 ' 
7.8 
9.5 



46.3 33.0 

28.5 37.6 
25.3 29.4 



42.0 
13.0 
39.0 



31.7 
6.4 
|29.6 

30.3 



55.7 
-2. 2 
22'. 1 



74.3 
11.8 
12.7 

1.2** 



86.6 
11.3 
3.C 
0.1 



.197' 



7.4 
3.C 
2.9 



:5.5 

7.2 

3.7 



27.* 
7.3 
33. e 
31.8 



54. e 

22.1 
23.1 



Oysnasie 

Saae year 
1 year later 
k years or sore 

Total 

HBS UtheneuB in 197f) 

Saae year 
1 year later 
4 yeers pr acre 

-Total 



75.5 
13.9 
2.4 



63.4 
12.7 
2.0 



91.6 76.1 

'tf.2 r /21.1 

11.7 6.2 
4.0 3.6 

59.9 50.9 



(1971) \ 

e*;8 6e.3 



53.4 ^9.3 



secondary school-leaving 

(1974) 
79.6 56.$ 



*9.4 39.3 



15T7 



.5 62. e 
.1 £.0 



79.4 frf.2 
10.6 7.1 
.8 C.n 



3%8 27.0 
7.2 - 7,6 
30.7 3C* 



26.? 



5.3 -5.5 
14.3 11.0 
4Q.4 43.5 



54.1 
20.9 
24. S 



1:7Z 



£2.? 
< 1 



7C r 
1'.2 



30.7 

20. ' 
4 V.! 



11.: 

7,7 



7.C 



22.2 

CO 



/ J 

5 

. 12 
« 2 



§2 
t 
2 



t 9 



certificate 



'Dtneiudina oualif icetiona obtained through adult or 'concessional* education which are 
SS clelsifie^ in the -other- category by all universities for 1978. 



ET • full-tin* 



p? « eart-tlae 



ERLC 



33 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF KEM ggTRAUTS IN UNIVERSITY (U) 
AI!D nOH-UniYEHSITY (HU)_ HIGHER EDUCATION 



Percentage 



1 

AUSTRIA 
* - University ' 

General Secondary 
Technical ana vocational 

DENMARK 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1<?7C 


1977 






64.6 
15.4 


e3.7 * 

16.3 






77.4 
22.6 


- Total u + rrj 

«• ' Studentercksamen 
H? (1) 
' t '' Other 


7 


77.1 
> 7.0 
16.0 


68.6 ' 

17.5 

14.0 








' ♦ - Faculties of Arts 

* Studentercksaaen 

HP 

Other" 




91.3 
1.7 
7.1 


69.7 

, ie.4 

11.9 




• 




- Faculties of Science 

Student ereksaaen 
H? 

Other t 

* ~ Technical university 

Studentereksaaen 

H? 

Other 




92.6 
0.7 ' 
6.6 

87* 
12.6 


77.4 
11.6 
11.0 

85.7 
1.7 
12.6 


• 


> 


A 


- Schools of economics and 
management 

S tu der. t e re k sanen 
Other 




68.5 
31.5 


• 

7c. S 
3.8 
19.5 






» 


- NU teacher training colleges 

Student V eamm* 
H? 

^ - HU Teknllca 

Studentereksaaen 
E? 

Other 




4 

27.3 , 
0.5 

3.0 « 
97.0 


57.4 
38.6 
3.9. 

10.5 
, * . j 

ei.2 






V - 


SPAIN 














♦ - Faculties 

- Pre- university - COU* 

. - Technical education 

- Students over 25 

- Other 




♦ 




85.4 
6.1 
1.7 
6.6 


86.6 
4.7 

1.9 ' 
6.6 


• 


"Higher technical' schools 

- Pre-university - COU* 

- Technical education 
, - Students over 25 

- Other 
• 

-Architecture, technician- 
engineers 

- Pre-university - COU* 

- Technical education 

- Students over 25 
Other 


** — 


t 


- 


/ 

87.4 
7.2 
0.4 
5.0 

70.7 
6.6 

O R 
22.2 


9.0 - 

0.4 

5.0 

74.5 
6.2 

C.5 
16,6 




- Basic smsJtaX teachers 

- Pre-university - COU* 
" Technical education 

~ Students over 25 

- Other 






L 


93.2 
0.8 

5.5 


92.9 
0.6 

' 1:1 ' 


• 



(1) Preparatory examination for higher education intended mainly for people who have net 
completed seconder)* education and wish to resume their studies. 



^ • COU » University foundation course 



erJc 



TABLE 15 (contd.) ■ 



PRABCZ 

• diversities ♦ 

i BAC A, B, C, 

- BAC E, F, 6, 

on s 

- Social advanceneot program 



IUT 

B 
K 



19'5 



- XVf only 

- BAC >, B, C, D 

- BAC E, y f G, H 

- Equivalent exa»inationa J 
-» fecial tn trance exaainatiox s 
. Social advanceaerjt prograacH 

ITALY 

- University, total 

- Secondary, general 

- Secondary, teacher training 

- Secondary, technical 

- Secondary, vocational 

- Other, 

- Faculty of Arts 

Secondary *, general 

- Secondary, teacher training 

- Secondary, technical 
* _ Secondary, vocational 

- Other 

- Technology 

- Secondary, general 

- Secondary, teacher training 
-Secondary, technical 

- Secondary, vocational 

- Other 

- Economics 

- Secondary, general 

- Secondary, teacher training 

• Secondary, technical 

• Secondary, vocational 

- Other 



v 



University 
- Cywasiua (3 



or 4 

certificates 

- Priority students 

- 25/5, 25/4 (3) a . 

- ^ir!^*ctr^«?ate 
* Other 

Total higher education 

- Gyanaaiua (3 or U years) 
-Otter s^jondarj akft Icrtw 

- Priori tv students 

- 25/5, 25/4 

- adults with no secondary 
^school-leaving certificate* 



44.2 
18.1 

34. e 

2.9 



35.1 
55.1 
7.0 

2.8 

5£.e 4 
37.4' 

"3.6 



82.6 

86.3 
0.7 

13.0 



1570 



37.4 
19.4 
4C2 

3.C 



1.6 



40.9 
0.4 
54.5 

4.3 



19.3 
3.0 
76.4 

U2 



\ 



1975 



ft) 

80.4 
6.3 
7.8 
2.3 



5C1 
43:1 
2.5 
2.0 
0.4 



m 

45. C 
12.2 
37.9 * 



36.4 
3S.5 
19.1 

4.9 



41.2 
0.6 
51.9 

6.3 



26.4 
4.4 
64.4 

4T9 



56.8 
4.4 

11.9 © 
18.3 

6.6 



1576 



1977 



197^ 



81.6- 
15.2 
1.4 
1.2 
C.& 



45.4 
46.9 
1.1 
2.3 
0.3 



45.3 
12.0 
35.3 
4.0 



3C2 
20.2 



42% 7 
C.6 

47.4 
3.8 
5.6 



30.2 
J3.9 
5p.4 

3.0 



54.0 



■ 5, 
12, 
18, 



9.7 



77.6 
,15.6 
5.6 
0.9 

0.; 



47.2 
47.8 
2*7 
2.0 
0.3 



5**?_ 

6.7 
6.4 
13.5 
' 4.7 

14.5 



57.4 

11.2 
4.3 

12.2 



(2) Excluding th. IUT. 

(5) ProplJof 25 Mid ov.r who h«v. flv. or four y.wi« work .xp.ri.nc. 
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1965 


1970 
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1976 
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Hlah School 
Total 

- University 

- Moo-University 


(1966) 


51.7 
25.0 

26.7 


54.5 
24.1 

30.4 


52.4 
23.2 

29.2 


52. e 

21.9 ' 
30.7 


51.3 
.22.6 

20.7 


51.4 
23.2 
20.2 


Unlvesfcitiss nd 
Centra* 


59.3 


54.6 . 


53.8 
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Ratio of pupils sttrollad for a w*-university or COU year and those who havs taken a sixth eoneral 
baccalaureate ysar or a 7th technical baccalaureate ysar. In the pr^cedinc year. m * 



URXOD STATES 

•High school" 
0 ♦ VU 

Preparatory classe i 
to Grands s ecolos 

- General 
ba cc ala ur oato 

- Technician's 
baccalaureate 

Universities 

* General 

baccalau r oa to 

- Technician's 

; baccalauraato 

IW 

baccalaureate 

- Technicians 
Becoal aureate 

Higher technician 

- Oanaral 

baccalaureate 

- Technician's 
baccalauraato 

Total 

- Oanaral 
baccalauroato 

• Technic Ian 1 ■ 
baccalauroato 

JU>AM 



51.7 
(1966) 

*.5 . 



50.2 

61.5 
C1973) 

12.1 
0.3 

53.3- 
ii.5 

6.4 > 
14.0 

6.4 

1C.1 

78.2 § 
45.9 



82.5 



12.1 
*0.2 

54.7 
15.0 

G.9 
1*3.3 

7.7 
13*6 

81.4 
4Z.1 



58.1 



58.8 



12.9 
0.0 

55.5 
16.5 

7.3 
t4.7 

8.9 
19.0 

M.e 

51.0 



Nov entrants In the universities and junior collates as a porcentafs of 1st cycle secondary 
school- leavers 'three years previously . J 

17.0 | 23.6 27.0 [ 38.6 • 



37.7 



I 

first-year university students aa^ percentage of pre-univeraity-achool-leevers 



>c.4 



37.4 



mim> KXNODCM 



4 I 87,1 • j 80.6 



00.4, 



77.5 



Destination of secondary school-leavers with the following passe si 



Universities 
3 or acre A- leva Is 

2 A-levels 
1 A-levsl 

5 or acre 0- levels 

1 to 4 0- levels 

further Faucet ion 

3 or acre A-levels 

2 A-levels 
1 A-level 

5 or acre d- levels 

1 to 4 0- levels 

total universities 
9 or acre A-levels 

2 A-levels 
1 A-level 

5 or aore 0- levels 
1 to 4 o-ls 



68.2 
20.9 
1.7 
0,2 
0.0 



15.4 
41.4 
41.7 
26.5 
16. § 



57.6 
11.3 
0.7 
0.1 

o.c 



28.1 
61.) 
61.0 
42.2 
25.0 



4 o-lave*^ 



further education 

83.6 ««,7 

62.3 72.6 

42.8 61.7 
26.7 
16.6 



42.3 
23.* 



66.9 
21.7 
0.7 
0.4 
O.O 



13.6 
38.0 
35,6 
27.7 
14,7 



80.5 
59.7 
36.3 
27.8 
11.7 



f 

55.2 

y \'% 

o. 1 
0.0 

24.4/ 

45.9! 

46.31 

40,2 

27.3 



79.* 
60.7 
47.5 
40.3 
27.3 
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CHAPTER II 



STRUCTURE- OF HIGHER EDUCATION PROVISION : ' 
THE HERITAGE OF THE 1970s 
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I. LIMITS TO GROWTH OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

This Chapter will focus on some of the more 
significant structural and qualitative characteristics of 
changes that have occurred in post-secondary education in 
recent years, as compared with the pattern of developments 
which prevailed during- the 50s and 60s, It should be 
stressed from the outset, however, that many of the critical 
problems and issues facing post secondary systems in the 
early eighties are not all that different from those already 
identified and discussed before the onset 7 " of the economic A 
crisis. r 

Some of the permanent dilemmas confronting policy- 
makers in the field of higher education were summed up %ta . 
the general report to the OECD Conference on Future Structures 
of Post Secondary Education, held in 1973, in the following 
terms! 

• * * - 

".This fcew^oal structure for post-secondary education, 
superimposed on its traditional^fiinctions, gives 
rise to^a number of critical areas of tension around 
which much *of the current -debate on- the future of 
liigher education revolves. Such tensions exist , for 
; ' example: * - 

- between the requirements of excellence and of 
egalitarianism; — 

- between the structure and size of individual demanti 
for higher education and ' of . labour market require- 
mental % . * x 

- between the aspirations and interests of the 

\ dif f erent groups involved ^ in higher education; 

- between the aspirations and expectations of individual 
and the prevailing socio-economic constraints in 
teras of availability of resources, academic, attitudes 
institutional hierarchies., established cultur6l and 
social value structures striving for self-perpetua- 
tion" (1). 



(1) Policies for J Higher Education . General Report . Conference 
on Future ^"cruclSures of Fost-Seoondary Education, OECD, 
Paris, 16-29 June, 1973. , 
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The new social and economic context no doubt has led 
tro changes in priorities, to a number of problems' being 
Viewed in a different light and to render certain conflicts 
and tensions more acute; but basically many of the current 
questions and issues in higher education are the result of 
the structural and qualitative changes brought about by the 
extraordinary expansion of this sector during the two 
preceding decades. „ 

The 'crisis of fhe 196$s, at least in most European 
countries, was due to a large extent to the lack of an 
adequate institutional framework to cope with the growing 
and increasingly diverse student population. But while it 
takes time to develops structures in response to new pressures, 
it takes even longer before people can begin to fully grasp 
the implications, for the individual and for society as a 
whole, of .post-secondary systems which in a few years more 
$han trebled their population reaching enrolment ratios above 
15, '20 or 25 per cent of the relevant age group. There is 
still a greater time lag before this awareness is translated . 
into changes in attitudes, expectations and in the actual 
behaviour of the various groups directly concerned with the • 
advent of mass higher education: young people and their 
parents,, teaching staff ,■ employers as well as educational 
policy, makers and government authorities; 

While the terms "steady state" or "zero growth" may 
be useful as a succinct characterisation of the situation 
•aiuring'the 1970s (particularly in order. to highlight the 
difference's with respect to the period of growth during the 

f'Os) it is important to remembe^Ttfcat in the majority of , 
OECD countries the overall growth !6f the post-secondary 
tor has continued, albeit at a much slower pace, during 
s decade(l). Thus many of the current problems stem from 
the need to pursue the slow process of internal organisation 
and cdnsolidation "of mass systems in a much less favourable 
socio-economic context and against the difficulties of needed 
^readjustments in attitudes and behaviour-. 

' * 

Past OECD work in the .field of higher education 
focussed on the analysis and comparison of the main 
quantitative trends and structural reforms of the 1960s and 
made some prognoses about the future patterns of development, 
'"particularly in countries where mass higher education was 
emerging(2). To a large "extent, these analyses and forecasts 

;(1) See Annex to Chapter I. 

(2) faV Towards New Structures of Pos t-Secondary Education, 
rrenn. Paris T97T; Id) Policies for Higher Education . uECD t 
, Paris 1974; (c) TowardTTfess Higher Educatio n. Issues 
and Dilemmas. OECD, Paris 197**. 
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used as a conceptual .framework the elite-mass-universal 
access model originally presented by Martin Trow(l). 
According to this theory of stages of development, structural 
reforms in the United States were typical of a .country 
passing from admass system to a stage of quasi universal 
access, while^n Western European countries reforms were 
designed, to cope with problems of the transition from elite 
to mass higher education, seen as an ineluctable development 
in an assumed context of steady growth. The Trow model was 
no doubt extremely useful as a framework for the study of 
post-secondary systems in a comparative perspective and in 
providing a basis for a more global and coherent analysis of 
a variety of dimensions within the field of higher education 
orten treated in isolation. "However, as, with th# majority 
of forecasts made 1 in the mid-1960s, it Rroved less successful 
in terms of predicting developments in the 1970s. 

+v, .. 0DV i° ua ly no one could have been expected to foresee ' 
tne oil crisis and the economic recession and its subsequent 
effects on education. But the fact remains that, at the time. 
"ySS ?J com Pa r ative work in education was over-concerne* 
with identifying similarities in patterns of development. W 
^ssential differences among OECD countries, in particular 
those relating -WTthe structure of their educational systems 
and prevailing attitudes to -education, "tended to be neglected 

as 22? e ^Pl a 5 iator y factor of the greater diversity of trends 
in. the OECD area. 

« 

Martin Trow has himself recently made an interesting 
critical analysis of his conceptual scheme, pointing to a 
series of factors which may hflp explain why European systems 
did not develop as foreseen in the early f970s(2). 

In the present report the argument is put forward that' 
a key factor which past forecasts did not take sufficiently 
into account is the basic organisational features of education 
and training provision for the 16-19 year old in individual 
countries, in particular the various forms of secondary 
education.- The impact of quantitative^ growth of secondary 
schbols on the development of the higher levels has been 
recognised for a long time. But far less attentibn has been 
focussed on the -organisation and functions of secondary 
education; on the specific selection and orientation 
procedures used, on how these affect demand for higher 
education and consequently the sJLze and structure of post- 
secondary systems. Some of these aspects will be reviewed '. 
in Chapters III and IV; .at this stage it is useful to point # 

OrTrow, Martin, Problems in the transition from Elite to 
JSnS H i« h f^ Ration in Poli ces for Higher -Erin cation , 
OECD, Paris, 1974. ' ' 

(2) See Martin Trowt Elite and I lass Higher Education: . 

American Models and Eur<jp.*an P.ealities in Re searc n into 
higher Educ ation. Proce sses and Struotu rps'/'^tockt^l ^. 
bwecien N^uc, 1979. ' 
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to* those particular characteristics of European secondary- 
systems whicn can help account for some of the "unexpected" 
trends in higher education during the. 1970s and throw some 
light 6n the prospects for further development in the coming 
years. ' 

It will.be recalled that in the 1960s the view was 
held that with the continuous expansion of secondary education 
in Europe the growth in private demand for higher education 
would toe such that European countries would, be in need of 
setting up mass post-secondary institutions functionally 
equivalent to the community colleges in the United States, 
Canada and Japan- At least two distinctive features of 
many European upper secondary schools' help explain why 
higher education did not expand as rapidly, as foreseen nor . 
did it follow the U.S. model of development, These are (a) 
the modal age of secondary school-leavers; (b) yfche existence 
of lines of study as basic units of organisation at the 
upper secondary level. " and in particular the -existence "of a 
rather large technical-vocational sector at this level. 

(a) The modal age of secondary school leavers 

Since educational structures and reforms are most 
often viewed as an integral part of more global social^ . 
policies concerned with the needs and problems of speqKic 
age groups, the age distribution of the population attending 
a particular level or type of education is a significant 
indicator in any attempt to foresee its future development. 
This is not only a question of changes in the balance between 
mature and young students; it relates also, and more 
significantly in the present context, > to -the. differences 
between countries "in "the age composition of young students 
pursuing their initial education. • t • % 

As shown in the Table .on the following page;- while • 
in the United States and Japan'? the madority*of T8-year-olds 
are enrolled at the tertiary level, in many of the .European 
.countries the same age group tends to be heavily represented 
at the secondary level. This phenomenon is most evident in 
Austria, Western Germany, Netherlands, Switzerland. and the 
Scandinavian countries where a similar trend - though far less 
pronounced, can also be observed for the 19 year old students* 
As was pointed out in a previous OECD study (1 ) these .. 
differences do not necessarily mean that all European students 
have more -years of formal' education' before entering higher 
education .{this is only the case in Germany'), in some cases 
they are due to late school erftry age (Scandinavia), in 



(1) .Selection and Certification in Education and Employment 
Part T. ' C 
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Enrolment* Rates^of 18 and 19. year old 
students K 

mm l— — >— ^^^^^ v * 

Country 1 8 yefer old 19 year old 

x Secondary Higher Secondary HIgEer 

Education Education Education Bducatlori 

Australia(l979)(4) 6,6 > 12,9 , 1,4 . 13,3 

Austria (1977) 40, 9(1) 4,1 13,1(2)(1-) 7^9 

Canada (1977) 20,9 # .19,4 . 4.-0 24,3 

Denmark (1977 ) 54,1 0,8 . 41,7 ^ 4,0 

France (1976)" * 23,9 . 10,4(3) 0 7,6 ^ . 13,6(3)' 

Germany (1978) 60,9(1) 0,9 29,1(1) 4,3,' 

Greece (1975) " 25,5 • 9,4 18,5 
^Japan (1976) % 3,6* 40,1 ♦ 



14,9 
40,?/ 



♦Netherlands (1976) 32,3 6,0(5) 14,8 9,3(5) 

^Norway (1976) 47 0,7 ^ 23,0 5,0 

Spain (1977) 19,8 14,5 12,2 15,0 - 

Sweden (1978) • 35,2 0,9 10,9 4,5 

United Kingdom(l977) 35,,4(D 7,3 23,3(1) ' 12,4 

^United States . 16, 1 "32, 2 3,6 . 36,9 - 

Source: Annex to -Chapter I. » 



• * « 

OECD Statistics of Education, OECD 1981 • 
Full and Part-time students * 
1976 

Including the "Classes Preparatoires to the' Grande s Ecoles". 

Not including apprenticeship. 

Not including university type higher education. 
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others they are explained "by the large number of students 
who. repeat grades (France). They do, however, ' point to the 
significant fact that under present Schooling conditions,. • 
if Eur6pean countries aim at achieving United States levels 
6*f enrolment ratios for their- 18^and even 19-year-old 
population; this would not lead to a similar expansion of 
thefr post-secondary. systems. 

CbJ The existence of streaming in upper secondary education 

Whatever the differences in rates. of expansion and 
,in types or speed ofTreforms, the curricula and structure of 
studies of the last years of secondary education, in all , 
Western European countries continue to be organised around 
a varying number but clearly defined and high ly structured . 
lines of study . In" all of "them a clear difference is.maae 
between long cycle - Usually transfer oriented - and short 
cycle - usually terminal oriented lines of study, as well as 
between a general , a technical and a vocational sectoTr Even 
in Sweden (1 5 ». one of The European countries 

which most ^trongiy advocates the development of "comprehensive 
upper secomary- education", or the Hhi'ted Kingdom(2) where 
various typ&a, of comprehensive: upper secondary sohools oo- 
exiet (i.e. tertiary colleges, sixth form colleges) this • 
concept -is in no way understood as implying the abolition, of - - 
different lines of study. In spite of the varying^ and . 
changing interpretations" within the European context, . the 
comprehensive principle when applied* to the upper se condary 
level is primarily understood as the elimination or attenuation 
of hierarchical and status differences among rather well- 




Thus contrary to the .comprehensive systems in North 
America where most options prepare or qualify for further ' • 
studies, European countries have maintained a rather large 
vocational sector at the upper secondary level in preparing* 
pupils for a final professional qualification^) and 'only . 
exceptionally qualifying for direct entrance^ post-secondary _ 

studies. -*\ , / 

") .. — • 

(1 rQECD Reviews of National Policies for Education: ' 

Educational Reforms in Sweden . Paris, 1981. * r 

(2) G, Neave, Hew They Fared: The Impact o f the Comprehensive 
* School upon the Universities . London. 1975. 

(3) See Chapter III. 



Both" the presence of an older student body etnd the 
organisation of studies 6n the basis of streams implying - 
in many cases' .a substantial degree of specialisation, provide 
. -ndications that European upper secondary schools are fulfil ling 

a number of function s which in the United States are being 

assigned to the firs t years of post secondary ediff&E Ion: — 
There is evidence that this is true in the field of general 
as well as technical education. Young people having obtained 
their academic secondary -school certificates in France, 
Germany, United Kingdom or in Scandinavian countries and who ' 
f viant -to pursue higher education studies in 'the' United Stages' 
\are graft*ad equivalences which allow them -to take the f our 
year Bachelor's degree in three years, occasionally in less 
time - depending, of course \ on the* entry standards of the 
particular institutions (1 ). Also quite a number of 
professional qualifications whittr in Europe' are -obtained at 
the end of .secondary schooling, in the United States- require 
some years, of pos^ secondary education*. 

* a This type of functional equivalence between institutions ' 
that are formally classified .under different levels of 
education highlights . the weakness o£ international comparisons 

a which analyse in' relative isolat:Wwa single level of ■ 
^education or a specific sector of^fhe educational system. 

*f : . Whether the continuousjkrowth of enrolment rates of 

the 16-19. year . group y in' Europ$%ill lead to a closer . 
resemblance between 'Europelan Wper secondary systems and 
.the North American seniof- hj£»jchool modll Is* a question 
which cannot , be answered simple terms. Expansion and 
diversification in .response to common pressures and 

• objectives lead, of course,, to a certain' convergence at 
least in terms of the problems and issues being /faced by 
most countries in- the OEGD area.' On the other hand, since 
the economic recession and the growing questioning of ''past 
patten* of growth at the post compulsory level came at a 
time when" signifiQant differences still existed - i^aferms 
of levels of participation, type of attendance and^ s ' 
structures - it could be argued that Western European^ 
countries may in th€* coming j-ears seek^other ^models of 
development. • • ^ 

In this Respect j Western European countries ha¥e no * - 
. doubt benefitted from the experience of countries which 
preceded them, in the "process of educational expansion. In 
the United States, for example-^ a frequent cl&im over past" 
yeaae has been that the rapid growth and democratization of 
.education was ' accompanied by a weakening" in the. quality of 
secondary education. Even admitting that" such a development 
is to a large extent 1 the direct consequence of a larger 

u'jLsuch an" opportunity is also granted to a smail 
percentage of US Jaigh school trtud&nts who take a . 
special examination. . . j 
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proportion of pupifs from the less privileged groups and 
' with lower levels of academic ability, there are many who 
question the policy of devoting . substantial resources to 
remedial education at the tertiary Uufil ra ^ e l than , n • n 
improving standards and performance the high school level. 
One result of- this practice has been that more and more 
young people have had to take a 13th and 14th year; of 
education in order to attain minimum standards or basic 
skills traditionally associated with a secondary level 
/education. ' — 

Over the past years this line of criticism has 
gained momentum and at present" there seems tabe a ^trong 
movement in the United , States in favour of devoting far more 
attention to the social and educational problems being 
confronted at the senior high^school level(1). 

In most European- countries the policy is tc-encourage 
participation at the upper secondary level. Howe'ver, a 
major concern is that of avoiding that upper secondary 
education be considered only, or even primarily, as an 
. intermediate or : incomplete stage requiring the immediate- 
• pursuit of post-secondary studies. As at present in the 
Unjfted States, there is a strongNaeve—in favour of "Jtjgf 
of maintaining minimum standards for the completion of this 
cycle. Similarly, there is also a move to strengthen 
the professional orientation and relevance of the various 
options provided in -contrast to past trends o f adding more 
ymrs of study as a requirement for entry into certain 
. occupations and professions. The rapid development of 
schemes enabliiig-yeang people in post-compulsory schooling 
to combine in various ways, education, training and work _ 
are also likely to affect%emand for higher education. 

Whether these are temporary measures largely 
conditioned by. present concerns over youth unemployment, or 
whether they reflect a more profound change in educational 
. philosophy, is again a controversial issiie. What is clear, 
however, is that both quantitative and structural changes 
at the upper secondary level call for mufch closer^ scrutiny 
and attention, in 'view of the crucial vole they play in 
Shaping the future ' of nigher. education, i 

- "7 ' * * 

' (1) It is ^interesting to point out that the U.S. Carnegie . 
Council for the Advancement of Teaching, -which for many 
years has assigned top priority to higher education, _ 
is now paying greater attention to secondary education. 
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11 • STRUCTURAL REFORMS OF HIGHER EDUCATI ON 

Compared to the decade of the 1960s, the 1970s 
appear as a period " of considerable 1 stability in terms of 
structures of post-secondary educational ) • Whether this 
stability is only apparent in the sense that -there have 
been less dramatic «and highly visible structural refdrms, 
or whether it also involves a general slowdown in the pace 
or internal change and innovation at this level of education, 
is a mattar of controversy. Judgements are likely to vary 
as much from country to country as within individual 
countries, depending on the groups which produce such 
judgement as well as on the sectors of higher education • 
which are under strut iny. . t 

J* 

To a large extent, the apparent stability of recent 
years can be seen as a natural follow up of the wave of • 
expansion, major dverall reforms and the creation of new- 
types of institutions, i.e. short cycle institutions, open 
universities, which characterised the period of the 1960s 
and early 1970s. After the widely publicised debates on 
general policies and the actual formulation and approval of 

reform proposals concerning major sectors- of higher • ' ' 
education, came the period when the problems of detailed 
implementation had to be faced,. Andv-these were problems 
which, most often, had to be tackledgat the level of the 
individual institutions, of departments and of staff - 
student relationships. 

J , J ., Thus » ^ areas such as internal* management, access 
conditions and ^criteria, structure of studies, organisation 
of curricula, much effort ana^tngeftuity was required to 
translate into practice the terms of reference and broad 
principles formulated at the political level in earlier 
years. Additional *lff iculties - stemmed from the fact that 
drastic-changes in the socio-economic context of Member • 
countries occurred between the time when these manor 
policies were formulated and 'the time of their actual 
implementation. Much of the criticism and impatience oh 
the part of outside groups, and even of public authorities, 
vi i7 a "Y is the * Performance of higher education institutions 
reflect a lack of understanding of the difficulties 
involved in the process of .implementation of "these reforms. 
There, is also a tendency, "at times, to' under-estimate the 
significance and the long-term consequences of grass root 
or internal, changes within individual colleges and 
universitjtes. ■ > r 



(l),When reference is made throughout the report to the 1960s 
and 1970s this should not be interpreted as covering 
exactly each, decade. The 1960s is understood- as the 
period of growth and expansion lasting in most Member 

• countries up to the early 1970s. The 1970s globally 

• encompasses the period which' is marked by the beginning 
of the economic recession, that is 1973/74. • 
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The fact that reforms "in higher education during 
the 1970s seem to have* been mainly in the form; of slow 
incremental changes and focussed more on internal and- . 
qualitative aspects than on overall structures - in the 
words of M. Trow, on the "private livetfV rather than on 
the "public lives" (1) - of Ugher education systems, makes 
broad cbaract^tsations of national policies during this 
period particularly difficult. 

} . At the risk, of oversimplifying the discussion an 
'attempt- will be made to identify some of the more significant 
trends characterising developments in higher education 
during .the 1970s, comparing them when possible with those 
prevailing during the 60s, The main features of the - 
scenario of the 1960s and that of the 1970s which account 
for many of the differences have been repeatedly stated 
and will not be reviewed here. Considering' that trends 
and reforms are typically the result of the interplay of 
a variety of pressures and circumstances in which casual 
relationships are difficult to discern, the emphasis of 
the present review will be on the type and direction of 
change rather than on the complex dynamics of how the 
change came about. r 

, * * 

Changes in the institutional framework of higher 
education systems will be examined under the following 
Readings: ' I 

(a) New hierarchies in post-secondary education; 

(b) Internal reforms within universities; 

) Reorganisation of the non-univer-sity sectors; 

(d) Continuing Education: the expanding sector of post- 
secondary education. 



See, M. Trow - The Public and Private Lives of Higher * 
Education in Daedalus, Winter 1975. Public -life is 
defined as comprising all the plans and. decisions 
affecting colleges and universities made by people 
other than teachers and students. It includes- public 
discissions and governmental decisions about the 
support, organisation and structure of higher education; 
the hearings of legislative committees; the work of 
coordinating commissions" and state departments of 
higher education and much (but not all) of university ; 
-administration. ~ • 

Private life of higher education is what actually 
happens* in the classrooms, libraries, the laboratories, 
at the desks and in the offices, the moment-by-moment, 
day-to-day activities and interactions of teachers and - • 
students engaged in teaching and learning. 
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(a) New hierarchies p pst-seoondary Education 

S 12,1 ^*?? 1 ^ 0s » * n»Jor concept in the ahalysis 
of the quantitative and structural development of post- 

bJSSffLfSJSlJi? 11 *^ 8 ^5 distinction which was established 
-S^fJ? STf ity , type nondiversity type higher 
education. .This classification made/ it possible to highlight 
the existence and increased significance of a wide rangT 

^f^?fe^S tlte i 10n f .^ lc >i & v * n the traditional 
equating higher education With university studies, • 

^^^"r 683 *? 6 ! ln ear1 ^ investigations. Studies ' 
ni Q ^ d i? h ? t0H, y between the »jK>bl*« university and the 
tjofn?^^ 6 ^? 0 ?:" 111 ^ 31 ^ c £??enents of higher education 
pointed to the hierarchical structure characterising most 

?2 «2 e 225S? r3r s ? ste ™ 8 - They also paid special attention 
whirS w££ 1JS? f aced . ■wy.poit secondary institutions 

thi^JES I&^J?* t0 *tt om l f^ 1 ? cognised members of 
the higher education world while at the same time being 
™* e * ftrong pressures to develop a distinctive^role in 

i^flW 100 ^ 6 Uvenlty <& educational provision at 
this levelU;. This characterisation between the "noble" and 
less noble* sectors seems far less obvious now than a 
*FmS*2P1a F1 T stly £ most ^er countries' the expansion 
££if^^ att< ?*_ has by its elf "led to a. much wider \ 
e ?^?£ V^ iversit y and non-university type programmes 

SS.^?2^ i S?^^ 0n,, ' ! lvln S rls « *'° S^atef <*iyersity and 
prestige difference's within each of these sectors. Recent 

' 2?I e i2 P ? ents + ajr £ ectln f both the supply and the demand fo? 
£2£^/ft oatl S? 2* y *? ve ' further contributed to accentuating 
?^L° f H 1 * 8 * I^srnel " hierarchical differences i ' ^ 
! ff C l on ° f "fferus clauaug in certain universities 
SEn!*??^?!!! Messing a growing competition for entry 
^f^jSr™ ©pen access policies are maintained; 
fJ^^f^JJfSr^ 068 . 111 5 he employment prospects of graduates 
■S^2232£J5 eld8 ° f Study » 80oe ^tnessiflg high?ates 
«,«^ e r!5 pl0ymen ? 2 r even unemployment while others have 
fSSJS ?i- e 5l ;Py ln 5° occu Pations or professions with high 
££ 31', ? restl * e and power j renewed gdvernment concern 
^«+2! V , S plng a , sma11 number of well-financed and staffed 
dISand °| 0 excellence Protected against the impact ,of 

k+ S^SSS^ ' 1 fl 8 ^t d % be moaned that at the root 
SJSSJS 01 * 0 '^**TsiJy)» "less noble" (non-university) 
distinction was the tradltional \cademic value system v 
dominSnt at the time. This plac ed V^Llo? of Se prestige 
^« a jS y + the °f etl S al so-called disinterested 7tu£2. 
Plus the training for, c ertain established professions, 

(1) Sy°i e H ^er Education: A Search for Identity. 

OECD, Paris, 1973. - ~ • • " - 
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while relegating to the lower eohelons programmes which 
were primarily concerned with the teaching of knowletge 
and skills usable directly In a wider^ range of occupations. 
It was dear, even thea.- however, that ^prestige and 
quality differences will always exist among individual 
institutions and in this sense more, and less noble Ml 
universities or colleges; what is important is that these 
differences do not apply t6 whole categories of institutions 
e.g. university versus nonMiniversity sector" (1). 

Actual developments-have followed at least 
partially this postulate, perhaps at a faster pace than 
was expected some years ago. With the changing labour 
market situation the dominance of strictly academic 
criteria has declined at the same time as growiJW 
Importance is being assigned to the employment ■alue of 
different types of higher education. > Thus a .different 
order of preferences seems to have emerged: the ranking 
of institutions and programmes in the new pecking order 
is still ccnditionfofby their academic standing but. also, 
and to a far greater extent than in the past, bv their 
perceived -lob relevance . r= 

The. growing importance assigned to ^fee immediate 
employment value of higher education lnfet£wtidns is 
having a number of effects both on supply and tdemand 
which will be discussed throughout the report. In terms 
of the pecking order of the various components' of national 
systems of "higher eduoatt on the following developments 
are of particular significances (a) the traditional 
university model has\p»* some* of its attraction and 
prestige^ this has alio meant that other higher education 
Institutions have been less prone to copy universities 
and that problems of academic drift h>ve somewhat 
subsided; (b) hierarchical differences among programmes 
within the university as well as the non-university 
sectors have sharpened to an extent that some of them have 
acquired greater significance than the previous binary 
university non-university distinction. . Within each x 
sector some departments or institutions- witness a growing 
competition for entry whereas othdrs have declining 
enrolments and empty places; (c) directlv related, a 
number of short oyole programmes .or institutions, 
especially those with a professional orientation and * 
providing a certain guarantee of " employment are listed 
higher in the order of student preferences-thai some, I 
university programmes with less Profess ional relevance \ 
or leading to employment outlets! which arc saturated. 



(1) T^jwrds New Sjr^ctures^of Post- Secondary Education. 
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- ^suiting situation is< illustrated in the 

£S 1 i? w ^ «T aph sowing the standing of different tLmm 

ana employment dimen&4on<1 ). It should be interoreted 
merely j 8 an analytical schema designed to ilW?atl the 

^?? ft ^ff Bent . and ^ aci l^e discufsiSn otn& ottht 
v^implications of current trends. 



« High 

f 



Academic 
Standing 



Low 



< High Level. Professional 

> Schools 
Medicine 

Centres of Excellence 



Short cycle 
programmes 
leading to 
saturated - 
employment 
outlets* 
Some general 
and non- 
traditional . 
programmes 



University v " 
programmes which 
are high risk from 
an employment pointy 
ooint of view i.e. 
Lties, Social 



point 
Humaniw. 
Sciences 



Short cycle vocationally 
oriented programmes 
with restricted entry 
ahd/or leading to 
occupations in high 
demand . . 



Low 



Employment 



oymi 
value 



High 



< Bearing in mind the far greater comolexitv of th* 

va^S™?^ n !£° I \ in each ^onal dSS? 2d ?he 
2? + m S 0rdl S« tocountries it -could be useful to 
wl J h i n ^! aohoS y 8tem recent changes in the relative 
US StSre? ******** °P tlons .«* likely mobiUty L 



(1 ) As will be seen in other sections of the reoort the 

X? 1 * 6 i B a less ri2?d Sd wre 

n 8U y e ??, lv ? dimension than academic standin*. It is 

[ EES lr5*lZ t0 Ch f5f e ov ? r a ^lativily short time 

^^^l? e 4.?° re S f £? cted ^ the ^dividual or group 
characteristics of those involved in the assessment; 
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Listed on the upper right hand side of the graph 
are a selected number of university type institutions^ or 
programmes ranking high on both dimensions, usually strongly 
selective, performing the traditional functions or higher 
education (strong concentration on research and post-, 
graduate education and training for high level professions). 
Whatever scenario is chosen for the coming decades, the 
future of this "noble" sector seems to be relatively, well- 
assuredP from most points of view (student demand, fhst itu- , 
tional prestige, government support). The notably 
exception for some of them would be perhaps that of 
maintaining strong research capability. 

• v» 

Of particular interest in the present discussion 
is the situation of those university programmes (centre of 
the graph) which traditionally had a high academic ranking 
and prestige but which under the combined effects of massive 
expansion, the declining employment value of their degrees 
and consequent changes- in student choices, risk becoming • 
increasingly unattractive options. The situation of such 
university programmes - more often found in the fields of 
humanities, -social science and pure science - becomes even 
. more critical when in addition to the -problems created by 
lacR of employment outlets, they constitute the main or ., =- 
only open access sector of higher education and are thus 
perceived both as high "risk" options and as "safety valves" 
for the overall system. As a consequence of losing some or 
their attraction and prestige these programmes recruit a 
larger proportion of low motivated students those previously 
rejected by other selective institutions; those v/ho enrol 
fully aware 6f their slim chances in the competition for 
entry into the prestigeous higher education fields; 
students accumulating credits awaiting entry into other 
selective university courses; young secondary school 
graduates "parking" for lack. of job opportunities, etc. , 
In addition, the trend amon£ senior academic staff members 
to neglect or move away from undergraduate programmes and 
" the increasing difficulties of teaching a very heterogeneous 
student- body- in terms of motivations; ability, socio- 
demographic characteristics - render the task of . maintaining 
high academic -standards of these, courses increasingly 
difficult. " .' 

— < There is the additional -danger that, as a consequence 
of this deteriorating climate, talented young people with 
a genuine interest and a sense of vocation may be increasingly 
discouraged from enrolling in courses within the £J elds 
of humanities, social science and pure scienoe. This may 



haye serious effects for these areas of knowledge.' gradually 
being deprived of new .talent, creativity and research 
capaoity. 

a . , From J .^ e Point of view of general policy for higher 
education, the problem is not so much the emergence* of a 
consumption oriented or of a "low employment value^sector 
!™£+ Q J? 17 1 ! ve } " a trend which may be considered 
acceptable, even desirable in some countries - but the 
S£ «SJirt222 pertain disciplinS or untersity programmes 

?s S i2u red J t0 **** low employWt value they risk 
£?i5&£ rth ? r Jc^S^ed ^ a dimuiHtion of their academic 
SSSSiSf - ™K this ^ flpec J* specific types of government ■ . 
SS^J? 8 ' ^Sll** ^ e reallocation of resources in favour 
°lJllltZ™"i th immediate employment value, may further 
aggravate this situation. 

Employment policy measures aimed at improving the 
a^^L^ 03 ? 60 * 8 of ^ese young graduates both in traditional 
?S2 rt ^+ eCt0 n r 5 ^ e 2 f course of ke y importance. Equally 
.iSSli!?* W0Uld be educational policy measures aimed at 
££2i*tf ^°^nt considerations from reinforcing what - 
a ????£?4 a widening gap ox segmentation between - 

disciplines or areas /of university study. 

em^nf^iSf hierarchical dif f erentiations * are also 
«S?SSS i yr^ h± ? the increasingly larger and diversified- 
"fl? 0 ™ cf post secondary institutions outside the university 
SnS ?a\ ^se^will be further discussed under sections (c) ^ 

Sufflce .i t here*to add that, in recognising the 
SK*!? increase the employment relevance of many higher 
be^aS^ o? r ?£T eS ' «°yemments and institutions should 
or sh£? ?fr?lJC €eP8 * ll ^ 0lve ^} n adopting a too narrow % 
eJh,2o?5L fr^S"*?^ 811 * Perspective. Policies for higher * 
ftaSSftJ? S? e cannot ignore developments looking 

OSES ^c the 1990s and beyond, with possible drasticf 

SSSFdl^rSrt SS^, °^ slt i?V*" t k laDour forc e with 
very cunerent implications for higher- education. 

Internal reforms vlth jn universities 

The need to ensure greater diver sity~of provision at 
^ e «S^i + ? ec0ndary . level T8main s one of tha mfjor concert 
SfliS JJ^ + P S 1C * * Du T 1 ?? the 19603 the prevail?^™ 
dSiSLw I he m 2 st v i abIe - and- for many also 

desirable - strategy towards achieving greater diversitv 

the realm of the university. For some it was a question of 
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protecting universities from the dangers inherent to mass 
education * for others it was the lack of capacity or un- 
willingness of universities to adapt to> the new requirements, 
in short their "resistence to change" (1) which Justified 
the adoption of diversification strategies which essentially 
aimed at by-passing them* "> 

Moreover, during the earlier period of rapid growth 
the academic world itself had no strong incentives to ^ 7* 

undertake major internal reforms in response to either 
employment needs or individual demand* In spite of*, 
government efforts to divert demand to other post secondary % , 

programmes, students continued to/lavour university choices, 
whatever the field of study or the standing of institutions, 
so that eventually governments had to devo^ additional „ r 
resources to enable this sector to accommodate demand* On 
the employment side too, university graduates maintained 
a privileged position in terms of recruitment and promotion 
prospects whereas in many countries graduates from short 
cyoie institutions faced considerable difficulties in 
achieving a/iequate recognition. 

• Ttwas during the 1970s, as the crisis of confidence . 
in universities gained" momentum that the urgency of certain 
internal change's became more manifest to institutional ' 
leaders and academics. Finding themselves in a far more 
vulnerable position than in the past, having less access 
to scarce financial resources in a period of rising costs., 
and facing growing external criticisms., universities were % 
gradually led to adopt more responsive attitudes, to the > , 
needs of clientele and to the new socio-economic 
circumstances* v . . 

. (i) The Comprehensive University; A fading idea? 

Strategies aimed at"*the internal reorganisation of ' . 
universities have been of course dependent on the particular 
traditions and structure of university systems in each . 
country. It is interesting to note, however 4 _ : that in their, 
attempts to ensure greater diversity, few universities have 
adopted the comprehensive or multipurpose model which • 
attracted considerable interest In the late 19o0s(2}. It . * 



(1) Reference to the universities • resistance to change 
should not be neoessarUy understood as implying a 
negative value Judgement. In many cases such resistence 
has protected universities from certain pressures or 
temporary fashions likely to undermine their capacity 
for a high level of performance. * 

(2) See Towards New Structures of Post Secondary Education. 
OSCD, Paris, 1971. ■ . ~ ' 
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will be reoalled that a fundamental characteristic of the 
comprehensive model as defined at /the time was the merging . 
or short cycle and long cycle programmes within one 
single institution, r 

Only very r few examples can be found in the early / 
1980s of fully integrated comprehensive universities (tr^ 
i.e. those whlcn have a combined curriculum in the first 
years of study designed for students pursuing short cycle 
programmes leading to, a professional qualification and 
for those i aiming at full degrees. 

m „ . ^.p 16 Federal Republic of Germany six integrated 

comprehensive universities exist (1 in Hesse and 6 in - 
J!° , ^eia-Westphalen(2). However, in all of them integrated 
programmes scaroely represent more than a third of their 
total provision. In addition, none of these German 
^eesamthochsohulen includes afcvold established university: 
they were initially set up by Wging teacher training ' 
22 1 !f es A Pa ®dagogi«che hqchschulen) and higher technical 
schools (Fachhochschulen) and only later developed full • 
university programmes. 

- " ' the OECD area as a whole, a model Which is found 
more frequently is that which in Germany was defined as 
the cooperative comprehensive university, that is the 

?£!S^J ncc * of J 1 ****"** types of higher education 
wstitutions under a single administrative framework 
without integration of their programmes. This is the 

L the J .f U ? s tostituts Uhiversitaires de Technologie) 

^ Ch < administratively are part of the universities 
2!l S? 0 * 1 ?* qu f te separately and differ considerably from 
5?L > departments or faculties (U.E.R.»s- Unite* 
2I? 1 ?!ll gn ? m ^ €t de Recherche) in terms of their teaching 
~£,?r???i! at i? n £ ^terestingly enough, they have special 
regulations which puts them under closer government control 
than the university departments. \ 

It is in Sweden where the idea of setting up 
comprehensive universities or higher education institutions 
^nlll^L^ strongest political support during the 
1970s(3). The Reform of 1977 formally abolished the 

(1) The term comprehensive university and the distinction 
between the integrated and the cooperative models 
follows the definitions established in Germany in the 
early 1970s and adopted by the 1976 Framework Act for 
Higher Education, 

(2) L. Cerych, A. Neusely U. Teichler, H. Winkler: Erfahrung . 
Hemmnisae, Zlelwandgl. Frankfurt & New York, Campus 1980. 

( 3 ) Goals for Educationa l Policy ln^adan - OECD, '1981. 
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distinction between university end non-university higher 
education and advocated a unitary policy. However, whereas 
from a pUnnihfc and administrative point of view <~ 
considerable progress was accomplished in this direction, 
relatively little seems to have been done, in terms or trie 
actual Integration of university and non-university type 
programmes or courses. 



in some respects there is "jJerhaps not too much 
difference between the cooperative comprehensive model as 
defined ibove and the policy advocated by countries of 
ensuring closer coordination between the various sectors 
or institutions of . higher education within a region even 
when these remain under separate administration. I™*™*. 
what seems to be quite a*general trend Is that ofmytataJjdJK 
the specificity 'or distinctiveness of each type of institution 
in terms of the level of education provided while strengthen- 
ing their links so as to allow for closer coordination ana 
planning of provision in different geographical areas, make 
betteruse of scarce .resources and allow for greater student 
mobility. < . - ^ . • 

- . The growing interest in designing systems of transfer- 
able credits between universities, and even more, m 
different sectors and types of higher education institutional 1} 
can be seen .as a way of promoting an approach to diversity 
which favours the move of students between programmes whilst 
enabliqfcOnstitutions to maintain their distinctiveness^). 
HoweverT the slow progress made in improving this type of 
student mobility, especially in European countries and in 
Japan: poses at present a serious problem and can be . 
expected/ to be a major policy issue in the years to come. 
A highly diversified. structure is bound to become a rigid 
hierarchy^ students 1 choices are irreversible *>r» if many 
of the options provided are perceived as blind alleys. 

Thus, rather than developing sub-degree leve^work 
and organising short cycle, vocationally oriented programmes 
of a similar type to those existing in other post-secondary 
institutions, universities tend to focus primarily on the 

(1) R. Premfors: Integrated Systems of Higher Edition: - 
Sweden. Rsport presented at the Conference on Comprehensive 
Universities, NewrYork, December 1980. 

(2) In the - U.K. there is strong support for J^ggfJ* °* 
credit transfer schemes. Similarly in the Netherlands, 
see: Opening Up Hi gher Education. Policy Statement 
concerning higher Education in the Netherlands. Ministry 
of Education and Science publication, 1978, p. 27. 



reorganisation and diversification of degree level 
programmes and po st-graduate studies . Increased efficiency, 
greater social and employment relevance of first and higher 
degree programmes and more flexible arrangements' for the 
pursuit of university studies appear to be among the central 
' concerns of recent reform proposals, 

U*) Organisation of University Studies in Cycles 

The trend towards the organisation of university 
studies into consecutive and more sharply differentiated 
cycles represents- the initial approach to coping with the 
massive expansion of the past decades. Such a policy has' 
been mo"re frequent in continental European countries where 
universities, committed to open access and having degree 
programmes which last from 4 to 7 years(l), had to 
operate explicitly or implicitly an orientation and/or 
selection function 'after entry . The first cycle, 
generally labelled introductory or orientation, offers a 
general type of education in which research activities are*, 
kept td a minimum and teaching is predominantly carried 
out by junior staff members. In France, for example, 
during the early 1970s a first cycle of 2 years duration 
leading to a diploma (DEUG) was set up within a large . 
number of university programmes. The Government's idea' 
was that this diploma was to have both a terminal and a 
transfer orientation. However, in practice it was never 
considered by the staff or the students as a terminal 
qualification but rather as the basis for selection and 
-streaming into the 'next cycle, culminating in either a 
"licence" or * "maltrise". A similaV first cycle exists 
in Yugoslav universities; in Belgium the first cycle or 
candidaat lasts 2 years but hassno terminal or professional 
Q ?7 e v t u tioiu In the Netherlands the Higher Education Bill - 
which has recently passed through Parliament envisages the 
introduction of a preliminary year follpwed by an ~ 
examination which- has a "threefold function of orientating, 
selecting and advising another .course" (2). 



(1) In some countries such as Netherlands and Germany 

there lis. no. distinction bemreen undergraduate and 

• post-graduate studies. Thi<distinction Vill be 
introduced in the Netherlands!* 1982. . . 

Opening U p Higher .Education . Policy Statement conce 

tugner Education in the Netherlands, Ministry of ' 
Education and Science publication 1§78, p. 27. 
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In addition to its explicit function of 
orientation, it Is quite obvious that the first cycle 
or propedeutic year? in universities have>e£ten been 
implicitly' assigned a "cooling out!' or selective function, 
particula^lySdi countries 'where universities had open 
access. A number^af their characteristics show that they 
were designed primarily as an introducto ry selective phage 
• of a full degree programme (and less as a terminal 
diploma or an orientation phase). Firstly, rather than 
adapting first year courses to the incoming students, 
their traditional characteristics' were often maintained; 
sometimes selection was reinforced through difficult 
examinations or -the intrqduction^of ^elective subjects, 
i.e. .emphasis on mathematics dtJHng the first years of 
-many social sciences programmes. Secondly, little 
attention was paid to the orientation beyond-- the options 
provided by the institutions and> even less to the prepara- 
tion ol< those who eventually would have 'preferred to leave 
after the completion of the first stagew As a- consequence, 
universities witnessed high drop-owte rates during, the 
first years of study while 'the majority of students- who 
completed ' the first cycle aimed at a full degree (1 ). 

Future efforts at, enhancing the value of two or 
three year university programmes, or. even' at shortening 
'the duration of studies, leading to a .first degree, may 
suffer^the consequences of past attempts of subdividing 
degree courses without paying sufficient attention to the 
needs of those who leave after completing the first^years 
of study. Laqk of a more positive orientation at this 
level tends to reinforce the .view, especially among young 
people 'pursuing their initial education, that programmes 
of shorter duration within universities, eyen when . 
sanctioned 'by a diploma, are essentially incomplete 
degrees or an administrative. device designed to rend.eB 
selection or dropping out a less traumatic personal 
Experience. (As wj,ll be seen later on, it is doubtful * 
whether the introduction of a modular structure of 
studies in some European universities, whatever their 
other advantages, has basically modified this prevailing 
point of view). . % , 

' In the majority of the Member countries - whether 
or not a system of cycles has been introduced - the trend 
has been to emphasize the 6utt^ PQd.nt between fixst 
degree programmes and post-graduate studi es. This has 
a^n led to reforms aimed at strengthening the terminal 
omntatlon of first degree^programmes, at a bettep? 

(1); Some illustrative figures \n dropouts 'during the first 
year of university studies jare given in Chapter III. 




adaptation of curricula and structure of studies t( 
employment -situation and, in many cases, at reducii 
the re searap orientation of undergraduate studies, ^ 
which in quite a number of 'Member countries has been 
increasingly reserved to the post-graduate level. Very 
often, these reforms have. been accompanied by nore 
stringent selection policies for entry into post- 
graduate education. 

" • ' " • i- 

Indaed, whereas in the 1960s post-graduate studies 
in a number of ^cotajtries- expanded at an even faster rate ' 
theto under-graduate^courses, in some of them the growth 
6f such courses has been quite seriously curtailed in the 
.course of the ; 1970s(1 )«~ Seen frem a research perspective, ' 
this trthd reversal is even more dramatic since,* in some 

. countries at» least,- the post-graduate level recruits a * 
growing proportion of" professionally rajher than research 
ojfiented students. Serious cuts* in the resources- assigned 
*o research training and activities? together 'with the ' ' 
slow tuj^djer^due to the age composition of the staff, 

v mostly •recjpul^ed in the course of the 1960s, poses at. 
present a yery^erious problem for the future of this 
level -as well as for the research enterprise as a whole 
whose dynamism -and vitality to a " large extent depend on. 
the- renewal of 'its work force (2). 

t -» 

(iii) Development of Modular Courses 

* 

Another way in which universities have attempted 
to respond to the more diverse seeds of the student body 
.has been through the development 6f m'odular courses or 
an aggr egative pattern of studies l3J whereby courses, 
module's or units can be. aggregated to constitute a 
degree 'or be -credited independently. As in the oase of - * 
the re-Organisation by cycles, few* universities have 
adopted a modular pattern of studies as a means - of 
facilitating the ^preparation and transition to employment 
of young people .who are in their initial training and 
who could eventually decide to interrupt their studies 
after one, two or three' years of university education, 
Up till now at least, the emphasis has*been either on 
the .reorganisation of degree level .studies or on 
envisaging the participation of new 1 groups, in - particular' . 
adults already in employment. . *• 

When the focus is on the first funBtipnl as for * 
example in France where a modular system (unites de valeur) 

K ' ■ ■ " 

(t) See Chapter I, Table 3. 

(2) The Function of Scientific Research in the Higher 
Education Syste'm - Background Report by the Secretariat, ' 
OECP, 1981. - 4 . 

(3) For the main characteristics of such a model see Selection 
» and Certification in Education and Empl oyment. 0ECT57^ 

* Paris, .1577. • • . - , 
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has bd% set within the mainstream of many university 
programmes and thus applies to all students pursuing 
undergraduate studieg, modules *are organised and perceived 
primarily" as part of a full degree and in general have 
not aesulted in stronger vocational or terminal orientation 
of tJR fir^t years of study. On the other hand, when 
modular courses are introduced essentially as an 
alternative to full degree programmes and mainly designed 

• for adults, e.g. the single courses in Sweden/ they tend 
to be more frequently structured as self-sufficient or 
independent units. It is possible that as .a growing 
number of students enter the mainstream of universities 
without the intention of completing a full degree these 
distinctions may become increasingly blurred. Hov/ever, 
this still leaves open the question of whether the future 
trdnd will be towards a stronger terminal or vocational 

•orientation of the first years of university studies. 
For g the moment, the trend in quite a number of countries 
is. that o£-*maintainiflg the general orientation of the 
« . first years of university studies an^ of allowing young 
students completing the first ^efetrs £o transfer to other 
pos'p-secondary institution^ where, in a relati^Efcy short 
period, they can obtain a middle level qualif jRRiion or 

• enrol in a vocational course likely to facilitate 
transitive to employment. • ' 

(iv) Shortening: 'the formal and real duration of 
university studies " 

Shortening the formal and real duration of university; 

-studies Has been- a matter of particular -concern in man}* 

of the continental European countries e.g. Denmark, 

Germany, Netherlands, where long cycle studies leading to^ 

a first degree usually take 6 to 9 years. Measures aimed 

at improving the efficiency of university .studies^ 

understood in this context as increasing the proportion 

of students who both complete their studies and. do so 

without delays have been more rapidly introduced - even 

if riot always with great success - than the actual 

shortening of university programmes. The introduction 

of restricted entry, the development of transferable 

credits between institutions, certain chang^i in student 

aid schemes designed to encourage students to proceed 

at the -established pace can be seen as responding to these 

efficiency requirements. In spite of the fact that change $ 

in student participation and the diversity in patterns of 

, attendance have rendered more complex the definition and 

Measurement of efficiency, the persistence of wide • 

differences between the number Qf new entrants and the 

number of first • degrees awarded x years later remains a 

. key problem in many European universities. r 
4 * 
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The shortening of the. formal duration of first 
if §£? e I^veraity programmes appears to be an even more 
difficult enlfrprise. Although on tho agenda for reforms 
of some oountries it, has "been listed as a priority for a 
number of years (e.g. U(90) in" Denmark, 1978 Bill : in the 
Netherlands, Federal Frame Law in th* Federal Republic 
of Germany) r by the end of the 1970s little progress 
£fLS ee L' achleved * recently, • and after long 

negotiations, has the Dutch Parliament approved a Higher 
Education Bill which foresees that most first degree 
university programmes will have a length of four years 
. (doctoral stage) (as opposed to 5 "or 6 years in. existing 
programmes) to be followed by a 2-year post-graduate 
stage(1 ) . 

Since the real duration of studies in the Netherlands 
is on average 7 to 9_years the law also stipulates that 
students' will be allowed a maximum of two additional years, 
that is, a total, of six years - to complete their first 
degree. «* 
h -> 

Resistence to shortening of ' university studies 
stems both from internal academic-based pressures and from 
the concern among many professional associations. The 
latter fear that the value of university degrees will be 
further undermined and that these shortened degrees will 
not be given adequate recognition in employment. Jn 
Germany, the employers have opposed the Wissensch'aftsrat 
proposal- to shorten university courses. / 

• It is interesting to note in this respect that when 
new degrees are introduced in each country they are set 
up so that they correspond as closely as possible to the 
traditional ones. Sociology and political science, for 
example, takes 6 or 7 years in Denmark, 4 years in France. 
3 years in the United Kingdom. Understandably, this is 
considered an essential requirement for ensuring the 
social and economic status of the new professions but at 
a time of strong financial constraints this monolithic 
structure may weli contribute to block the development of 
new programmes within the university sector. 

(v) Diversifying modes of attendance 

One of the objectives, of recent reforms to 
which universities appear to' be increasingly committed 
is that of allowing for more flexible and diverse 
arrangeme nts for the pursuit ul|j%versity studieg . -in , J 

(1) Opening Up Higher Education, op.cit. 
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particular on a part-time basis. Recognising that most 
courses have been traditionally designed for a small 
proportion of young people who had the time and possibility 
of staying on in universities On a full-time basis for 
many years, efforts are now being deployed to respond to; 
a clientele for which such arrangements are definitely 
ill-suited or represent a major obstacle to their furtner 
education. y 

A key policy question during the 1970s was whether 
the provision of more flexible schemes on a larger scale, 
in particular in the form of distance learning, should 
be taken over by the established universities or by 
.specialised institutions set up for this purpose. During 
a first stage quite a number of OECD countries, e.g. 
Germany. Japan; Spain, Netherlands, favoured the second ^ 
option, influenced perhaps to quite a large extent oy 
the success of the Open University in the United Kingdom, 
others like- Australia, with a long tradition of part-time 
adult education courses, and Sweden opted for diversifying 
provision within the existing framework. Mora, recently, 
even in countries where special "non-traditional 
institutions have been set up, there seems to be a growing 
disposition on the part of universities 1 towards facilitating 
part-time attendance and developing schemes which allow 
for an alternation between studies lind work. ,As discussed 
in section (d) an essential consideration is that of 
maintaining levels of participation and resources. However 
it is possible that whereas during a first" phase the Open 
University in the United* Kingdom may have inhibited 
reforms within established universities, its subsequent 
success in paving the way for part-time studies and 1 
establishing their respectability may prove to have v 
opposite stimulating effect on the traditional university 
sector. 

As shown in Chapter I . v ( table 4) in the few 
countries for which information; is available, the 
number and proportion of part-time students increased 
over 'the* past decade. This table, however, does not 
provide a true picture of the growing diversity in patterns 
of attendance, a trend difficult to discern in many of 
the national statistics (1 ) , particularly in countries 
where Vno clear distinction is made between full-time and 
part-time enrolments. In France and Italy, for example, 
where all university students are listed as full-time, 
surveys show that a considerable number of students - 
varying according to fields of study, and location or 
university -.engaged in some type of work, including 
full-time employment. • 

(1) For further details on this trend see Chapter IV. 
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j ^© results of a French survey based on a national 
temple of higher education institutions (1 ) shows the 
Lncrease in the proportion of students who combine 
/studies and work: . * 

• * * * 

Percentag e of university students who declare 

• oing in paid employment v 

1977 1979 
Student^n full-time employment -5.4 t 6.4 

Students in part-time employment 
(working regularly) 15#0 * T 18.8 >* 

Students in part-time employment 
(working irregularly) -|8.6 24.3 

Percentage of students who are 'employed at least part - 
time from time to time t 4] r— 

73(2). 77(3) 79(3) 



* 



1. Law and Economics 

2. Letters and Social . Sciences 

3. Sciences ilq x>i o /,n k 

4. Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy 
Total University 



35. 4* 


39.9 


44.4 


34.8 


-47.0 


. 59.9 


31.9 


31.2 


40.5 


21.2(5) 


34.0 


. 48.8 


32.2 


38.9 ' 


49.5 



(1) Survey undertaken by Guide de l«Etudiant 1977 & 1979. 
Source P. Jarousse, Evolution du Comportement des 
Etudiants . CREDOC, December I TO, p. 17. 

(2) Survey CREDOC - IREDU 

(3) National Survey "Les Etudiants" 

^ Z? " x s t ude n' t a engaged in paid employment (irrespective of 
type), during the week of survey 

77+79 «* Students engaged in paid employment on a full- 
time or part-time basis, regularly or otherwise. . 

(5) Only medic^ 

S !!ff.!\ J ^ u g se ^^ olutl ? n il u CoTOort ement des gtudiants. 

Centre de -Recherche pour I 'Etude et 1' Observation des 

o . . Conditions de Vie, December 1980. p. 9. 

73 
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Further evidence can be found in countries where 
there has heen a growing trend to organise courses in the 
evenings, weekends and during holidays. Ah Italian survey(1) 

fives a rough idea about the percentage of pew entrants 
o universities who do not work or do not plan to work 
while pursuing their studies. 

Discipline %> Proportion who declared they 

T did noij work and did not intent to 
• se ek work 

Mathematics * 56.6 

Physics, ' 36.0 

Chemistry 53 • 2 

Geology , 36.5 

Computer Studies .45.6 



llatural Science 50,4 

Biology 54.4 
Pharmacy 

Medicine 66.1 

« 

Engineering 50.4 

Architecture ^ 38.5 

Agronomy ' ' 39.8 

Veterinary Medicine 48.7 

Economies' and Commerce 29.8 

Politics - _.' . 22.3 

Sociology ' 22.4 

Law • 37.2 

Letters 48.1 

Literary Subjects 45.1 

Philosophy * 40.7 
Pedagogics I . . '42.0 

Modern Foreign Languages 44.4 

Foreign Languages 46,2 

Psychology 33,1 

JTotal (All Subjects) 44,4 



(J^) ISTAT Indagine Speciale Sulle Caratteristiche degli 
Studenti Universitari Iscritti al I Anno di Cor so, 
Roffie 1977. 
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The steady increase in the number of students who 
do not participate on a full-time basis and combine 
studies with work, other social activities or leisure 
has also been viewed 'as an indication of a certain loss 
of confidence in the economic value of studies being 
pursuedO). More uncertain about the social and economic 
returns to their "investment", students tend to be less 
motivated to devote time and efforts on completing 
courses at a rapid pace; they are more willing' to enter 
the world of work or engage lit low and even unpaid 
activities when openings are available. The fact that 
young people participating on a part-time o» more irregular 
basis are essentially found in fields of study with poor 
employment prospects (^ee Table on previous page) would 
tend to confirm this argument. 

It is indeed possible that in the future some of 
the more significant changes in higher education will 
result not only or primarily from the presence of new 
groups but rather from the traditional young clientele 
likely to seek, new forms of participation. 

(vi) Increasing the employment relevance of 
university programmes 

* 

* The need to increase the employment and social 
relevance of university firsT"degree programmes is 
mentioned by most Member countries as being a crucial 
guiding principle of many proposals and- actual reforms 
of the structure and content of university studies. This 
common concern, however, is not followed by a consensus 
as to the emphasis that should be placed on thia objective 
and even less as to how it should be. translated into 
practice. The controversy and confusion characterising 
debates on this issue are to a large extent due to the 
fact that they touch upon the fundamental questions 
concerning the main functions of the various types of 
under-graduate studies and more specifically on the complex 
area of the higner education/employment relationship.- 
The very different ideological viewpoint sfrwhich prevail, 
even within the various political forces and interest 
groups, plus the multiple definitions and interpretations • 
of certain key concepts as "employment relevance" and 
"employment needs" at this level, particularly when 
qualitative aspects are considered, further add to the 
difficulties in finding satisfactory solutions. 



(1) This idea has been developed and illustrated by M. Levy 
Garboua using data on France. Seei La Selection dans-v 
l'enseignemtat superieur francais - une synthese de/ 
travaux statistiques recents , %inimeo ) . ~C. 
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An idea receiving quite strong support- and which 
has been the guiding principle in recent plans or reforms(1) 
is that of organising degree courses so that they respond 
to the needs of more broadly defined occupational sectors. 
This has meant advocating reforms, in quite different •• 
directions, depending of -course on the orientation of • 
traditional programmes of study and the objectives 
pursued. In the case of certain types of professional 
training, in particular where the market for graduates 
is considered to be nearing saturation, there are claims 
in favour of broadening the curricula and introducing a 
more comprehensive type* of education aimed at preparing 
future graduates for a wider range of jobs. The reform 
of many Colleges of Education into more comprehensive or 
polyvalent Institutes *or Colleges of Higher Education 
illustrate this trend. 

y . In a growing -number of countries reforms in the 
content and structure of studies designed to increase 
the employment and social relevance of professionally 
oriented programmes., are seen in a more dynamic and 

^ forward looking perspective, that is as a means of changing 
and diversifying' the profile of established professions 

' so -that they better respond to new societal requirements. 
This is in particular the case of the service professions 
i.e. health, social services, teaching(2). 

At the other end of the spectrum are a variety of 
university degree* courses, primarily in the fields of 
Humanities, Social 'Sciences and Natural Science 
faculties which, having grown vary rapidly in -response 
to individual demand and to *the employment needs in the 
public sector, in particular in the education system 
itself, 'are now under strong pressure to change and/or 
' strengthen their professional orientation, given the 
serious contraction in these employment outlets (3). \ 



(1) See Country Reform of Higher Education Studies: 

Humanities and. Social Sciences in the 1980s - Swedish 
- Country Report to the Intergovernmental Conference on 
Policies for Higher Education in the Eighties, 1981 
(mimeo). . . „ J _ 

U.90 Danish Educational Planhing and Policy in a Social 
Context at the'^end of the 20th Century - Centra^ Council 
of Education, Mialstry of Education 1978. 

(2') See OECD. ' University and the Conmunity ; the problems 
of changing relationship, Parish 1981. 

(3) OECD, Reform of Higher Education Studies, Background - 
Report by the' Secretariat (1981). / , y 
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Arguments in favour of an increased "professionalisation" 
JfJ??;! 6 ! 31 ! 7 studles » of introducing courses likely to 
facilitate transition to the world of work, or better 
22 ?5 Jo emplo r aent P r °spects -.-also or predominantly, 
outside' the public sector - are addressed in the first 
place to programmes in those fields which . in .many countries 
enr °f a substantial majority of university students 
particularly women (see table). f 

Proportlonspf univer sity students enrolled in . 
tgg Humanit ies '& Social Sciences !W 

Total Enrolments Female 
(1 ) 



Humanities 


Soc.S. 


Total 


Humanities 


w Soc. S. 


Total 


Australia 


36,2 . 


17-, 6 


53,8 


. 56,4 - 


' 16 


,1 


72,5.. 


Canada 


43,2 




56,6 


49,7 


14 


,1 


63,8 


Finland"(2) 


29,7 


26,0 * 


55,7 


21,0 


46 


,5 


67, Si 


Germany 


37,6 


13,^ 


51,5 


58,0 


10 


,5 


68,5 


Ireland(2V 


39,8 


12,3 


52,1 


65,3 


5 


,4 


70,7 


Japan . ,' 


23,9' 




n 


n 


n 




ii 


Netherlands 


18,0 


22,9 


40,9 


31,7 


19 


,1 * 


50,8 


Spai»(2) 


30,6 


12,6 


43,2 




8 


,7 


60,0 


Switzerland 


23,5 


21,5 


45,0 ■ 


40,8' 


24 


,0 


' 64,8 


United 
















Kingdom 


24,9 


20,5 


45,4 


it 


ft 







(1) Humanities, Fine Arts & Education 

(2) 1976 



Source: OECD Educational Statistics in OECD Countries, 
Paris 1981. — 1 



(c) The consolidation and reorganisation of the non- ^ 
university sector . 

* * 

** During the 1960s efforts to increase the options 
available at the post-secondary level led governments to 
focus their attention on a variety of institutions. already 
providing advanced level training but which were at the 
periphery of higher education, Sorae-o? them were in 
between the secondary and" the post-secondary levels, 
others were labelled post- secondary as opposed to the 
higher education and university sector. In general, they t 
constituted the peak of the technical vocational sector 
leading to middle level qualifications and this represented 
the. main post-secondary options for pupils completing >. 
secondary technical education. 

" The need to expand provision and set up alternatives 
to full degree programmes for the growing number of 
secondary school graduates qualifying for higher education 
and to • enhance the status of technical education were 
among the pressures which led governments to reform, upgrade 
and • integrate these institutions within more largely 
defined higher education systems. Similar considerations 
were behind the creation of new short cycle institutions' 
and other non-traditional programmes which flourished 
-during the late sixtiesO). 

Evidence for some OECD countries on the growth of 
the non-university sector over the past 15 years and on the 
proportion of students entering this section out of total 
higher education is given in the Annex to Chapter I. - 

Figures should be Interpreted with caution, particularly 
those concerning European countries where the" majority of 
institutions in the non-university sector have restricted • 
entry. Indeed, in many cases the decline in the rates of 
growth during the 1970s' may be due less to a disaffection in 
demand than to a slowdown in the expansion of places. Claims 
that competition for entry into post-secondary technical 
education has Increased in recent years wou?.d confirm this 
interpretation. r 

As indicated above', up to 'the early seventies the i 
prevailing trend among short cycle institutions was to % 
favour a pattern of development Intended to Increase their 
chances of gaining prestige and recognition within the 
academic world. However, in their strive to be upgraded 



(1) OECD, Short Cycle Higher Education: 
Identity . Paris, 1973. ~ 
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they often ended up by losing at both ends: on the one 
hand they seldom succeeded in achieving true parity of 
esteem within the academic world; on the other, because 
they neglected some of the functions on which their * 
traditional standing and value were based, they were often 
viewed by outside groups, in particular employers, with 
increased scepticism. 

Partly on the basis of this experience and largely 
influenced by changes in the employment situation «and in 
patterns of demand, i?f recent years short cycle institutions 
have di m i n ished xheir*>concern for academic status and many 
of them have strengthened the vocational orientation of 
their programmes. 

It is too early to say whether the move towards 
greater distinctiveness has helped such institutions in 
finding a new balance and in consolidating their place and 
identity within the higher education world. Added to the 
significant variations between countries is the fact that 
in many Member countries the non-university sector comprises * 
a wide range of diverse institutions and programmes 
confronted with very different problems and among which 
there is also a more or less established pecking -order. 

In. general it could be said that the narrqwer the 
gap or social distance between institutions in the non- 
university sector and the universities the more intense * 
,/and persistent the concern over parity of esteem and the 
"identity crisis" is likely to be. Teacher Training 
Colleges in many Member countries, some of the Junior 
Colleges and 4-year general programmes in Japan and the 
United States, different types of Polytechnics in 
Europe, Colleges of Advanced Education in Australia are 
the ones which face more iacutely the dilemma of whether • - 

to strive for ^upgrading arid risk becoming weak or second 
choice university- type institutions' or professional 
schools, or develop a- different orientation emphasising 
differentiation rather than equality, . Choice of strategies 
vis-a-vis the future development of these intermediary 
type of institutions is of key importance, especially if, 
with the expected reduction of college age cohorts, they - ' 

are to strengthen or maintain their competitive position 
within the overall post-secondary system, . 

• Indeed, already in recent years these intermediary 
type of institutions seem to have had more difficulties • 
in adapting to the new pressures and constraints th«| 
the more vocationally oriented ' short cycle schemes. The 
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latter, having less chance to compete on a strict academic 
basis, traditionally more open to externally defined 
employment and community needs and often receiving-strong 
public and private financial support, appear to be having 
an easier task in attracting clientele and gaining outside 
recognition. In fact, b.y now many of ' them are open to a 
-different type of criticism, namely that they are adopting 
a too narrow employment perspective and thus, tend to accept 
as the overriding criterion for institutional, performance 
the success 'of their graduates, in find ing immediate 
employment . . . 

Although some governments are being held responsible 
for promoting such a narrow employment perspective, it is 
also true that the trend towards increased vocationalism is^ 

,seen to a large extent as a response to changes in private 
demand. In the United States, for example, where the -. - 
development of p^st- secondary education is" particularly 
sensitive to changes in student preferences, the balance . ' 
between general, and vocational programmes in Communitv , 
Colleges has changed considerably. Whereas in 1971 Wfr of 
all Associate Degrees awarded corresponded to vocational 
programmes? the proportion rose to 57* 1^,1973(1). Enrolments 
in post-secondary vocational courses receiving federal aid 
nearly quadrupled in 8 years from 593,000 in 1968 to 2,169,100 
in 1976(2). In France a marked preference for post-secondary 
technical education has been observed in recent years. 
Schools for high level technicians which were to be gradually 
closed down not only continued to expand but some o J ; their 
sections taad in 1978 10 applicants per. place available. In 
Norway, a growing number of qualified secondary school leavers 
from academic streams enroll in vocational secondary schools. 
In Sweden a similar trend can. be observed. In the Federal . 

■ Republic of Germany, the number of students with secondary 
school academic qualifications (AMtur) enrolling in 
apprenticeship schemes rose from 1000 in 1975 to 20,000 in/ 
1977*3). 

The growth of privately financed, vocational colleges- 
catering for qualified 'school leavers or adults with 
equivalent qualifications -poses the problem of setting norms 
for their accreditation,, that is of defining the 

(1) National Center for Education .Statistics: Dig es t . of 

Education SMtistics - Washington, Volumes 1977/78 and . 
'1980. '• ' 

# (2) The -Condition of Education , • 1978 Edition, p.156*. . 

(3) Institut far Arbeitsmarkt und Beruf sf orschung der- 

Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit - Abiturienten und Eandwerk- . 
liche Beruf ausbildung - Mat AB8/T979 . 

I ^ ■ 
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type of professional orientation and minimum standards 
required for their inclusion and/or recognition within the 
formal post-secondary framework. The use- of narrowly 
defined academic criteria within the formal education 
sector may "result - as has already been the case in some 
cquntries - in the emergence or further development of 
training schemes outside the control of Ministries of 
Education and a corresponding loss of political support 
and resources /£ or the formal sector. On the other hand, 
the question remains as to what extent educational 
authorities should abide by pressures in favour of narrowly 
oriented pr, increasingly specialised' vocational. studies 
which aim primarily at facilitating insertion of graduates 
into first employment, 

# 

The search for strategies which enable reconciliation 
of the more immediate "transition" employment requirements 
Cin respect of which the educational -sector is under growing 
pressure to bear and share responsibilities) with a 
broader longer-term view which takes .account of the life- 
time career of individuals - the most important and 
uncontested function of educational .institutions - remains 
one of the more difficult challenges confronting educational 
authorities and institutional leaders in the years to come. 

(d) Continuing Education: The Expanding Sector of Higher 
Education " \ 

Whereas during the late sixties and early seventies 
the predominant trend was to set up special .institutions 
or schemes catering for the. non-traditional' clientele, in 
more. recent years conventional um.verso.ties and colleges 
have shown growing interest in, or at least greater 
responsiveness to, 'the needs of adult students. True, the 
existence of • extra-mural courses, extension activities or 
even external degrees is-Jax, no means a- new phenomenon, . 
particularly in universities and colleges' with an Anglo- 
Saxon tradition , * What is of more recent date is, in the 
first place, the growing proportion of adults enrolled 
• in mainstream courses generally leading to recognised 
qualiMKitlons, Secondly, and perhaps of even greater 
significance in terms of potential for the future, is 
the greater interest and efforts on the part of universities 
and colleges to provide in a more systematic way contijatuing 
education courses which respond to specifically d cJt'fl ed 
requirements of certain groups 'e.g. short courses or 
special- training schemes organised in cooperation or 
under the sponsorship o£ professional groups,- trade unions, 
enterprises, government lagencies and other groups .of the 
surrounding community. 



In the majority of cases - the notable exception 
being the United States - the organisatiprrWC th*se courses 
is at an initial stage and considered as a clearly 
distinct and peripheral activity; nevertheless it 
represents one of the few growing enterprises in the . - 
higher education world. The consequences of declining 
birth rates, the need to use available physical resources , 
as well as tenured teaching staff and growing financial 
constraints are among the forces which are likely to act 
as powerful incentives among higher education institutions 
towards the further development of these types of activity. 
Also,, with certain trends in employment, e.g. -shorter 
working hours, early retirement, there* may be growing 
opportunities of attracting new groups -for whom education . 
will represent, a form of consumption. 



The development of such variety of courses and 
schemes primarily intended for adults, but also for, . • 
groups of young people seeking more flexible arrangements, 
could well lead to radical changes in' attitudes to the 
approach and the organisation of post-secondary education. 
V/hile no -doubt such courses "respond t<^the various 
claims in favour of greater openness and a better adapta- 
tion of the formal system to a recurrent or life-long 
"pattern of education, theitr development would need ( 
careful monitoring so as to avoid inherent dangers to .• 
the traditional core functions of academip institutions. 
Most higher education institutions^n OEC? countries are * 
still very. far from having reached a stage where this type 
of risk is likely anbytteserve encouragement- in facilitating 
access to adults and in promoting services to. the' 
surrounding community. A different situation is found in 
the United -States, the OECD country which Is by far the 
most advanced in terms Of non-traditional provision both 
in respect of the- variety of genemes which are available 
and the numbers of ''participants involved. Recently, 
observers 'in that countify have expressed their concern 
over some ethically dubious practices developed by certain 
college's and universities -in 'their 'efforts to enroll new 
. students "in non- traditional programmes as \retl as in . t 
conventional degree programmes^ ). The fear is that in 
a period of intensified competition fj^r "enrolments such 
as will be faced in tjie coming- 15 years/. these Bractices 
risk becoming more frequent, thus # coimproln£sing .tHe 
integrity of academic- life and contributing to a gradual 
erosion of confidence and public support Tor higher 
education institutions. «- 



d) .Fair Practices in Higher* -Education ^ A Report of the 
- Carnegie Council on Policy Studies on Higher Education. 
Jossey Bass Publishers, 1979. 



The decade of the 1970s was a period of significant 
changes in admission policies. These changes were due as 
much -to; "outside pressures", linked to the economic situation 
a£ to 'I internal " forces consequent on the extraordinary 
growth o£ education and the emergence of neV ideas about 
the, type and direction of growth of .formal education. While 
financial and employment factors certainly have &iven added ~ 

. support to a number of reform ideas and appear to have' 
played a key role in influencing private demand for post- 
secondary- education(l it should be underlined that many 
of .the, recent proposals or actual reforms have their origins, 
and support in fcroader educational and social considerations. 

^Closely linked. to quantitative developments, sueh considera- 
tions often reflect different approaches to some of the 
perennial problems of educational policies, most notably 
that of selection within formal educational systems. t 

^ Given- the well-known fact that- selection. within 

formal education is a Continuous "process and that all 
educational systems fulfill at one stage <m another a major 
selection and allocation function, it is, .essential -that 

the debate on'admisslon policies at the post secondary i 

level be set in a wider. , system perspective. Even when/-the 
distinction is macfe between systems in which universities 
select at entry and those where universilkes are open to all 
those who apply - a distinction which in\ itself is much 
more difficult to make now than in tne past - it is * 
important to bear in mind that this implies fundamental- 
differences between, 'systems with different strategic points 
and modes of selection.- „, * 

Although recognising that practically evafywhere in' . 

t the- OECD region, compXilsory education still retains a 
selective. function, even in comprehensive systems, the 
present chapter will take as its point of departure the » 
transition from compulsory to post-compulsory education(2). 
The first part- of the; chapter - selection before entry - 
briefly reviews trends- in participation rates at the upper 
secondary level' which may help* explain differences between ' 
countries in their > approach and their policies vis-a-vis.'- 

, access to higher education. The' v second and main pftrt o€ 
the chapter'- selection at entry ^ examines Accent trends 
and^^forms in admission policies in various Memb.er countries 
focussing in_ particular on the - articulation between secondary 

-J > : — . 

(1) Individual Demand for' Education: Analytical Repor t. OECD,.- 
Paris, 19Y8. : f : * r"— — 

(2) For a thorough analysis of developments in bateic. education 
»eei Policies for - Compulsory Education . Parts' I and '.II', 
OECD, Paris .1980, *imeo). X 



OECD , Paris .1980, ^imeo;* 
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and higher education, oiN^olicies concerning the access 
and distribution of students throughout the total range of 
higher, edu cation institutions and on the issue of selection 
within the* university sector • The third and final part - 
selection after entry - examines briefly what happens to 
students once tney afre admitted to higher education, 
comparing in particular programmes* and institutions with 
different degrees of selectivity at entry. 

(a) Selection before entry 

v » 

Over the past two decades many Member countries 
extended the period of compulsory schooling and practicably 
all of them witnessed a steady increase in participation 
rates at tye post-compulsory level(l). However, the same 
indicators which provide the evidence of the progress 
accomplished reveal the substantial differences in patterns 
of development across the OECD area. Table 1 gives an 
. approximate picture of the transition from compulsory to 
posi>con4>ulsory education: whereas in the late 1970s in 
the United States, Canada and Japan practically the totality 
of the age group continued beyond compulsory schoQling, in 
other countries, such ajp Austria^Oenmark, France, ' Sweden, * , 
United 'Kingdom, participation rate^Sdropped by more than 
25% between- the -last y e ar of compulsory schooling and the 
first year^f non-compulsory education. In Spain and 
. Portugal departures begin earlier: around 13# of children 
do not. comply with the legal requirement of compulsory school 
attendance. 

Table 2 on enrolment rates in the 1 6-year age group 
also gives a rough indication of the proportion of young 
* people staying on^beyond compulsory -schooling 2^ Through- 
out the late 1960s. and the 1970s enrolment rates for this 
group increased in. all Member countries. This Table 
confirms the ^op ranking of Japan, the United States 'and 
Canada, which together with the Netherlands and Germany 
. have the highest enrolment* ratio for this age group, in th# 
OECD area; in the latter ^ountry, however, 3696 of 16-year 
y olds attend formal education on a part-time basis « In a 
^ second group of countries - Austria, , Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden, Switzerland and the United ^Kingdom - between <15# 
and 25# of 1& year olds were out of formal education in 
the mid or lfcte 1970s whereas the percentage of abstentions 
increases up to around 40# in' Greece, Hew Zealand afid 
n Italy and, aj^ye r 5P# in Spain and Portugal. ^ 

I ' As seen .from Table 3, in some countries the high 

participation rates of the 16 year olds is at' least partly 

Compulsory Education, op.cit. 

• „■ .,^0 'in jfest- Member, countries the. "age at which compulsory 

• . fiChodllng ends i3 15jpr 16. See Policies for Compulsory 
. •* • * ; £ducfttion. .p. 3. ; W 
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VTable 2 " f° ~ 
Evolution of Enrolment Rates In the 1 6 year-age group 



In percentages 



Australia 
Austria 

9 

Canada* 

Denmark 

France 

Germany • 

Greece 

Ireland* 

Italy 
Japan* 

yetherlands 

New Zealand* 
Norway* 
Portugal* 
Spain" , 
Sweden* 
Switzerland* 
United Kingdom 

United States* 
Yugoslavia 



20,7 



52,3 

92,9(27,5) 



33,2 



K 88,4(71, 7) H) 
G 65,3(54,7) (1) 



14,0 



56,3 



1970 
55,1 (4) 



B 
G 



62,6 

91,2(35,4) (1) 

54,4 

55,1(1) 

46,9 
78,B ' 

95,3080,8) (1) 
98, 6(70, 0)-(D 

55,7 



25,7 
29,4 



B 
G 



75,0(42,'0)(1) 
61,1(41,0)(1) 

92,7 



Latest year (?i 

59,1 (4) ' 
62,8 . 
88,5 . 
.85,3 
70,8 

96,8(60,4) (1) 

• 58,7 

68,6 

53,4(3) 
91,6 



B 98, 



,0(89,9) (1) 
,2(85,5) (1 



G 96,2(85,5) (1) 
65,7 'V 
80,1 , . . 
37,2 
44,9 ' 
74,9 ' 

91,3 
75,1 



(1) Figures in brackets refer to full-time pupils only. 

(2) Latest year available for each country is given in Table J>. 

(3) Slight differences between these rates and those listed in Table 
3 are due to the different sources used* * . 

(4) Not 1 ^including apprenticeship and TAFEf. 

Sotprces^ For countries marked with an (*): Educational Statistics 
m in OECD Countries . 0ECD, Paris 1981. Jn these countries except 
** for Switzerland *part>time enrolments are not 'included. .Lack of 
data is of particular significance in the case of Australia, ♦ 
NeV Zealand. For all* other countries Secretariat data drawn 
' - from. National Statistics. • 
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Table 3 

Enrolment rates in the 16 "and 18 year age groups 
by level and type of eduoation 



In -percent age's . 



Australia(l979) 

Austria(l977) 

Canada(l976)* 

Denmark(1977) 

France (1977) 

Germany (1978) 

Greece(l975) 

Ireland(l975)* 

Italy(1975)* - 

Japan(l976) 



16 

1.9 

16 
*»8 

16 
o18 

16 
18 

16 
18 

16 
18 

16 
18 

16 
18 

16 
18 

16 
18 



Netherlands (1977) 16 



18 



New Zealand(l976)* 16 
1 18 



Norway (1 976 )»\ 



1* 

•18 



Compulsory 
Education 



,1,8 



23,4 
■ 1,1 

69,6 
1,1 

7,1 
0,1 

24 i 5 
1,0 



1.0,8 
0,1 

2,4 
0,3 



57,1 
14,0- 

49**1 
31,6 

91,3(5; 
3,6(5 

B 

58,9(34,2) ] 39,1 
G (2; 
47,1 C22, 3). |.;49,1. 

B 8,7(5,6)(2^ 33,4 

° 3 , 70 ,5) (2* J 25,8 



Non-Compulsory 
Secondary 



Education 



yf which 
Technical 



and 
Vocational 



.56,9 
6,6 



40,9 

63,4 
19,9 

15,7 
53,0 

63,8 

-23 r8- 




66, 
34,1 



4,9 

30.3. 



.o r 8- 

f 



15,9'*%' 

12,9 -. . 



-.16,0 



Higher 
Education 



0,4. 
12,9: 



1$;6 



• 85L-3- . : ' 




■59", 1 • • 
'3>,;5(1) • 

'-82,*'- 



;70*&^ 
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Comoulsorv 


Non-ComDulsory 


Higher 


Total* 








Education 


Secondary 


Education 






* 






fcaucation 








• 








of which 




-- 












Technical 








- 








and 
Vocational 








Po~rtugai(l975)* 


18 


2\ 8 

1 f o 


34,4 
25,5 


10.4 
9,8 


2,7 


• 

37,2 
29,2 




.Spain (1977) 
-Sweden (1978) 


16 
18 


— 


44.9 
29,8 


11.7 
9,0 


14,5 


44,9 
34,2 


1 


16 
18 


. 5,0 

I 23,1 
1 0,4 - 


69.7 
35,2 




0^9 


74,9 
36,1 




W 

Switzerland (1976) 


16 
1E 


51 .8 
62,5 


40 } 6 
48,9 




76,3 
63,9 


/ 


U.K. (1977)* 

* • * 


16 
1f 


34,5 


34,8 
12,2 


9,1 
5,6 


6,8 


61,0(79.7)(4) « 
19,0(42,7)(4) 


U.S.A.(1976) 

• > 


•16 
16 


22,3 
1,2 


67,9 
14,9 




0,6 
32,2 


91,3 
51,0 




■ Yugoslavia (1975) 


16 
16 


16,7 


58,4 
49,5 


—29,8. 
35,4 

* 


NA 


75,1 





















C*) 1*1 some countries the total includes a small percentage of pupils in 
spffciaj. education 

,>*J Not including apprenticeship -ana TAPE ' 

/.2) Figurae- in brackets reAr to enrolment ratVs in vocational education at 

this -level A 
.3) Jnclude* .part-time students ndt classified by type of school: 8 f 1% boys 
J;MoA 9 t 7%.j5irls . 

. kr Fij^£i ^ brackets include full-time and part-time students, r 

In Jap#n .33% of 16 year olds and 1,7# of 18 year olds are in secondary " 
v technical ccrurses Type A 

> 0^Flg£u*es tfe. jackets refer "to full-time pupils qnly 

# 7^^»cjudea 4,^ oT 16 year olds in technical education granting qualifications 
fo^ ; ant^y^ii^0 7higher education, 

I» 3btrre^s t For cbuntries marked with an (*): Educational Statistics in OECD 
** • % t' Couhtrles . OECD, Paris 1981. In these countries except lor ? 

. Switzerland part-time enrolments are not included. Lack- of data 



'■' .iar'Of particular significance in the Case of Australia, New 
* ^Zealand*. For all other countries^ Secretariat data drawn from 
-i. - Rational Statistics. \ 



ejcpla'ined by the fact that a high proportion are still in 
education corresponding to compulsory schooling: 70ft in 
Denmark.- 60% of boys and 35% of girls in the Netherlands, 
around. 25% in Canada, Germany, Switzerland and the United . 
States/ , * - 

Indications of the evolution of upper secondary 
education in- the OECD area are shown in Table 4 listing 
total and female enrolment ratios for the 17-year-olds, 
the only age group which in practically all Member countries 
is typically found at the post-compulsory secondary level , 
In all countries there has been an increase in participation 
rates, at least up to 1976; but in some countries they are 
considerably lower than for the 16-year age group and the 
potential for growth remains quite high in most of them(1). 
In spite of the increase in female participation, in more 
than half of the OECD countries for which information is 
available, enrolment .ratios for girls remain below average. 
This is particularly the case for Switzerland and to- a 
lesser extent Greece,- Netherlands and the United States.. 
Higher than average female enrolments are found in Ireland 
arid Norway as well as .in Austria and Germany though in the 
latter two countries 'the picture may be biased by the lack 
of information on part-time students. 

Data on actual departures in s the course of upper 
secondary studies for a -few countries - as presented in 
Table 5 - are not very conclusive: in Australia retention 
race's "In "the" TOtn~~7©ar of education have increased over 
the years, a trend which is far more marked for girls than 
for boys at all levels. Retention rates increase in 
Canada between 1965 and 1970 and, as in the United States, 
they decline slightly in -the early 1970s. 
». 

Another rough . indication, of retention rates in 
upper secondary education is provided In Table 3 by comparing 
enrolment rates for the 16. year and 18 year age groups. 
The information must be- Interpreted with caution since it 
refers to two different cohorts in a given year. Further- 
more, giveivthe variations among countrie's in the 
distribution of both groups among the various levels of 
education, many different factors can account for departures. 
As already discussed in Chapter IT, in 'most'. non-European 
Member countries the majority of young people complete 
secondary education when they are 17. A similar, although 
less pronounced trend is found in France and Spain..., >. 
However, the large differences in enrolment* rates between 
the 16 and 18 year age groups, even in the European 
'countries a drop of tip to 4O%-50% in many of them - indicate 
that quite massive departures take place at this level. 

(1)'For some countries, in particular Austria, Denmark, 
Germany and the" Netherlands, figures in Table 4 cannot 
be compared'With those, in Table 3 since the latter does 
not include part-time students. Footnotes to Table 4 give 
enrolment rates for these countries which take account of- 
full and part- time students. 



Evolution of full-tl»e enrolment rates In the 17-year age group 

Female 

^ Total 



In percentages 



Non- 



Country 


Secondary 


Secondary 


Non- Compulaerv 


Total 


Secondary' 


Secondary 


uompui3ory 


Total 




A 1 


B 


Secondary 
Education 




A 


B 


.seconaary 
Education 


















ft 


Austral la (1971) 
(1976) 




- 


"28,4(1) 
31,2(1) 


40,0 


- 


- 


24,4(1) 
30,9 


40,3 


Austria (1970) 
(1976) 


16,1 
20.9 


8,8 
7,8 


24,9 
28,7 


24,9 
^,9(4 


14, 4 
20,5 


* 10,4 
10,1 


24,8 
30,7 


24,8 
30,8 


Canada(l976) 






54,7 






55,2 


68,5 


Denmark (1970) 
(1976) 


25,1 
27,9 


7,9 
18,8 


33,0 
46,8 


' 47~5 










France (1970) 
(1976) 


20,8 \ 
26,7 1 


10,4 
15,0 


31,2 


45,6 
53,5 


23,0 


10,7 


33,7 


48,6 


Qer»any(197l) 

(1976) 


16,5 


5fc5 


22,0 
30,0(1) 


22,9(5] 
30,8(5; 


14,1 


6,0 


20,1 
30,6 


20,7 
31 ,3 


Creece(1972) 
(1975) 


40,0 


8,8 
9,6 


48,8 
53,2 


48,9 
53,2 


40,8 
45,6 


• 1.6 
1,3 


42,4 
47,0 


47,0 / 


Ireland (1971) 
. (1975) 


- 


% — 


34,8 
42,7 


36,8 
46,0 






39,4 
48,8 


43,3 

rj J. 
• 51 


Italy (1972) 
(1975) 




tm 


38,1 
42,6 ■ 


38,6 
43,2 




- 


33,7 
39,1 . 


Tl. 4 

39,5 


Japan(l970)(2) 
(1976) 


88,1 




74,7 
.88,1 


74,8 
88,4 






74,9 


75,0 


nexnenanas uy ( u 
(1976) 


1 A ft 
18,3 


21 H 

; 9 
14,2 


32,5 


41 .5(6 
63,6(6 


15.1 
18,6 


16,5 
' 15,2 


31,6 
33,8 


34,6(6) 
56,6(6) 


New Zealand (1970; 

(1976! 




. f- . 


23,2 
32,4 . 


27,1 
35,4 






17,2 
29,6 


23,1 
33,6 


Norway (1976) 


• 34,5 


28,8 


' 63,3 . 


64,0 


37,0 


28,5 


65,5 


65,9 


. Portugal (1 970) 
(1975) 


' 10,5 . 
19,6 


* 11,1 . 
10,6 


21,5 
30,2 


22,8 . 
32,9 


9,6 

19,3 ^ 


&;i . 

8,9 


17,7 
28,2 


19,1 

30,5 


Spain(1^70) 
,(1975) 


g;e 

19,0 


*^,7 
4,5 


14,5 
23,4 

— 1 


22,1 
36,7 


8,2 
17,7 


1,5 


9,7' 
20,2 


16,8 
32,6 



Country 

. Sweden (1976) 

. Switzerland (1976 

• U.kI(1970) 
,0976) 

U.S.A. (iSfrO)- 
(1976) 



Secondary 
A* 



9,4 
21,0 



'J5hlg ; - ( Con Id. ) 



Total 



Secondary 

— TJ* 



,7 



In percentages 



Non- Compulsory 


ToVal 


Secondary 


Secondary 
Education 




A* 
1 — 


60,7 


61,7 




68,2 * 


72,0 




20,3 
* 30,7 - 


25,9(7 
31,3(7 


• 20,8 , . 


\ 70,1 
74,O t 


82,3 
84,6 


0t 



Female' 



Secondary > 



48,7 
J1*5 



Nc^n -Compulsory 
Secondary , 
Education 



60,1 

56,6 

19,3 
32,3 

70,2 
69,2 



Total 

61 ,1 

60,4 

24,8(7) 
32,9(7) 

81, 5* 
79,4 



V>4 



(1) Total Secondary school 
(2Y Estimations 

(3) Includes"? part-time pupils 

(4) If partrtime studies are 

(5) » ' » « 

(6) " H M " % 



1 . 1 

included 



the enrolment rate is 73,0% 
» « " " 7<»,5% in 1970 4 and 85,1 in 1976 : - f 

« M " are 76,6% for boy% and 41,8% for girfs in 1970 and 



(7) 



83,3% for t>oys and 64,9* for girls in 1976. 

are 66,6% for, boys and 46,4% for > ; girls in 1970 and 
61,6% for boys and 54,0% for girls in 1976. 



Secondary A: General or techni^Aeducation offers pupils, upon completion, a relatively good chance of 
continuing their' swdies in a higher education establishment 
* I > * 

Secondary B: General or technical fediication, after Which pupils have little chance of continuing to 
higher education, • \ . * / ' 
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10th yenr 
11th yenr 
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HHHTO KIHmxit {Rnrlnnd nnd ttnleii) 

, . •» n s a pcrccntngn o 
, 1'» («* frow 1975) 

StAte-oide^ Schools 

15 yo*ir« 0X6 
16 

• 17 
18 

Hon-fltoto-o *choolu 

15 years old 
16 

.17 • 
*19 




1970 


1975 


. " 1^976 _ 


1977 , 


1970 








m r 


H F 




H - * <p 


> *• ' ' F 


f the ntmber of 

f tho rnmb*r of 

63,4 % 
r the r»j*!>er 6f 

77.4 

f thf»" nwtbt»r of 
two to four v« 

■I * 

40.5- 39.6. 
?3.9 2Le 
12.5 10.2 
5.1 3;2 

*9.0 07.6 
76. J 62.7 
51.0 34.4 
17.3 0/4 . 


pupil 4 ? beglrml 

70,7 ' 76.?' 
46.t) >'*?0.7. 
3>,1 ^ 73.7 

wipf 1* >nrolle< 

76.0 
t pnplla *»nterini 

78.?- 

puplln egoit 13 
^rn nr**vJounly 

* 

55.1 54.6- 
32.4 31.7 
17.7 16.9 
•6.6 4.8* 

93.7 08*9 
S0.*0 f>7.2 
57.7 44.6 
18.7 11.8. 


A 

nr Br0"nf1nry'%c> 

8>.0 8?. 2 
48.? 47.1 
34.1 ■ 3t\6 

1 fnrJHJi xrnh* 
I 62.8 
g 9th ffrndo 

,(19^5 1970) 
- .rteconrtnrv «eh<) 

K 

.23.1 *4.Z 
17.6 18. a 
6*4 5.2 

77^2 61.6 
61.8 52.6* 
1<M 14 <o 

t 


>ool 

06. 5 06.'7 

51.4 52.6 

34.6 '35.5 

fVirei» y*»nr9 pr,*» 
69.8 < 

76.? 1 

or 7 
nln -only ■ 

• 1 

24.5 B 25T9 
18. < 18.8 

6.5 , S.4. 

60. 0 
57.2 
1/6.9 


87.1 08.3 
50.3 54. «V 
34.0 36.6 

*tio\iely 
/75.6 

* 

24.7 26.S 
18.9 19.5 
6.8 5.9 

60.2 
57.7 
.•47.0 


09. < 

Siyi ..' -5S.8 

3V, 1 « 17*3 
* 

rj*4 ?5u^« 
ip. 5 V9.1 
r».5 "-5.7 

> 

57.3^ 
»7. V 


Rtf.S . 90.4 
50.4 S5. fl 
1?.4 17.? 

7?.3 (? ' 
* 

* 



Source i TnbTo H in the ooimtry report*, . * • * ' 

(1) Or,, tho nonrrnt yenr -to tHr^t »ontio*wV' * 
, l' (2) ^tm»M Af> nm.l^tirinfi,. 9 % b t ' 



In some cases this may be due to successful completion of 
short vocational courses before the age of 18, in others 
to a move from full-time to part-time study schemes as 
students 'grow older and not accounted for because of lack 
of information on part-time schemes* An equally plausible 
explanation is that as t compulsory education ' besdrnes more 
comprehensive and a larger proportion of young people stay 
beyond compulsory school, selection increases during the < * 
last years of secondary education, (This has indeed been 
shovx$ to be the; case in the United Kingdom). Small 
differences in participation rates between the two age 
groups in Portugal, Spain and Italy - countries with the 
lowest enrolment rates in -the 16 year age group - and 
largfr differences in the mere advarfced countries 'such as 
the Netherlands, Norway <and Sweden, would tend to support 
this^ argument . 

Of special interest to ;this report are partici p ation 
rates in different types upper^secpndary educaxio n. *^s~ 
seen in tables 3 and 4, Aus'tria, Germany and SwitzerTand 
have' a very high proportion of the 16 year to 18 year age 
group in vocational secondary v education, 'that is in linej? 
of * study which prepare for a professional qualification and 
do n,ot normally "lead to or qualify for higher education, 
Similarly, Scandinavian countries(l ) , France, Netherlands, 
end Yugoslavia have a- relatively strong vocational terminal- 
oriented sector which enrols around 30% of the 16 year old 
group. ' * - 

The significance of vocational education in a number 
of ceuntries*appe&rs even* more strikingly when one looks 
at the distribution of qualified school leavers according 
to \£he type of school completed . Table 6 shows that by 
the mid or late 1970s pupils having obtained a professional 
qualification represent 82£o of ali qualified -school leavers 
in Germany, 74?o in Finland, 50% in France and h% in 
Yugoslavia. They, account for*20% of all qualified school 
leavers in the other three countries where this distinction 
is relevant^and for which information is available. 

Comparing previous tables with Table 7 it is possible 
to see that tl^ size of the vocational sector in individual 
countries determines to a large extent the proportion of 
young people who obtain the fbrmal qualifications for entry 
into higher education. Austria, Germany and SvitzerlaSflfc^L^ 
with high enrolment ratios £qt the relevant age grou^Dut^^^ 
enrolling a majority in vocational education, rank relatively 

(1 ) Evidence for .Sweden is^given in K. Harnkvist: Individual 
Demand for Education t OECD, Panis 1978; in '1975 45% of 
pupils entering the upper ^secondary school were nev/ 
entrants to 2-year practical lines of study. v 
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DUTpqsuTioif o? ^y/xi?xr,p sscoiDAav school L3;/r:RS 

/ 3? iTP^OJ SCHOOL CO>.PLp^n 19ov-197C (1) 



Percentage 



GERMANY j 

General t ' 

Vocational 

'^Speciality certificate FT 

- yi Speciality certificate ?T 

• School-leaving certificate 
CANADA 

- High sc^Jol 

- Other 

SPAIH 

- University foundation 

course 

- Vocational training 

«. Teacher training colleges 

- Other 

FINLAND 

- General - 

• Vocational 

- General (Bac. ) 

- Short vocational 

- Long technical 

GREECE 

- General 

- Technical and vocational 

ITALY 

- General 

, - Teacher training colleges 

- Technical 

- Vocational 



1965 



60.4 24.9 
39.6 -75.1 



3*4.5 
35.3 
16,3 
13.3 



20.6 
79.4 



29.1 36,7 
70.0 61'.? 
0.9 2*.1 



71.9 
23. 1 



23.6 
3.8 

28.9 



16.6 
35.8 
20.7 
.2*5.9 



197C 



61. -1 33.9 
58,3 '56.1 



22.3 
77.7 



35.1 
55.9 
».0 



67.5 
32.5 



15.9 
3.0 
65.3 
15.8 



UNITED KINGDOM 

X- level/CCw H srade 

0 1 e ve 1/ C 32/ 302 1^ grade 
No high passes 

YUGOSLAVIA 

- General 

- Teacher training 

- Te# hnica-lr — * 
Rational 



18.0 
35.1 
26.7 
20.2 

ties 



1975 



27.3 27.6 



26.8 25.3 



15.2 
+ 1.1 
1? 



35.5 
29.9 

9 7.0 



83.8 
16.2 



* 62,6 
13.3 
6.7 
17.4 



25.6' 
74.4 



27.2 3?. 2 
62.9 "0.1 
9.9 12.7 



58.9 
4^.1 



82.0 
13.0 



20.8 
22.5 
•33.5 
23.2 



1976 



.9 38.9 
.5 29. 0 

13.3 6.3 



53.7 
22. -2 
5.+ 
13.7 



28. 1 5 37. 1 3 
51.*4, 49.2. 
10. 6 5 ' 1 3.7 



57.9 
42.1 



80.6 
19.+ 



School-leavers according to highest pasj^ levels 

.4 H.2 18.$ 16.3 17.8 16.1 17.8 
.2 25.0 23.3 25.1 31.1 36.3 32.7 
.4 60.8 57.4 56.0 51.0 47.* 49.5 



1977 



16.0 
37-8 
.46.2 



21.8 
3.3 
28 % 1 
46.7 



23.3 
2.9 
25.2 
43.7 



23.9 

29.3 / 
46.2 V 



25.1 
0.7 
29.5 
aa.7 



24.7 



',3 



6.2' 
57,8 

11 



53.5 

3 3,3 



1973 



26. 5 3 36.4 
62.8, 43.9, 
10. V 14.7* 



.17. A 
32. 
50.3 



16.0 
38.0 
A5.8 



19.4 17.5 

21^5 ^36.3 
59.1 45.7 



26. 1 J 35 
62.6 , -49 
k11.3 j 14.9 



6 z 



'1/ Or the nearest year to that raentioned. 

(2) Excluding the 3erui's£ach3Chulen 

(3) Including secondary scnool-lsaving certificates 
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TABLE 7 



RATIO OF QUALIFIED SCHOOL LEAVERS FROM SE CONDARY (A) 

' fo relevant age GroUp (197371975T ' ■ w 

K'OMBRE DE PIPLOMES DE L' ENSEIOIIEMEHT SECONDAIREf A ) PAR R APPORT A L£ 

: population b u (iaoupiL g»Aflk roj^spoTOnr nfl ^ UKI A - 



TOTAL 



I- . 



AUSTRIA/AUTRICHE 
BELGIUiyi/BELGI qW- 
FRANCE 

GERMANY / A.LLEf'tAGNE 
ITALY/ITALIE * 
JAPAN/JAPON 
NETHERLANDS/PA YS-BAS 
NORWAY/ NORVEGEc 
SWEDEN/ SUEDE 

SWITZERLAND/SUISSE * 
UNITED KINGDOM/ROYAUME UNI 
UNITED STATES/ETATS-.UNIS 



4- 



19.4 
* 33.2 
25.5 
19.4- 
36.8 
"^85.9 
••25.8 
30.5 
21.4 
8.4 
19.9 
74.6 



—-- mjmr i^ gag; sk^^ 



^cr nur.bsr nf qu~li;;i-d school leavers, see- 

f°^n^r: or ^ n d t 6i - A H 5 ^'easeignenent secondare, 
Colto::, 0.?. Jcllede, Strc.ert glg-- £ -.^ ' 
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low in terms of secondary school graduates qualifying for. 
higher education. The same is true even in countries where 
vocational education grants qualifications for entry into 
higher ellucationJe.g. Sweden) since everywhere the policy 
/ is that essentially this type of education should maintain 
its "terminal" employment orientation Us opposed to 
"transfer" higher education orientation). On xhe other 
hand- countries which over the past, years have emphasised 
the development of general education (e.g. Belgium, France;, 

.or which have a large technical sector granting th* .same ' * 
rights to higher education as the traditional academic 
sector (Italy), compare more favourably in terms of * 

"qualified school leavers than In respect to enrolment ^ 
ratios,'^ 

Bearing in mind these qualifications it is clear 
* that in terms of the proportion of young people of the 
• relevant age group granted the right to apply or to enter 
directly higher education, some of the Mediterranean % . 

countries and certain European countries with large vocational 
' terminal oriented sectors appear to. have the strongest 
^selection before entry" wfrthi* the OECD area. On the same 
basis, it is evident that all European countries as well 
as Australia and New Zealand >are far more "selective" than ^ 
the United States and Japan. 



Useful as this type of analysis may be to a review 
of admission policies 'and the. demand for higher education 
it should be recognised that it is but one among many 
•rtiffe rpnt criteria in respect to which secondary systems 
"an be compared and assessed , value judgements aoout 
educational performa nce require thorough analysis -of the 

/social^d economic- implications' of different types oft 
secondary school systems and 'of the political philosophies • 

'behind them, often missing in this type of international 
comparison. A brief reference to changes In the viewpoints 
and judgements concerning systems with a German tradition 

, of education and training, e.g.. Germany, Austria, some \ • 

e cantons in Switzerland, in the course of the 1970s, \ 
serves to illustrate this point. , 

* ^ At the time,' as was the case during the sixties &\ 
early seventies, when the performance of an educational 
system was . primarily viewed and assessed in terms ox its 

"role in promoting .greater, equality and social justice, -the 
German type model of education .and trairrijig came under 
severe criticism. The rigid binary division between, on 

"the one hand, a ratrfer small academic-type secondary school 
sector and a large hierarchically structured technical/ 

Vocational sector on the other, seemed to function as too 
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perfect a social selection mechanism. The "creaming off" 
of a relatively small segment of the school population at . 
a very early age wa-s seen to imply that selection into those' 
streams of secondary education which open up. the greatest • 
number of educational and professional choices is largely 
baaed on the social and cultural background of the pupils. 

With the changing economic and employment situation 
^as come also the awareness that in certain respects.- the 
social, selectivity and the rigidity of these systems may 
have been exaggerated. First of all, the existence of 
large technical and vocational sectors with highly 
articulated cycles means that they recruit a relatively 
large and heterogeneous population in terms both of social 
and educational origin and that there are considerable 
chanpes -of upward mobility within the technical 'sector ' 
itself. Secondly, in systems with a German tradition 
enrolment in technical education is fa* less associated 
with under-achievement or failure than in Latin or Anglo- 
Saxon countries. In addition, technicians appear to ' * 
enjoy a substantially higher economic and social status - 
in these countries. Finally, the success of Austria, 
Switzerland and Germaufcr-in maintaining low levels of youth 
unemployment and in, ensuring a smooth transition from school • 
to work has further contributed to renewed interest in and 
positive appraisal of a number of features of these systems": 
.though no .one would argue that, 'given the plurality of 
objectives of post-compulsory education, the employment ' 
dimension-can be allowed .to monopolise the assessment of* 
performance of upper secondary education systems. 

(h) Selection at Entry * 

Changing links bet ween secondary and higher education • 

' . The evolution in the number of qualified school 
leavers, in particular. those coming from general streams, 
has been perhaps the single most important factor in 
determining rates of growth in higher educatiohO ). This' 
correlation between the development of secondary and higher * 
education has-been especially high during the period of 
rapid expansion but has loosened up- duritig -the 1970s. 

Government policies at the post-secondary level have 
no doubt contributed to a certain type of uncoupling between/ 

?' IZ %* However, an important factor behind this . 
trend is the fact that since around the mid-1970s many 
Member countries have witnessed a "fall or stabilisation in ' 
the number of young qualified school leavers from academic - ' 
type streams applyin g to posH>secondary education. Given • 

C1) &ffi a tfiXP Development of Higher Education: Analytical 

, T 1?' f* yar ".?? 7U ** ^. ardsIto f s ^ er Education : 
' Trends. Issues and Dilemmas . oScT). Paris IWL 
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tlie sample of countries represented, Table 8 below is fiGt 
very conclusiye; however it is well known that in Germany 
there has been a significant decrease in the number of 
Abiturienten planning to enrol directly in higher education 
from 87% in 1971. to b8% in 1980;. A similar although lefss 
pronounced' trend in reported in Italy(l), \Japan(2; f 
Netherlands, Switzerland(3) f Yugoslavia and others,*' .Also 
relevant , at leasts in some countries, has been the grfedual 
increase in tH6 number v Qf mature 'students (s$e Table B)\ 
Finally,, quite a common phenomenon in some^ countries/ in 
■particular the United States and Sweden, >ls to delay /entry 
into higher education for a certain number of years fsee 
Table 10) # . \ ^ <' j 

(ii) Restricted and Open Access Sectors .of Higher Education 

The majority of OECD countries have developed post- 
secondary systems which include a mix of selective and ^ t 
open access institutions or programmes(4K A morp accurate 
and pragmatic description would be that of a continuum - 
often a hierarchy - of options With different degrees of 
selectivity at entry. Practically everywher-e* institutional 
differentiation in terms of access cdnditions have roughly 
corresponded to the bin^^ distinction betweeu university 
and non-university type^Rgher education. However, within 
this broad pattern different combinations can be found. 



Whereas in non-European Member cOuntrij 
in Greece^ Ireland, the .United Kingdom and X 1 
universities represent the selective^sector, 
continental 'European countries the opposite : 
the majority of university .faculties maintai: 
policy while all other higher education inst. 



ts f as well as* 
joslavia, t^e,,* 
Ln.most 

the y case: 
an open access 
tut ions apply, 



(1 ) Se,e national contribution f rq>m l4kly to Inf ergovernmerital 
Conference on Policies for Higher JEducatio§ in the 1980s, 

^OEdD, Paris 1981, (rnirneo)* 

(2) The Systematic Planning and Administrationfof Higher 



Education in Japan (The Second Five Year 
University Chartering Planning Sub-Committj 

(3) Sefc national contribution from Switzerland 
governmental Conference on Pc!Licies for ,Hi| 

. in the Eighties, tifeCD, Paris 1';£1 (mimed). 

(4) A6 will be made*more apparent ^urour .ori; t v 
term 'Open -access has not the :'r::: •: 
It is far more narrowly definev:. in >vV 'V./n 
the United States, Canada or Japan, In bh§ 
access is' meant to apply only to qualified 
school leavers from academic or general strej 
seldom represent more than 25% of the age gr< 



The 



;o Inter- * . A 
ler Education . 



r?fcort, tfie 
all countries 
rope than in 
ormer, open 
condary 
is who 
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i . TABLE 0 

RATES OF TRANSFER FROM* SSC&fDARY ECUCATIOM 
( BY TYPE) TO HIGHER EDUCATIOH 



Percentage 





1965" 


1970 


197 # 5 


J 976 


1977 


1978 


1979 ( 


CANADA^ ' 4 ^ 


















High School 
Total 




5L7 




52.4 


52.6 




51.3 


51.4 


- University 

- Hon-University 

r 




25.0 

) 


24.1 
50.4 


23.2 
,29.2 


21 .9 
30,7- 




22.6 
28.7 


23.2 

26.2 


DENMARK 


C1966) 1 
















Universities and 
Centres , 


59,3 


54.6 


% 

* 

53.8 




J 








SPAIN ' 
% 



















Ratio of pupils enrolled for a pre-uni varsity or COU year and, those who have taken a sixth general 
baccalaureste yesr or a 7th technical baccalaureate year in the preceding *y** r - 



UNITED STATES 

•High school" 
D* ♦ KU 

FRANCE 



51.7 
<1966) 

4 52.5 



Preparatory classe t 
to Grandes {coles 

- General. 

$ baccalaureate 

- Technician's • 
bscealaureste 

Universities 



General 
baccalaureate 
Technician's 
baccalaureate 



IDT 

- General 
baccalaureste 

• Technician's ' 
Baccalaureate* 

Higher technician 

• General 

% baccalaureate 

- Technician's 
baccalaureate 

Total 

- General 
baccalaureate 
Technician's 
baccalaureate 

JAP AM •■ • 



50.2 

61.5 
(1973) 



12.1 
0.3 

53.3 
13.5 

6.* 

U.O 

6.4 

1G.1 

78.2 " 
45.9* 



82.5 



12,1 
0.2 

? 54.7 
15.0 



K 6 -* 

13.3 



7.7 
10.6 

6.1.4 
47.1 > 



5 V 



58.8 



12. 

0, 

55. 
16. 

7. 
14, 

8. 

-13- 

84. 

51 ; 



V 



New entrants In the universities and Junior collegers aa a percentage-of 1st cyole 
school-lesvers three years previously . . 

| x 17.0 I 23.6 27.* j 38.6 | 31.7 I 36, 

KETHERIJUIDS < j |- 1 1. ' I 

First-year university students ffy*, percentage* of pre-university school-leavers 

* U.* f 87.1 I 80.8 



secondary 

4 I 37.4 



80.4 



77.* 



UNITED KINGDOM 

Destination of secondary school-leavers with the following passes 
Universities N . F 

68.2 57. 
20.9 



3 or oore' A- levels 
t A-levels 
1 A-leVel 
5 or, sort 0-i.erele 

1 to 4 0-level» * 

Further Eduoatlon 
3 or wore A-levels 

2 A-JgrVile 
1 A-Tev»l 

3 or sore 0- level* 
1 to 4 0-levels 



1.7 
0.2 i 
0.0 



J1. 

, 0.7 
' 0.1 

o.c 



66, 

0, 
0, 



15.4 28.1 

41.4 61,3 
41.7 61.0 

26.5 UU 

16.6 25.0 



Total universities and further education 



3 or bo re** A-levels. 
2 A-levels 1 
1 A-level 

5 or acre 0-levels 
1 to 4 0-levels 



C3.6 •y*? 

62.3 72.* 

42.8. 61.J 

26,7' 42-. 3 

16.6 253 



e following pai 

55.2 . 
14.8 / 

1.2/ „ 
0.1* 

0.0 



13.6 24 f 4 v 
38.0 45.9 

35.6 46.3^ 

27.7 -40.2 
14,7 * 27.3 



N 



AO.* 

27^ 

1}.7 



79. * 
60.7 
t7.5 
40,3 
27.3 



66.0 
19.7 
1.4 



$4.9 
13.7 
0.7 
0.0 
0.0 



15.4 22.7 

40.4 " 44.4 
36.8 12. e 
21.0 38.1 
U.3 28.4 



81.4 7776" 

59.1 58.1 

36.2 I3.5 

24.2 :e.i 

1\3 28.4 



74.5 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF NSV ENTRANTS IS UNIVERSITY HIGHER EDUCATION 



Percentage 



GERMANY _ ?T ' 
it and" under 

19 

20 - 2- 

25 and over 

AUSTRALIA^) FT 

17 and under 
1S 

20-24 

2$ and over 

AUSTRAUAO) • PT 
• * 

!? ar.d under 

12 

19 

2C - 2- 

€5 and over. 

'AV STRIA 

*" and under 



3EN5URK 
under 2* 
21 - 2c 
27 



and over 



SPAZi 
, f ana under 



2C-2- 

25 and over 
FINLAND 

1? and' under 

•9 
19 

2t-24 

25 and over 



1965 



0.2 
10.5 
si. 9 

7.< 



0/2 
IS. 2 
75.? 
5.7 



9.6 12.6. 

pC.3 43.5 

51.3 :3.5 

£.7 5.5 




* 1970 



41. c 
32.2 
21 .0 
5.1 



197C 



Tot. 

0.1 
5.1 
b5.o 
54. e 

H.9 



19? 



41.9 
33.4 
8.9 
3.5 
2.4 



52.8 
36.8 



4. f 3 



3.7 
^.1 



|44.9 
*.5 
3.2 
6.9 
7.5 



1971 



13.7 
20.3 

32.- 



9.0 
1- .2 

7 7 
3 T 1 2 
41.2 



1972 



29.3 
25.9 
33.7 



46.4 
28. 9 
20.2 
4.5 



4S.S 
43.9 
7.2 



13.9 
20.7 
16.5 
34.1 
14.3 



15.3 
19.3 
17.2 
33.3 
14.5 



1975 



0.1 
7.3 
4C.2 
41.0 
11.3. 



48.8 
33.3 
6.3 
.3 



13.0, 
17. J 
6.0 
19.1 
44.5 



8.0 
8.5 
3 ."7 
19.6 
60.3 



1975 



52.3 
25.2 
35.4 



43.9 

29.2 
17.2 
4.3 



44.5 
42.0 
13.5 



26.2 
21.4 
14.3 
23.6 
12.1 



1 .8 
30.1 
53.5 
14. § 



21.7 
24.1 
15.0 
27.4 
11.8 



2.C 
32.3 
51.2 
14.5 



1976 



Tot. 

0.1 
4.2 
22.3 
57.3 
16.1 

A 



43.7 
37.0 
8.6 
6." 
4.0 



3.9 
15.7 

6.3 
17.5 
51.5 



34.2 
22.3 
14.2 
18.5 
10. 2. 



0.1 
6.3 
37.2 
43.7 
12.5 



49.2 
32.1 
5.9 
5.1 
.7.6 



5.0. 
5.5 
3.3 
-18.2 
67.5" 



39.5 
23.5 
.12.4 
16.3 
7.3 



1.8 2.0 

29.0 34.1 

53.0 50.5 

16.1 13.3 



1977 



let. 

0.2 ' 
5.3 
25.1 



' 0.2 
7.^ 
3a.9 

55.2 44.3 

16.3 12.0 



42.5 45.4 
55.8 33. S 
9.4 7.4 

3.1 6.2 

4.2 7.3 



11.8 4.6 

15. 5 5.4 
.4.6 3.5 
"7 V .5 17.4 

50 . 6 59.1 



34.6 37.5 
22.3 22.3 
12.2 1 0.7 
14.0 13.0 
16.9 13.3 



1.6 2.6 
30.1 33.2 
53.1 49.3 
15.1 14.3 



i9?e 



rot. (2) 

0 , * 0.1 

5.3 3.0 

22.5 5.3 

55.9 44.1 

16.3 12.6 



34.2 

30.7 

1 1 • V 

15!9 
7 7 



4.3. 



38.2 
30.4 
£ .5 
12.0 



6.2 2.5 

3.6 2.1 

25.3 24.6 

SC. 6 69. 2 



29.5 
31.4 
32.9 
6.1 



44. 

29.7 
20.7 
5.5 



4.8 
29.0 
52.6 
16.5 



2.2 
35.1 
48.3 
14.3 



— 

' > Excluding foreign students 

' Including teacner training colleges and the ^theological colleges 
fZ \ Students starting a bachelor 1 s degree at university 



ne 



part« 



rt-tiae^ 
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6.2 
13.2 
32.9 

12. J 



17 and undtr 

IS 

^9 

20 - 2^ • 
25 arid over 

4 

16 and undtr 
19 

20 - 2; 

25 and over 

tg and under 

19 

2C - 24 

25 and over 

H2THERU&3 

under 18 
18 

19 

2C 24' 
25 and over 



UNITED KINGDOM (universities) 



1965 



3.3 
23.1 
24.5 
'37.3 

6.7 



^970 



43.6*24.4 37.2 
27. y 23.0 30.8 



31. Sf 25.1532.7 
19.26 



3.5>20.0 



25.9 
6.1 



0.3 
14.2 
72.4 

3.0 



1964 

4.4 
27.3 
44.4 
9.5 



13 ana under 

2- . 
2 - . - * 

25 end over 



34J3 

e.4 

*.2 



55.3 
30.1 
5.7 
4.4 
3.9 



196{ 

10.6 26.9 

51.3 36.5 

W.i 3*>.5 

10. b 5.1 

1971 

'2.9 8.1 

25.2 2S.3 
21. t 25.0 

31.3 26.2 
13.0 ji.9 



42.2 54.0 
32.1 28.0 

9, 



1975 



7.7 
26.6 
22.9 
27.2(5 
15.4(6 



|3i. 5 . 46.5 

18.4 21.5 

25.9 20.1 

24.1 11.9 

1973 

9.5 22.6 

36.8 43.5 

38.7 26.5 
15.0 7.4 



0. 
PL 



10.3 
5.2 



6.6 
4.3 



1974 



6 
1 

25.6 
29.7 
13.0 



33.9 
30.9 
10.5 
12-.3 
6.3 



0 
3$ 
26 

23, 
13, 



47, 
29, 
8, 
8, 
6, 



0 



UNITES KINGDOM (further education 

19 and under ' 

ic 

2C 

21 - 24 
25 and over 

WEBE2H7) * 

25 and over 
of which,, covered* by 
the 25/5 rule 



Advanced) 

17.6* 27.1 
24\2 25.8 
H.7 11.2 
25.2 16.1 
18.2 19.7 

1971 
35.0 33.3 

8.8 9.7 



1-8.6 51.4 
24.1 24.9 



19/S 



I* * F 



3.2 
31.2 
25.0 ' 
24.3(5 
11.3(5 



42.3 60.5 
18. 5 A 20.2 
22.0* 12.9 
*6.7 6.4 



< 



1977 



46.8 52.7 
7 $5.3 



?2 



7.9 
32.5 
25.1 
23.9(5 
10.5(5 



197C 



5.4 S.9 
26.2 37.5 
26.5 24.6 
28.6X3 19.0(5 
T3.iS 9.9(c" 



4G.3 
30.9 
10.7 
11.3 
6.3 



45;3 
30.3 
•9.3 
3.2 
6.2 



/ 

t~\ ?irst-/.«r studtn:s 
5 2C-25 
Co J ana over 

(7) Vew entrants ih the Philosophy Faculties 
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rag^.*? -tut,.-™?? 



- MP gllTEY INTO HIGHER EDUCATION 



Percentage 



1965 



M F 



AUSTRALIA - University FT 

' following calendar year 
1 year later 
More than 1 year later 
Other(l) 

CAE - FT 

* Following calendar year 
1 year later 

More than 1 year later 
, Other- 

Urfiversitfes* PT 
Following calendar year 

1 year later 

More than, 1 year later , 

Other (1 ) 

* CAE yFT , * 

Following calendar year 
1 year later * 
More than 1 year later 
Oth«r<i ) 

UNITED STATES 

Same year 

1 to 3 years 

«* years and nore 



Tota^ university 

Same year 

1 year later 

2 years or more 
Indefinite 



Same year 

1 year later 

2 years or more 
Indefinite 



NETHERLANDS 
University 
Gymnasia 



4 



1970 



65.4 
17.5 
17.1 



1975 



92. 2 92 

4.5* 
3.3 



4.4 
3.0 



32.7 
7.8 
9.5 



4-6.3 33.0 



26.5 
25.3 



37,5 
29.4 



43.0 
13.0 
39.0 



55.7 
22.2 
22.1 



74.3 
U.S 
12.7 
1.2- 



.86.6 
1C.3 
3.t>. 
C.I * 



' 1976 



H 



£5.9 
7.4 
3.3 
2.9 



£5.5 
7.2 
3.7 
3.6 



31.7 27.1 

.4 7.3 

29.6 33.3 

30.3 '31. S 



J4.8 

2^.1 
23.1 



Transfer rate and interval according to- secondary ^chool-leaving 



Sane veer 
1 year later 

^ .years or more 

Totcl 

H33 -(Atheneua in 

3aie year 
1 year later 

** years or more 

Total 



1974) 



75.5 
13.9 
2.4 



63.4 
12.7 
^2.0 



91.8 78.1 



44.2 
11.7 
4.0 



21.1 
6.? 
3.6 



?9.9 30.9 



(197D 
8$. 8 68.3 



53.4 29.3 



(1974) 
79.6 56.9 



69.4 



35. 



1977 



53.3 32. S 
3.1 3.0 
4.8 *.7 
3.5 4.5 



79.4 36.2 
10.3 7.1 
9.8 6,7 



3-3.3 27.0 
7.2 7.3 
30.7 30.3 
28.3- 34.4 



45.3 45.5 
14.5 11.0 

40.4 43.5 



54.1 
2C.9 
24.9 



certificat 



1978 



52.2 31.0 
3,1a?,? 
i.3 ~3.9 
£.3 7.3 



73.8 85.4 
10.0 7.0 
11.2 7.6 



30.7 
7.6 
20,4 
41.3 



17.2 
3.3 
22.2 
52.3 



40.4 33.3 
13.0 14.6 
46.6 47." 



79.0 

5.9-r 
12.3 

2.9 



92.3 
4.9 
2.2 
0.6 



( ' ) Including qualif icatdons ootained through adult or "concessional" education whicr. are 
only Classified in the "other" category by all universities for 1973. 



ET • full-time 



PT • part-tii 
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in varying degrees, restrictions at entry. This has been 

C ! Se *? 0t r^ nly l . 1 2 the sma11 se ctors of elite institutions 
such as the French Grandes Ecples or certain professional 
schools in the European countries (engineering*, veterinary 
•sci-ence, etc.) but also in the majority of the wide range 
of less prestigious short cycle post secondary institutions 
where interestingly enough entry, restrictions have never been 

! i^ S l y ^stioned. A first reason 'is that they accepted 
canaidates from technical streams whose credentials qualified 
lor, tout did not -grant automatic right of, entry into higher 
education. . Secondly, the fact that from -the starl/their ■ 
lunctions were closely gearfed.to more, specific manpower 

re ^ e + en ? S, -°L at least *• br oadly defined employment needs, 
served to legimitate their restrictive practices. 

•W „^f se variations, which must.be seen in 'conjunction 
with the traditional differences in the structure 'of secondary 
education systems, obviously conditioned the way in which 
countries have coped with the expansion in demand during past ' 
decades. Recent efforts directed at "a more balanced 
distribution of students within posts-secondary education 
•must also be seen against this background. In the non-. 
European Member countries; the development of a non-university 
sector with relatively open access, % such as the* Junior and 
Community Colleges in Canada and the United States, has been 
^ed as an explic it strategy aimed both' at facilitating 
the rapid expansion and the diversification, of post-secondary 
education and- as means of . protecting the mofce prestigious 
long cycle institutions. Being relieved of the- need to cope 
wi&h massive expansion, universities and many 4-year /colleges 
c<^uld continue applying selective policies -with no major • 
risks of creating tensions due to unsatisfied demand. * In the 
words of Clark Kerr, architect of the 1960 Master Plan for - • 
Higher Education in California: "I considered the vast^ - 
expansion of the Community Colleges to* be the first line ■ 
of defence for the University of .California as an institution 
of international academic renown. Otherwise the university 
was either going to be overwhelmed by large numbers of 
students with lower academic attainments- or attacked' as 
trying to hold on to a. monopoly over entry into higher "* 
status". Thdt plan, for the first time 'in history any- 
where, guaranteed -a place- in a Community College for every" 
high •schtfol graduate or person over 18 otherwise qualified « 
and gave^ Community College' graduates preference in transferring 
into the University of Calif ornia(l ) . 

The advantages and drawbacks of this type ,of strategy 
constituted a central topic of debate in the United States 
during the 1960s and haveMjeen amply "discussed in inter-' 
national circles. ' Few would question the key role played 

(1) C. Kerr, Higher Education: Paradise Lost?, pp. "267, in 
lelherlands^ 1011 " V01 " ? ' N °' 3 ' Augus t 197a » ^Isevier, 
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bv the American Community Colleges in .enlarging educational 
' pportunities for ydung\ 



and adults, particularly from le^s 
privileged milieux, Th& strongest double have beep expressed 
in relation to the equiry issue . Although tfie Community 
y * Colleges have contributed to 6 provide more formal schooling 
to all segments' of the^ population, they allowed certain 
x groups, especially young people of middle class origin, to 

maintain the if relative advantages insofar ag th^y, constituted 
' the btjlk of new entrants into '.the selective and more 
•prestigious institutions leading to the more attractive 
positions in society . .The risk in developing post- 
secondary systems 'wi^th strong hierarchical differentiation tm 
v * ^ among institutions' is that they may succeed in having* a 
more democratic recruitment without thereby reducing 
sooial inequalities in a significant way, As will be 
discussed further on, the changing' employment situation* . 
and its consequences f or" individual demand, plu's a variety. * . 
of. measures taken in the course .Qf the 1970s in the United 
, States, both in the field of access and of student aid, 
may have contributed to blurring hierarchical distinctions 9 
*. < 'and to % greater social mix* of students within institutions. 

the* United Kingdom, the setting up of a binary ' 
post^secondary system has been the policy adopted as a 
means of coping with expansion. The distinctive feature • 
.of this policy is the development of a non-university 
'sector comprising all levels of education from sub-degree 
to doctorate. Whereas some people have viewed the devel6p- 
, ment of a strong competitive sector primarily as a means of 
diversifying higher 'education provision to meet the needs * . 
of new student populations through. circumventing the 
universities, others -have seen 'it mainly $s means of 
protecting universitieis from the impact of massive demand. 
Whatever "the case, it could be said that the creation of 
the Polytechnics as higher education institutions 
equivalent to uniyersities - a cortierstone of the binary- 
policy - has contributed to diversify dfegree-*level studies 
/and to" maintain the high standards' of British higher 
education. A consequence of this* has been to discourage 
the enrolment of students in sub*-degrjge level, courses arid '* 
on a part time basis J both of which have been either 
stagnant dr 'declining in recent years. 

In the* case of many continental European countries, 
in particular France* Italy,- Spain, the trend in the 1950s 
and 1960s to pope With demand largely through the university 
sector can hardly be considered as the result of*an explicit 
strategy. More likely such a- development resulted £rom 
the, strong pre^surfeg on government^ to continue maintaining • 
« the Idng-standing right to a v university education for all 
academically. oriented qualified school leavers. The •prestige 
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of the universities together with their open access policies 
made these institutions the obvious choice -for the growing . 
number of qualified young people ip spite- of government 
efforts aimed at diverting demand and ensuring greater 
diversification through the expansion > of* opportunities , 
outside the university sector. At the same time, .however, m 
the Existence of a, highly developed post-secondary teotgiiozU 
sector In a number of TSforopean countries e.g. Belgium* 
Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, greatly contributed t<>Apoping 
' with grov/ing .demand. .Table* 11 on the relative weight of 
the university and the. non-university sectors in terms, of 
their actual 'intake, shows that in the countries mentioned 
above the lattefr re<54^xits -a .higher proportion of 9 new 
entrants than universities. - * 

*(iii) Reappraisal of the\^lr^ividual demand approach H 

- I • Underlying the laissez faire policies which guided < 
the- development of highej? education injoggt Western 
• industrialised countries twai the generally accepted principle 
that _prdVi?ion at thi's leVei\ should be afcapted to private $ 
detj)B»<fy the number of p^opl6/with recognised 

. qualifications applying for entry. Traditions, the 
I . recognised drawbacks or difficulties of applying other 
V planning^ methods and especially the combined pressures in 
favour of expansion gave tfolitifcal support to this type 
pf r approach. * . , • 

Quite different^ld changing interpretations of 
stibh^a development .strategy were already evident ^during 
^the post-World War period (see following lections). 
pioweVer it is in recept ye^rs that^the policy of merely 
; adapting the places at thfe tertiary lev£l to^the needs 
aftd wishes of qualified school .leavers came <to be more 
'severely questioned', in particular in. European Member 
counties* Among. the main' factors and arguments being 
developed the following can. be briefly mentioned(1 ) % 

- In the first place the m^re 'expansion in the number , 
of qualified secondary leavers from less than 10% to over 
2056 of the relevant age group has raise^dLthe political ; 
question of /whether societies could or should afford the 
necessary resources to guarantee fr^gdom of access and of # 
choice to a population which alreadyliad been the main 
beneficiary of expansion- of opportunities at the secondary 
level.* ^ • * 

B * r 

Secondly, reluctance has been further enhanced in 
view of the widespread belief, supported by considerable ■ 
evidence, that the expansion of, higher education ixi response 



(1) This section draws on G. Williams: Plannln^bhe Size 
and Shape of Post Secondary Systems during the 1980s , 
oacty Fans, ^mimeoj. 
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Table 11 _ * , • 

^ B m Entry j a Jjlgher Education as a Percentage of; the Relevant 
— **■ 1 Ape Group - 1976 



At least 
or new* entrants 



Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Qanada(l) 
Denmark 
Finland 
Prahce(2) 
fiermany * 
Italy(3) 
Japan 

Netherlands 
Norway ^ 
Spain C3) 
Sweden (3) 
Switzerland 
U.K. 

U,S.A.(4) 

Yugoslavia(3) 

f 



Apre spread 



encompassing 
~ 1 ,t70% 



17- 18 

18- 20 
, 18-20 

18 . 

19- 21 
19-21 

18- 20, 

19- 21 
19-21 

18 

18- 20 

19- 21 

17- 19 
,19-21 
.18-21 

• 18-19 
18 

18- 20 



University 



16,5 
13, 5 
"13,0 
' 20,1 
16,6 

. 55,9 
18,8 ■ 
.13,6 - 

27,3. 

' 8,7 

, 16,2 

• 28,9 ! 

. 33,3 

11,9 
V 

19,6- 
26,2 
'8,8 



lion-University 



21, 2_ 

20-, 8 
10,8 

20,2 ... 
10,1 
> '8,9 
5,6 

. 1,1 
11,9 

16,8'* o 

2,5- 
r 

8,6 ' 
^ 14,0- 
.16,5 
1 25,7 



Total Higher 



E ducation 

37,7 
18,6 
33,9. 
30,9 
36^8 
26,0^" 
27,7 
V 19,2. 
30,6 
"39^2 
25,5- 

' T 

9 

31,5 

- 20,5- 
33,2- 
42,8 
' 34,6 



(1) *1971. Data includes only those' first year students who were in secondary 

school the previous year. > . m •. 

(2) Excludes new entrants to "Grandes E^oles" and "Inst^tuts d'Universite . 

(3) First year students ^ * 

(4) Degree credit students only. *• - 

•'Source: Education Statistics m OECD Countries, OECD, Paris, 1981, p.74. 
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5mS5ff?ii ? £ SCh °°i le f Vers has ln fact «>* greatly ' 
touted to a reduction in educational inequalities 

' SFS co V? tries have varied considerably in thei? success 

cmdre^^furSone SJ**** edu ^^°n V^orki^aL 33 " 
eoualitv'o? ^h? hS *Z c f?? e ^^ere near the kind of 
higner lduLltni e r ment ^ h would make expenditure on • 
•• nefeal? economically ^distributive or even 

under-em^l^In+ t 5 l ?^ er S en ? e of graduate employment or 
unaer-employment further raised doubts about the value 

by S°fi2Lf f rth ,: f ^ her education t b SrteSEd 
mLf SECD ^Snfe* by indl y ldu als. Thefcr'has been In 
casts of OS???? 6 a ^-emergence of interest in fore- 
SSv of or?^o^ ed man P° w er requirements but mostly as a ' 

d^e?opSen? Rp?fnJ he mai ? H nes of hi « her education 
Republic of # no2!f ent v, report ^ in Sw eden, Denmark, Federal 
taken of toe^SS^X PF°g° Sed - that far greater note.be 
* been the Si. w! the labour market than had hitherto 

^^^oJ^'th??^? 1 ? 11 ^ of making reliable 
of OECn ?ai«+S4 u the fre ^ labour market conditions. 
" relatSL S2S«^ h *Z 50 far defeated any attempt at closely 
except V£rtSinT!?? r S 5? " tlaMrte<l ^ur ma?ket neeSsf. 
and technical ?Si3! i« de ^^ areas ^ ch as some he alth 
in thlsfa?eas S?5 SSJ J teacher trailing sector. Even 

thP continuing recession has undoubtedly exacerbated 

to %Ss?iff ;t^°^ aSed /^ enditures «•« far^Se SfflSS? 
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of maintaining a- close adaptation of -supply to demand if 
not " r.x« ^ther reasonfejthan the greater complexity which is . 
involved in predi<ftiri|v4jhe size and nature of this demand 

and in responding to .cits fluctuations. 

J? 

> i While all these factors are leading to' a serious 

re-examinatiQn of je'erfcain traditional planning principles ; 
-it is • important*- to stress that up until now the majority 
of the OECD countries have maintained one of the central 
- commitments inherent to. the individual demand approach, . 
namely- that jail ' qualified school leavers claiming direct • 
entry into pbst--secondary education' should be able to, find 
a place within the system. . ' . . 

There: is however a significant and growing minority ^ 
of countries' which either do not adhere to this principle 
or openly declare that under certain circumstances total 
provision in higher education cannot or should not be 
adjusted to private demand. In. Greece and Turkey, for 
example, the number of qualified candidates applying for 
entry exceeds by far the total intake capacity of higher . 

• education,, thua leaving a considerable proportion of young 

* people with no possibility of pursuing further studies in . 
their" own country. In Finland a similar, though less acute, 
situation has emerged in recent years. In some countries 
such as Denmark {.and Sweden ceilings are being set for the 
total intake capacity of higher education; but in view of 
the fact that these ceilings are based on quite "generous" 
assumptions of private demand, it is claimed that expected 
student, numbers -continue to be of key importance for 
planning purposes. , » 

In the light of these trends it could be argued 
that although individual demand still remains a primary, 
criterion for planning total provision at the post-secondary 
level, a growing number of countries- are inclined to set 
ceilings or. targets above which they 'are not prepared to 
guarantee places to all candidates who apply. Restrictions 
" v at the system level will therefore nost likely depend on 
the assumptions and criteria on whJ^ch these targets are 
based as- will as on the future evolution of. private demand. 

Within the OECD area, only some of the Mediterranean 
countries are witnessing stron* tensions due. to an overall 
lack of places in higher education. TKe majority of 
Member countries, however, are facing a different problem, 
namely that of having excess in demand in certain' parts 
of the system whereas other sectors with growing number of 
vacancies are competing for a shrinking pool of candidates. 

This suggests that, in spite of 'uncertainties and 
lilely differences' in the evolution of global demand, ' 
Member countries will be facing in the coming years a 
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series^ of common prpblems „wheh planning * the shape of their 
post-secondary systems , that is, the structure of supply * 
.and tlje intake capacity of the different types of institutions 
or lines -of .study. Tt is.- precisely in this area where 
laissez faire policies implying al rather passive adjustment 
tp indiyidual demand are being more forcefully questioned. 
Indeed, already In the 1970s the ,in£Luence of demand in the 
allocation of students within the svstem has been declining. 

- As decisions concerning _rat£s_ of expansion or 
contraction of the different parts ^f the system, be it 
institutions or fields of study, -take more^ account of, 
financial, employment and social considerations the trend 
is to set greater limitations on applicants 1 choi*ce of 
study programmes. JCn brief, then, in a growing number 
of countries the individual demand approach to planning . 
higher *educat<ion is still basically understood as a 
# commitment ' tQ ensure a place wiifhin the system but not * 
necessarily, in the institution pr field of .study of the 
candidate 1 ^ choice; x rs 

. These statements need to* be qualified at least in 
two respects. In the fir&t place, several OEC.r countries, 
particularly those with mass comprehensive secondary 
s schools (United States, Japan, Canada) and all those with 
a selective university sector (United Kingdom, Australia) 
have for a long time interpreted the individual demand 
approach in this "restricted" sense. Secondly, even in 
countries where freedom of choice is -a long standing 
tradition, it has been applied only to /the transition from * 
academic secondary schools to universities. 

It is important to s*n?es's this latter point since 
a maflor characteristic of recent admission reforms in higgler 
education has been the combination of restrictions on access - 
for qualified schpbl leavers Trom academic lines of study ll ) 
with measures aimed, at facilitating the entry of gr6ups * 
which hitherto had been excluded or had been only_ marginally 
represented 1 e.g. adults, racial minorities, people without 
formal, qualifications). 

The different schemes developed by the various 
countries and the problems faced in the course of their 
implementation are discussed in different sections of the ' • 
report. At this stage* it is important to stress that 
since in the majority*, of the. OECD countries' secondary 
school leavers still represented in the late 1970s the 
large majority of the pool of applicants and new* entrants 
to higher education (see Table 12), » the net effebt has been 
that of a stronger and more explicit control over 



(t) Examples of qualified school leavers with traditional' , 
qualifications for entry or from academic streams are 
those with the baccaleaureat in Prance, abitur in Germany, 
matura in Aug tria, Switzerland. 
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•TABLE 



Percentage 



AUSTRIA 

University , 4 

General Secondary, 

Technical snd vocational: 
DENMARK 

- Total U ♦ IIU 
Student ere teamen 
HP (1) ' 
Other 

• Facuitiea of Arts * 
\ tud ant a re ksamea 

Other 

Facultias of 3cience 
Studentere*samea 

HP 

Other 



- Technical university 
Studentere^samen 



Schools oZ economics and 
nanagement % 
3 f-ident e re icsaoen 

Cthar 

:iu -teacher training colleges 
5 tudeat era Icsacen 



- HU Tekn^Jfca 
3tu£entere!caanen 

< Other 
SPAIN 

- Facultiaa 

m Pra-university - COU # 

- Technical aducation 

- Studants over 25 

- Ocefcer 

-"Higher technical schools' 

• ?re-university - £OU # 

- Technical education 

- Students over 25 

• Other 



1965 



Architecture, 



technician- 
engineers 

- Pre-university - COU* 

- Technical education 

- Students over 25 

- Other 



3a* ic school teachers 

- Pre-university - COy« 

- Technical education 
• Students over 25 

- Other 



•1970 % 


19*5-' \ 


1976 


1977 y 


t 










\ 






" 34.6 " * 
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(i) Preparatory examination for higher education intended aainly for people rto have not 
coBplS?id^e?ondary aducation tnd wisn to resume their studies. 
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. Univeraitles ♦ IUT 

- 3AC A, 3, C, V 

- SAC 2, ?, &, H . • 

- Eauiyelent examinations * , 

- Special entrance exaalnatip! a 

- Social advanceaent program* 

- XCT'only 

- 3AC A, 3, C, 0 ' 

- 2AC 2, ?, 0, S 

- Eouivalent examinations 
. Special #mranee examinations 
. Social advene eneffT progranni 

XTA& 

- Unl varsity, total ^ 

- Secondary, general 

- Secondary, teacher training 

- Secondary , technical 
a Secondary, vocational 

- Other 



Faculty "of ArM 



- Secondary, ge 

- Secondary, teacier training 

- Secondary, technical 
. Secondary ♦ vocational 

- Other 

- Technology , 

- Seconded, general 

- Secondary, teacner training 

- Secondary, technical 

* - Secondary, vocational 

- Other 

* • 

- Economics 

- Secondary, general * 

- Secondary, teacher ^training 

- Secondary, technical 
.- iSeconaary, vocational 
• Otner 

SWEDEN 

- Unlveraity 

- G venae lun (3 or 4 rears) 
.#her t^SgdgZSSte 



icate 



y leevfnj c%i 

L Priority student* i 

- S5/5, 25/4,(3)- 

- Adults, with no secondary 

achooi-X saving certificate 

- Ox^er 

Total nlgher education 

- Cymaaiua* (3 or 4 years) 
■ oth,r "f88SSJ[ !Sft#Xe««c 

- Priority student a 

- 25/3. 25/A 

-* Adults with no secondary 
school-leeving certificate* 

- Other 
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35.1 
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37.4 
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32.6 
3.1 
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(2) E/cludiam the XUT. . 

(") Peoole 0? 25 an^over who have five or rtmr yeare 1 work experience 
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•n the -inflow into this level. Shis control is manifest J|.n 
"policies aimed at the reallocation Qf students, within^ifhe 
system as well 'as irv the more stfingenf selection p^oce'Aires 
.applied to, school leavers with the. traditional qualifications / 
for entry to higher education. Of -special significance - j 
v particularly in the Western European context - are ^he ' ' 

changes, in policies vis-.&^vis the access of this group. , 



(iv) The privileged link between academic secondary streams 
, and universities" 




/ 

It is not surprising that the existence of restricted 
w^-sj into universities is a far more sensitive and 
controversial "issue, in continental Europe than in other OECD 
countries. The fact that most European universities have had 
a long tradition of unlimited acceqs is of course an obvious, 
but only partial", explanation. ' Of crucial significance in 
•ftiis context is the particular status of ^inal examinations 
and certificates- awarded by academic secondary streams which 
' historically have fulfilled the double function of certifying 
successful completion of studies and of, entitling holders 
to direct entry. into universities. In France, for example, 
the bacqaleaureat -is formally* considered as a higher 
education examination and thus can be said to fulfill in 
practice the role of a university entrance examination. 

' Thus, whereas in "the "non-European countries and the 
United Kingdom entry into universities is considered to.be 
in a certain way a privilege* and a decision which is basically 
left to the discretion of higher education Sinstitutions, 
In continental Europe it is understood as a basic right . of 
\ qualified school leavers^ 

• - This constitutional or formal entitlement to proceed • 

from secondary to higher education, only applies to one case 
within the total post- compulsory sector, namely the 
transition from academic secondary streams to universities. % 
At least in theory, this means firstly that, with the 
excfption of the universities, any stream or; institution, • 
be it at the jdpper secondary or post secondary level, may 
restrict entry when faced with an excess in demand., 
Secondly, secondary School leavers from academic lines of 
study "may be subject to selection for' entry into all types 
of post-secondary institutions (even. into vocational 
secondary schools) except when they apply to universities. 

The alternative, facing governments reluctant to expand 
universities at the same rate. as secondary schools has been; 
either to keep a tight control over the output of .qualified 
school leavers with, guaranteed access to universities 
(also achieved through maintaining a restricted definition 
of who qualifies), or to reduce the selective role of these- 
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JESS*. • a SS J^y? 1 §^i U3lly some - of their-tr aditional 
SfSfiififSS .Si e + 19 Z° s Ce r* a ^ ^tries < e -«- Switzerland, 
S2iv ■5? pea T *°, have -clearly favoured-the first option, > 
25£?J^5L°* Training * relatively small academically- * 
S Sf!2iJfT Unl ^ 8l t7- S6ctor ^ th W transfer ratios 
theKSSi*^ mSi Ptaining students » rights to choose 
• _ tneir study: programmes and universities. • ' . 

+ftw«^« T 5^ l> ^ ori i y °J the European countries have moved 
iSSiSf 5 ■• c 9s? option, that is, they have expand*** ' 
general and acadfmic typaustreams W fn jpny cases 

J55f l SftiH!K S ;S \ rans f er restrictions. Few, -nowever, 

f^f5°iJ Sh f d the le S £Ll entitlement to university entry' 
l5^52« de 5i C diplomas. In Finland, Greece, Portugal, 

SSstSrir •hX 1 & d Kln «?? m ' 511011 formai enticement nfver 
y£Z1* has been abolished; but the privileged link 

tltZJv ^fl^ 0 i iAes of stu( ?y universities is Still 
IS3S&L ma i n * ained - J n Belgium, Denmark', FranW, Federal 
lelvlH exLS^ y ' Ne ^ erland s, Norway Spain,'etc\ school 

• to *E!Xt SI ^JiS 8 '/?; 00 ! 3 ^^ matura » etc <> continue^ 
. i - e formal right of entry into universities. ' 

nr£ n Ai 0ng * ime these diplomas have been considered as • 
SIpS n he n ?i n P illars of a soci al selection process - " 
Su 0n merit or achievement rather thai? on inheritance .- 
, v and thus viewed as a symbol of social- -justice. Siere * 
' fvlJ^l "$2 Claim spite. of thS? rSS^nSJd 

22S£??* S n they are likel y t0 be- the" last bastions of the • 
cln^nnf / yS £ ffi , t0 di ^PPear. Nevertheless, the 
conditions for their maintenance, reform of abolition 

of thP SL 0 ^ 68 / 1110 ! 1 '?^^ ? 1 ^' b °th in terms 
and o? 6 hp?S i° v 1 * social value of these certificates 
and of their real value as qualifications for university 

• S?ISf if5*w. M^rs and also of slow, frequently 
o^S^vIrsmes' 8111 " 0 ^ Ch ^ eS ^ he 2oo~« conditions 



(V) ggg* 8 * estr1fttlve entr ? ln u nl^iti es of continental 

nice in^^fogn 01 °* J ua i"*ed applicants gr* at 'a rap^id 
S£?w 6 196 ° 5 ' a first s teP taken in some countries. 
* wh ether as- a means pf orientation or as a way of keeping • 

?n?;^ to «?X? ro l ?Ver - the now distribution Sfnew* 
entrants .within the university sector, was the se£tinTof 

faculSes ifi 5hP^ Uire r tS *°} entry ^S 8 tS e diSSS5t° f 
tSSS-iJ BS % requirements were defined primarily in 

ItuL Ll% e l 0i specialisation of sSb-Jects chosen 

at the upper secondary level. Although more upper secondarv 
lines of study grantfa qualifications*** university SStxy 

W Educational Policy gndPlanning: Higher Eduea tic 
research in TSusgrfa ; B ECP? Pari s, i ? V_ L , ■ ^ ( 
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(i.e. a wider range of general streams and a. growing number 
of technical streams), in a number of countries choice of 
3 particular stream became increasingly important in 
determining subsequent phoice of university studies, 
France provides a clear illustration of this trend* As - 
^ in 19^7, 92% of students who obtained 'the Baccaleureat in 

-Humanities, enrolled in the Uk\? and' Humanities Faculties, f 
82% of those^completing Mathematics - the only line of 
study which qualifies fotf all higher education programmes - 
enrolled in Sciences, Medicine and Pharmacy. 

Another, measure aimed' at keeping a closer control 
over'student intake has been that of gradually assigning 
more weight to performance at the upper secondary level. 
Without going as far as setting a fixed number of places 
available, a growing number of traditionally open access 
Faculties or Departments confronted with "excessive" 
' demand started setting requirements in terms of marks 
obtained in the course- of studies or^in the final school 
leaving examination (see Chapter IV) I 

^ Policies designed to ensure a more balance* 

geographical distribution of higher education pro^sioh, 
>al though formally intended to favour the participation of 
- new groups, have also had the effect of narrowing university 
C cRoices for some qualified candidates. For quite some time 

x certain universities, generally those located in larfee 

urban centres ^or under strong demand because of their 
quality or prestige, fcould apply .ent^y restrictions; the 
a^gumeot being that, in theory at least, students had the 
• possibility of p|p?suing similar studies in other regions 
\or institutions. ^ v 

Gradual restrictions at the level of access knd, 
n6t least, the multiplication o f f informal selection 
. procedures operating aft£r entry, especially during thf 
first year, of studies., represented last attenrpts at coping 
with increased student demand without having to tackle i» 
a. more global an(#frirect way the Sensitive issue of numerus 
clausus . But it is evident that- such measures paved N the 
way towards the ultimate adoptidrT of policies aimed at 
* introducing numerical limitations at' the overall national 
. level within certain sectors of the university system, or 
s in some casafi^ jalthin tlie university system as a whole. * 

Some of the advantages and "drawbacks of restricting 
entry or qhoice fo* certain categories of secondary school 
leavers haye been discussed above and $re also dealt with 
in .Chapter IV. The point which could be made at this stage 
is that selective admission in universities is to a certain 
* f extent the characteristic of educajionaj. systems whi'ch have 
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. succeeded' in reducing. selection at the secondary level and 
postponing ijt to a later stage. Infieea, countries with 
quasi universal secondary education /(Canada, United States, 
Japan, USSR) have had selective universities for a lqng 

■ time whereas many of the European countries started or 
accelerated the introduction of restricted entry after a 
period of massive growth of qualified school ^Leavers. 

Thus-, contrary to what is often claimed, support 
< for free access, to universities may, and sometimes does', 
indicate explicit or implicit support for maintaining the 
selective role of secondary education, especially when 
there is a simultaneous refusal to accept large numbers 
of drop outs in the course of higher education. . For, 
having accepted that post-compulsory education has a 
selective function, it follows that maintaining open 
accetes at entry -necessarily implies imposing greater 
restrictions before and/or 7 after^ entry(1 )'. 

• 4/ • 

The controversy could be further heightened by 
arguing that certain forms of restricted access to 
universities may in fact prove to be an effective strategy 
for .accelerating the expansion and democratisation of 
secondary schools. Governments may be more willing to 
adopt policy measures' designed to expand and diversify 
the upper secondary level, if it is clearly understood 
that final secondary school qualifications will not 
automatically entitle or guarantee ^leavers direct entrance 
to universities. . .- ~ 

The consequence of limiting entry or of closer 
government contrdl at the level- of access into certain 
university fields of study depend to a large' extent on 
the -rules and criteria being adopted.-^ In- this respect 
considerable .variations can be found between countries 
as welJL as* within countries over time. 

(vi }, Admission policies: variations within countries 



A major obstacle to a* review of trends and /to 
international comparisons in this area is that in recent 
, years access policies as 'well ag admission procedures have 
been subject to rapid and sometimes drastic changes in 
most Member countries • * 

Most countries have by now some fields of study 
where numerical limitations are applied throughout the 
■\ country as a whole on a more or less permanent basis. The* 
^typdcal example is that of medical faculties, often the 
e first ar^d no 'doubt the most constant, in maintaining such 

(1) Ladislav X?erych: Access and Structures . Institute of 

Education of the ^European Cultural Foundation, Paris, 1975. 
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a policy. ' At present, with the exception of Italy, Austria 
\ and Switzerland, . medical studies are subject to a numerus 
clausus policy, in all OECD countries. .In many cases other 
neaixn related fields", e.g. pharmacy, dentistry, biology, 
affected by the overflow of rejected applicants to medicine 
have been quick to adopt similar restrictive measures. 

• However, in addition to a quasi-permanent 'selective 
sector, many .countries have a range of programmes whose 
access policies may vary from stringent s^Lection to free 
entry -depending on whether demand exceeds or not the supply 
of places made available. Indeed, maintaining such 
* flexible arrangements is often considered an^ essential 

Element of adniission policies aimed at avoiding the 
establishment of a clearly defined selective sector. 

-^&so, as in the case of .Sweden and Germany, poliQj.es 
vis-a-vis nu m erus c\aa s us have changed quite /substantially 
pver a rather she" r *F xlmeTsp an . In Germany ^ .Before 1977 * 
the Federal as well as many LSnder governments 'supported 
rather strongly the introduction and generalisation of 
numerus clausus* within universities. As a result, the 
number of fields of study with restricted. entry, or subject 
to a centralise^d placement procedure grew constantly from 
10 in the summer semester of 1974, to 26 in 1976 and was " 
expected to cover 43' subjects in the winter semesitef of 
-1976/77(1). Inability to establish selection devices 
which complied wlvti the ruling of the courts about *the 
legal rights of Abiturien ten> increased bureaucratisation 
and 9 the trend among a growing number of unsuccessful * 
university candidates to take jobs or enrol in school/ 
* training schemes designed 'for young people with lower 
j " levels o£*qualif ications, were among the factors which led 
to a drastic change in government pdlicy. In a few- years * 
the trend .reversed completely so that by the end .of the 
decade, a* a result of the policy of opening up and of 
overcrowding universities* and of a certain slackening in, 
'the demand for^university education, the. number of* 
numerus c l ausus subjects was reduced to 10. 
; \ 

In Sweden the change of government in 1976 led to 
the rejection of the U.68 Commission proposals of applying 
restricted entry to all university lines of study. Th§ 
principle of applying selection for the majority of 
university programmes was kept but cert£in lines determined 
by the central authorities remained open. The debate on 
whether or not to maintain open access lines of study 
qon^inued and in June 197$ the Parliament decided that 
numerus clausus could be/introduced in all seotors and 





(1) Admission to Higher Education in Germany, OECD, Paris 
1976 (mim^o). 
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programmes of higher education when demand exceeded the 
number of places available, 

( vii ) Admission Policies: variations between countries 

* Although countries inline OECD area have been facing 
over the past years „many common problems and indeed the 
, large majority has moved in the direction of greater 
control over the student intake, the picture emerging .in 
the early 1980s continues to be one of considerable contrast 
it is not merely a question pf the well-known differences 
in history and traditions, in priprities and viewpoints on 
V?x I? 10 ti 5 n f, of hi Sne^ education, but also of the political 
climate .and the actual freedom of action of governments ' 
in introducing and carrying through highly controversial 
reforms. 

/ Even within continental Europe the policy of setting 
restrictions to. the demand for university education cannot 
be said to have been generally applied. Over the -1970s 
Italy, Switzerland, and Austria have largely maintained 
open access" policy within their universities. Given 
a ^^ental differences between Swiss and Austrian 
educational- systems, and the Italian one, such a policy 
had of course radically different features and implications.' 
in Italy, lx reflected support - or resignation according 
to many observers - for opening up the universities to 
ma , s s education, a particularly drastic measure in view 
of the. fact that this country did not have nor did it 
develop a non-university sector and that short cycle 
programmes within universities enrolled only a very 
small percentage-, of the student body. 

_ * / k 

J ^^JtT^ 7 ^ of the relevant age group qualified' . 
fox" university entry and new entrants to Italian ' * 
universities represented of the ^9-21 age group.- Or 
the other hand, in .Switzerland such a policy infpHed 
primarily the preservation *of the traditional entitlement 
to \ free access and choice for a minority of academic school 
leavers (8,4% of the. relevant age group) rigorously selected 
at an earlier stage and .trained almost exclusively with a 
view to pursuing university studies. . v 

At the other extreme are countries like Greece/, 
Turkey and Finland where demand-exceeds by -far the 7 
total capacity of .their highs* Jducation systems and( 
more recently, Sweden and Denmark with a more balanced 
relationship between supply and demand but nonetheless 
moving in the direction of planning or actually. introducing 
entry restrictions within all segments of the post- 
secondary system. 




In Greece, for example, in spite of the fact that 
the number of places almost "doubled from 1968 to '1977, , 
(Greece had the highest growth rates' in the,OECD area 
during the early 1970s) the proportion of candidates' . 

-admitted within the total system remained at around 25%(1). 
The chances of entering the university sector, hoWeyer, 

'have been considerably. reduced, from 29% of successful 
applicants- in 1968 *to 18,2% in 1977. . Within these 'low 
admission rates considerable variations -exist among fields 
of study ranging from 10.694 of applicants admitted In " 
medical studies to 25.^ in (languages and law combined(2). 
Reforms introduced at the secondary level have had>as a * 
prime objective both to reduce the* overall demand" f-or 
post-secondary education and to enhance participation in ( 
shDrt cycle technical educations 

In recent years the Greek government eliminated 
the general entrance examination into the universities 
and introduced instead two sucessive national examinations 
to be taken in the course and at the end of upper secondary 
education. These examinations together with average grades 
in school are taken into Account in calculating a composite 
index fir selection into .higher education(3)'. The dangers 
of having a selection formula in which crucial and 
irreversible decisions are taken at an early stage- need 
not be repeated ,and at present they are at the centre jaf 
( the debates on educational policy in Greece. 

In Finland numerus" clattsus is now current practice 
in all institutions and fields or .study. The number of 
students seeking admission to higher education far 
exceeds the number of those that can be accepted(4). By 
the late 1970s, the ratio of applicants to admissions was 
between 4:1 and 3:1 with variations according to field 
of study (theology -1. 5: 1 , technology 12:1) (5 J. 

; — i : 0 

(1) Politiques^d' admission dans l»enseighement superieur 
en Grece-^ECD, Paris 1978, (mimeo). - 

(2) Greece, ibid , p. 23. f A 

(3) Educational Reforms in Greece , OECD, Paris, 1980. 

(4) Admission to Higher. Education in Finland, 0.-.C0, P.-vris 197 
, ^ . (mimeo) 

(5) Admission to Higher Education in Finland, ibid . 



/-The situation is far- less dramatic in Sweden -and Denmark 
particularly in view of the levelling off if not, a 
decrease in demand for full-time studies. However, 
notwithstanding certain .differences, it is interesting 
to note that thaee Scandinavian countries share many 
viewpoints. r on the issue of access. Having all of them taken 
the political decision to slow down the .expansion of 
educational provision at .the post-secondary level, it is 

s argued that a key concern should be that of reducing the ' 
prevailing inequalities iri participation; an objective 
which can only be achieved by broadening the .definition 
of demand and exercising a much closer control . over the 
student intake so that groups with different soc^aj. 
and educational backgrounds are given a greater chance of 
competing for entry. 

In Finland, on the basis of an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1978, the Ministry of Education has prerared a 

.plan aimed at increasing the proportion of students ^coming 
from vocational education. By the end of the century 20% 
of the annual openings in higher education will be reserved 
to school leavers from vocational streams(l), _As seated 
in ^pe^>f the Finnish* reports: "Measures for expanding 
quotas fqr students other than those* who have completed 
upper- secondary school are based on the principle that 
vocationa> education should be made a channel to higher 

. education competitive with the upper secondary school, ' 
The attraction of vocational education will probably be 

* greatly enhanced if it can offer the student better . 
opportunities for entering higher education as Well"'2). 

Another objective,, particularly s^reslSwa* in Sweden 
during the early 1970s and more recently in Denmark, is 
. that of increasing the participation of adults, thereby ' 
also changing the relative weight between the initial and 
recurrent education functions of post-secondarjfc education. 
One of the differences between these countries and others 
showing a similar concern for decreasing group disparities, 
is that they opefHy admit that in higher education/^ 
programmes with strong demand, the acceptance of adults 
with work experience may imply le'aving out leavers from 
academic secondary streams with very good grades. It is' 
of interest to note that at present- Sweden faces- the / 
opposite prpblem, namely that of having to desigs an 
admission system which at least partially redresses the 
balance in favour of young qualified school leavers, 

. A third consideration mentioned in these countries 
is that greater uniformity in entry conditions and * 

V-' .' 

JFU Integrat ion of Secondary an d Higher Education . National 
w contribution of Finland to Conference on Policies for 
Higher Education in the 1980s. ' 

(2) Admission to Hjfeher Education in Finland, ibid , p.16 



regulations across the total system of higher education 
may be one way of avoiding strong hierarchical differentiation 
between the various types of institution chc fields of study • 
This argument was used by the U.68 Commission in Sweden 
when advocating a policy of restricted entry for the entire* 
post-secondary system rather ithan closing only certain 
lines of study.- / 

Whatever the advantages 0/ maintaining a relatively 
closed postt- secondary system, it is clear that the success, 
or even th* viability, of such a policy in liberal 
societies Jkill depend oft the following conditions: 

&X) that the curricula and organisation of 
/ studies at the upper secondary level, in 
J particular in the pre-university streams, 
' take account of increased entry restrictipns 

in higher education and equip students for 
other training or employment optionsr; 

(ii) that these other opportunities, whether in "J 
education/training or in employment, be made' 
available -to young people ~,an obvious 
minimum requirement but which present 
societies seem increasingly unable to fulfill; 

(iii) that these options be perceived as meaningful 
alternatives to initial higher education; 
this is more likely tOibe the case in countries 
where, for a variety of economic and social 
rjeasons, higher* education has become a less 
attractive option thai? in the past; 

(iv) that the advantages .of .recurrent education 

over initial training also be made apparent - 
a rather difficult proposition to accept so 
long as tjie more privileged groups in terms 
of talefit and social origin choose to take 
/th$. latter option* JSven in cases where secondary * 
school leavers represent a smaller fraction of 
the student intake, the fact that m in the 
competition for entry it is those who pepfefrm 
best who aire "rewarded" with direct access, 
implies recognition that initial education 
still represents a privileged option. A 
y reduction. in the number of places made available 
* . to these groups without due consideration of 

these factors risks enhancing the attraction of 
initial education - not least because of its 
. scarcity - and correspondingly accentuate tensions 
due to unsatisfied demand* 



* As with* most reforms designed to lijnit access to * 
young school* leavers., jauph of the hope for their success 
is based on future den^ographic trends. Indeed the decrease'^ 
in the college age cohorts may well represent the* single 
most important factor in easing the strains inherent to 
measures of positive discrimination. 

With the exception of Italy oh the on* hand and 
Greece, Finland, Sweden and Turkey on the other, OECD 
countries can be expected to. enter the decade of the 1980s 
having post-^condary systems which still' comprise a 
combination of relatively open and restricted entry 
sectors. Reforms wfthin individual countries as well 
as differences among countries essentially relate to , 
changes in the mix and in the balance between the sectors 
but have not resulted in totally "closed " or fl open ;: post- 
secondary systems. ' 

In 4he non-European Countries as well as in the 
United Kingdom the traditional binary distinction between 
a selective university sector and a less selective or 
open access non-university sector has < not been substantially 
altered during the last decade. But at le.ast in the United- 
States, Canada and Japan, faster growth of the. non-univer^Lty 
sector seems to indicate. a move towards greater openness 
of the overall system . 

In continental Europe some countries, Switzerland 
and Austria, for example, have largely maintained the 
binary distinction between, on the one hand, a university 
sector with free access and choice for qualified school 
leavers and a non-university sector with restricted entry 
for a larger pool of candidates on the other. The majority 
of European countries- which are in the process of 
introducing numerical limitations within certain university 
fields of study have, in fact extended the coverage of the 
selective sector (1 )» ' 

This does not necessarily mean <that in these 
countries entry into higher education has been rendered 
more difficult. The existence of a free sector, the 
expansion of provision within the restricted entry 'sector, 
aided in some casfes by the recent stabilisation in demand, 
have prevented a serious imbalance between supply and 
demand. 

However, one consequence of having a wider specstrum 
of university programmes with restricted entry has been 
the* narrowing of choices open to young secondary school 



(1) Levy Garboua has shown the extension in France: in 
1951/52 25% of students were enrolled in the higher 
education sectors with restricted entry; in 1971/72 the , 
proportion was 30% and in 1975/76 39%. See: La selec tion 
dans l t enseignement sup^rieur fgancais: Une, synthase des 
travaux statistiques r Scents y QSPg y Paris 1977 (mimetf).~ 



graduates and of decreasing the chances of 
candidates with average scores ir^recondary schools of 
enrolling in programmes of their Tirst choice or ranking 
high in demand* - 

Another consequence f already discussed in Chapter II, 
•is the development of a hew packing order, spmetimes a 
clear split, between programmes or institutions with 
restricted entry - whether university or non-university 
type - arid those with open access. The introduction of 
. restricted entry within a relatively wide range of university 
options is having "the "quite natural effect of raising the 
prestige of those programmes with restricted entry while 
decreasing the relative attrstetoon of those options where 
access remains open. Shese hierarchical differences become* 
stronger when, in a tight labour market situation, the 
restrictions applied $tre~$ustif ied or are being perceived' 
as related to the availability of jobs: whereas aotess to - v 
the selective sector is seen as a guarantee of employment, 
access to the open sector is at b£st a way of increasing 
the chances in the competition for the better jobs, at 
worst a way of avoiding immediate unemployment , ("parking" 
function). 

Without attempting to establish a strict causal 
relationship, one could interpret recent trends in demand 
in the light of the fading attraction and prestige of 
certain university programmes. In countries where the ' 
total number of hew entrants to post- secondary education 
has increased only slightly or remained stagnant, this may 
be due" to the fact that candidates who are actually 
rejected in v the competition for entry or, even more, those 
who see their chances of entering selective programmes , as 
very dim, choose to abstain from pursuing post-secondary 
studies rather than enrolling in the open access sector • 

Such an hypothesis could be substantiated only t Qn 
the basis of surveys undertaken among school leavers or ^ 
on the actual destination of rejected candidates. In the 
absence erf individualised data, however ,\ there aire some 
trends which point to a growing disaffection with certain 
type^ of universi±y^Btudies and the emergence of a "pecking 
order" which' cuts across the traditional university, non- 
university type distinctions.. 

. In the first place there is. evidence of increased 
J 1 self selection" in countries wher§ transfer rates have 
declined (see Table 8). Secondly, the decrease in transfer 
rates to universities acquire particular significance in 
countr'ss where the slowdown in demand for university places 
coexis- \ with a tightening in the competition for entry 
into selective programmes, in particular within the short 



cycle or non-univorsity sector. This appears to be the ^ase 
in Franoe(i) 9 Sweden and Denmark* It would be interesting 
to know whether the non-university sector is attracting a 
clientele of academic secondary school leavers which a few 
years ago would*have opted for long cycle or academic type 
studies* The "cascade effect" could be to provoke a 
narrowing of opportunities for candidate! coming from 
secondary level technical streams, i.e. less privileged 
groups for whom these options represented the natural 
follow up, sometimes the only possibility, of pursuing 
post-secondary studies.* Also significant is the coexistence 
of lower transfer rates with growing demanjd on the part of 
qualified school leavers for short vocational cburses'or 
training schemes outside the formal sector or offered by 
a growing number of vocational secondary schools. 

Finally students behaviour after entry cspi also be 
taken as a- significant indicator of the relative attraction 
and prestige of different university programmes as well as 
their vulnerability in the light of expected trends in 
demand during the 1960s* 

c 

As mentionjed in Chapter* II, the fact that a relatively 
high proportion of new entrants to higher education Institutions 
never obtain a degree or diploma, or do so with considerable 
delay, is a topic of major concern In many Member countries* 
At the same time, there is growing controversy over the use 
of such terms as "drop-outs 11 , 11 wastage" or "inefficiency" 
in referring* to this phenomenon* It is clear that with 
the greater heterogeneity of the student population and 
with more diverse modes of attendance, the definition, 
measurement and analysis of the implications of departures 
inHdie course of higher education studies pose extremely 
complex problems both of a technical and a conceptual 
nature* Among the difficult questions raised are: how 
to distinguish between students who definitely. quit the 
system, those who interrupt their studies, those who 
transfer to another programme or institution, etc; under 
what conditions are departures' without a degree to be 
considered as "wastage" or ^f allure"; and ix the concept 
of failure is introduced does it apply to Individuals or 
to the institutions? 

It is not possible to engage here In a ^detailed 
discussion of these ^questions* The aim of this brief 
section is merely to five some illustrative examples of how 
selection and self-selection operate in the , course of 
higher education studies, relating the analysis whenever 
possible to points raided in the previous sedtions. 

Evidently, systems, programmes or institutions 
with unrestricted access V usually also associated with 
large teacher/student ratios and long duration o£ studies - 
tend to have a higher proportion of students who, jLeave ^ m 
without obtaining a final qualification. Tablan 1j -md 13bis give 
very rough indications on this relationship. As is well- N 
known, the high graduate output in the United Kingdom in 
relation to enrolments is clearly linked to the ■ relatively 
small proportion of the age-group enrolling in higher 
education* .and t above all, the short duration of degree 
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Table 15 bis 
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N 


Number of New Entrants 
to University Type 
Higher Education in 
Relation to Relevant 
Age Group (1} / 
1970/71 


Numuer ox t lrst Degrees 
Awarded" in- Relation to 
iropuxaxion ageo. d*4\d) 

1976/77 


Austria 


11»,6 


'3,5 


Belgium 


13,2 


6 9 6 


France 


19,9 


8,5 


Germany 


10,4 


4,6 


Italy 


25,6 


8,6 


Japan ^ 


17,1 


• 16,7 


Netherlands 


-8,5 


5,5 


Sweden 


29,0 


10,5 


United Kingdom 


10,7 

it 


7,5 , ' 


United States! 


29,2 


26,9 V. 






f 



(1) For definition of Relevant Age Group see Table 11. 

(2) L. Cerych, S. Colton, J. P. Jallade: Student Flows and Expenditure 
Institute of Education, Paris, 1981. 



\ 



Sources: New Entrants : Education Statistics in OECD Countries, 
OECD, Paris, 1981 
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bourses and high teacher/student rat^o which has so far 
prevailed. On the other hand, Italy, France and Spain - 
e lill countries where in the early 1970s most or all university 
faculties had fre* access - have also the lowest percentage 
of graduates. Low graduation rates for Sweden are mainly 
due to -the high proportion of mature students earolled. in 
a^ngle courses. • .* ' * 

V • ' More accurate and pertinent, indications are provided. 
In Tafcle 14 which shows the evolution of drop-outs in Italian 
universities. during the years in which access was liberalised. 
In 1960. the last year with restricted entry, one student 
in eight dropped out during the first year of study/ whereas 
the- figure rose to more than 2 556 in 1973. Moreover, as 
pointed out by the authors of this study, "the years in which 
the drop-out rate increased more rapidly. - 1965 and 19fc£ - 
were the years In which the liberalisation measures came into 
effect and there was the greatest increase in new netrants. 
Faced by a sharp increase in the number of new entrants and 
at the same time by a change in their composition (increase 
in the proportion of new entrants coming from schools other 
than the .classical and scientific), the institution's \ 
'-reaction-, was .a maVked increase in the drop-out rate* \" )• 

m r ranee, xne period oi- rapid expansion waa axso 
- accompanied by an increase in- the number of drop-outs: 
"whereas in '1964, h7% to 60% of new entrants completed 
the first two years of university studies, in 1975 only 
one dtet of three or -four new entrants attained this levels;., 
Regional surveys of ' institutions show that faculties with 
open access, e.g.- Lfw, Humanities, Pure and Natural 
Sciences, have consistently higher drop-out rates than 
institutions with restricted entry such as- the Grandes 
Ecole-s, Faculties of Medicine or the IUTs(3). Departures 
•tend to be concentrated in the first year or first cycle 
of university studies. In the mid-1970s the proportion' 
of first-year university students in France that did not 
even present themselves for their examinations^ s 41?o in i 
' Letters, 43?S in Economics and 32?o in Law(4). Official statist* 
give the following figures: 

(1) "C. da Francesco and P. Trivellato: 'Drop-Outs from Italian 
Universities: 1960-1975; in Paedagogica Europea, Vol. /.II, 
1973, p. 88. 

(2) L. Garboua, :: Les Demandes de l»Etudiant ou les 
' 'contradictions cJfcfX*Universite' de masse 1 ', Revue Francaise 

de Soclologie 17 , No.1, 1976. 

^3) La Selection dans l'enseignement supe*rieur francais. Une 
synthese des travaux statistiques rdcents,, OECD, Paris, 
1977 (mimeo) p. 39. 

(4) G. Lassibille, L. Levy Garboua et al: De l»inef f icacite" 
du svsteme francais d'enseignement supeYieur, CREDOC- 
. IR^XJ, • 
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1960/61 


59 


708 


51 tp6 


8 102 


13.6 


44 812 


14 896 


24.9 


42 716^, 


14 732 


25. 


1961/62 


65 


214 


55 439 


9 775 


* i5.0 


40 974 


18 240 


28.0 


~ 44 622 


18 357 


29. 


.*92/63 , 
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058 
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53 391 


21 677 


28.9 


50 515 


21 915 


30. 


1963/64 
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•3 560 , 


13 667 
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56 704 


20 523 


26.6 


53 791 


20 736 


27. 
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73 304 i 
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, 9 65 5£1 
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^ 24.1 


61 702 


21 706 
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33 035 


32. 
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35 830 


30. 
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24 266 


19.1 
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30 175 


24. 
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17.2, 


«' 107 907 : 
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24.4 


104 915 


34 207 
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33. 
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28Q 
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60 820 
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69 298 


36... 
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417 
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53 609 


25.0; 


141 641 3 


72 776 


33.9 


130 804 


80 374 


38. 
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34. 1 * 
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38. ^ 
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(1) Sable extr acte d iroo C. do Fraaoeaop and P. Trlrollato, 
•Drop-outs froa Italian ttelTsrsltlest 1960-197?* in 
Pnodagoelca 3urooaea. Tol. 12, 1977-5 
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Table 15 

Comparison of 'enrolments during the first two years of study and of 
examination results or diplomas, by disciplines 



Year 
1976-1977 


Law 


Economics 


Letters 


• ' Pure 
Sciences 


, Medicine 


Dentistry 


IUTS 


First year students 

Passed examinations 

% 

* * 


37 dbZ 


13 852 


66 020 


29 128 


. PCEMI 


40 950 


20 001 ^ 


( . 
% 10 811 
26,4 


Second year students 

Rolation with first 
year students % 


17 502 
47 


7 187 ' 
52 


32 . 424 
49 


1^809 


9 744 


2 904 


18 492(C) 
70 


Completed success- 
fully second year 
. *Cl) 


9 117 
52,1 


4 530 
• 63,2 


15 946 
49,2 


7 466 
54,1 


» 9 28a 
95,3 


1 803 4 


fc6 153 
P87,4 

i 



.relation to the number of second year students * 
(2) Including special year.. * 
Source: 



*: Etudes et Documents. L t En > seijaiement Supgrieur en France; Etude Statlstjque et i 
Evolution de 59/6QT | 7778 , Minisirg 4e V Education, et Minlstre des Universes, ^ 
B0.2 $ p. 32 , + 
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Of particular interest is a* French study which shows 
that, contrary- to the general belief, if the effect of 
length of studies is controlled, Faculties of Medicine and 
of Dentistry which have strict numerus -clausus are globally 
less selective than the Faculties of Science and as 
selective as Law Faculties, both of which have open access 
po}icies(l). It is furthermore noted that the severe 
screening which takes place in the Science Faculties 
cannot be linked to student aptitudes since these Faculties 
recruit 90% of their students from the more "noble" or 
selective lines of study in secondary schools. The point 
made is that, having accepted the existence of an inverse 
correlation between the degree of selectivity at entry, and 
that^which occurs after entry, differences in drop-out 
rates between programmes cannot be/ accounted for only, or , 
even primarily by variations in admission policies. In 
addition to length of studies one factor which is considered 
crucial in determining students 1 propensity to complete 
successfully a degree course is the perceived economic 
and/or social value of the degree awarded. 

Table 16 on drop-outs in Italian universities,' shows 
that in a country where all disciplines have open access, 
Medicine is the subject v/ith lowest drop-out rates. It 
is of interest to note that Medicine also has the highest 
percentage of traditional students, that is, coming from 
academic type secondary schools, from families with 
relatively high levels of educational attainment and who 
attend courses on a full-time basis. At the other extreme 
are subjects such as Pedagogics, Literary Subjects or 
Sociology with the highest drop-outs and at the same time 
the^highest proportion of "non-traditional I: students. 

In other countries also, there is evidence that in 
recent years, with the deterioration in the employment **' 
prospects for graduates, there has been a change in student 
behaviour both in the choices of options and in how they 
participate in higher education. On the one, hand, there 
seems to be a stabilisationV and in certain cases a growing 
proportion, of the traditional type of student (male, middle 
class origin, high' achievers) in higher education 
institutions or pisogrammes more likely to guarantee high 
economic and sociar rewards. In these elite tracks, most 
with restricted entry and with few possibilities of 
studying part-time, student chances of success are • 
relatively high, even though it is claimed "that considering 
the fierce competition for entry and the grades of those 
admitted* 'performance is not always very satisfactory. On 
the other hand there are other disciplines or institutions 

•# 

■ — i jr ■■ ■ — 

(1) ( L. Garboua, ibid. . 
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Table* 16 if 



New Entrants to University in 1973/74 by Subj 
ittics of Mew Entrants (percentages) 



Subject 



Dropout 
Rite 1 



r 




t Rates During the First Year and Character- 



V 



Mathematics/ 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Geology 

Computer Studies 

Natural Science 

Biology 

Pharmacy 

Medicine 

Engineering 
i Architecture 
/ Agronomy 
/ Veterinary Medicine 
I Economics and Commerce 
V Politics— 
^Gociology 

Uw 

Lstters 
• Literary Subtects 

Philosophy 

Pedagogics 

Modem Foreign l an gu ag es 
Foreign Languages 
Psychology * 
, Total (Ail Subjects) 



29.5 ■ 
41.0 
26.5 
40.0 
42.8 
35.7 
26.0 
12.4 
7.6 
25.6 
22.8 
30.1 
18.5 
43.5 
38,4 
39 T 
21J 
12.7 
33.7 
12.3 
33.7 
21.1 
30.6 
31.1 
26.0 



Sons of University 
or Secondary 
School Graduates* 


'Do Not 
Work or 
Seek Job 4 


27 7 


56.6 


24.4 


36.0 


311 


53.2 


24.8 


36J , 


21.0 


45.6 


28.5 


50.4 


28.5 


54.4 


145 * 


55.2 


42.1 


. 66.1 


27.2 


50 4 


31.6 


38.5 


25.2 


39 8 


317 


48.7 


23.7 


29.8 


23 S 


22.3 


2U 


22.4 


36.0 , 


"37.2 


42.4 


48.1 


18.8 


45.1 


34.8 


40.7 . 


16J 


42.0 


34.9 


44.4 


25.3 


- 46.2 


30.4 


33.1 


30^ 


'44.4 



1 "Dropout rate** is the pronortid^t of 1973/74 new entrants who dropped out during their first year of 
university. 

1 "General secondary school graduates 1 * is the proportion of 1973/74 new entrants who come from 

general secondary schools (lien). 
1 **3ons of university or secondary school graduates" is the proportion of 1973/74 new entrants wly/ 

are sons of secondary school or university graduates: because of the lack of other indicators I con* 

aider this level of educational attainment as an indicator of upper -middle or upper social origin. 
4 "Do not work or seek job" is the proportion of 1973/74 new entrants who declared they did not 

work and did not intend to seek work. 
Sources: for the dropout rate: I STAT, Annuano StatUtico ItaUano 1 975 and 1976. 

For the characteristics of new entrants: I ST AT, In da fine Special* ntllt Carat ttrUticht digit 
Studanti Untrttsiuri Itcrittt al ! Anno di Cono. Rome, 1 977. 

(U Table taken from tC.de Francesco The Growth and Crisis of 
Italian Higher Education During the 1960a and 1970a" in - 
Hi/char Education. Vol. 7, n*2 f May 1978- Elsavier. 
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which, because they .represent the open access sector and/or 
their graduates- f face 'difficulties in a depressed labour 
market, recruit a far wider range of students who attend 
higher education for very diverse reasons. Their situation- 
is* far more complex to define or analyse and, as -already 
pointed out, they do indeed represent the more inefficient 
options in terms of the number of entrants not -obtaining 
final qualifications* Their case calls for more 
sophisticated measurement of wastage or inefficiency and 
for more ingenuity in the interpretation of selection or 
self-selection after entry. The following factors need 
to be borne in mind in any such discuss'ion. 

* Firstly, as already mentioned, many of these 
programmes have the explicit or implicit function of; selecting 
after entry; whatever the economic and social disadvantages , 
of this policy, it is clear that delayed selection gives 
chances to many Students who on the basis of limited entry 
would be excluded. Secondly, students frequently use 

these options as a means of circumventing programmes with 
^elective entry and enrolling at a more advanced" stage s 

• through special, transfer schemes. Thirdly, there is the - 
phenomenon of multiple enrolment and the use. of these 
subjects or institutions as. reserve or i: f all-back" options 
by students competing for entry elsewhere. Fourthly, 
quite frequently these options have a more flexible 
organisation of studies and therefore attract mature 
students many of whom attend without the -intention of 
completing a programme or obtaining a final qualification. 

There is considerable debate as to* the impact on 
/the behaviour of students in their initial education of a 
depressed labour market situation or a decrease in private 
returns to certain types of higher education studies. 
The French study referred to above claims that, undfer 
these conditions, students tend to devote less time and 
efforts to completing their studies and prefer either 
to t#ce a job or spend more time in leisure activities. 
What has been called- the "penalty effect" is however also 
* in operation: students are aware that although university 
credentials do not guarantee high level jobs they are none- 
the less essential in the competition for these jobs and 
in maintaining or increasing their social status. In other * 
worlds, the penalty for non-graduation tends to increase(l) 
so that students are under stronger .pressure to complete 
their studies. 



(1) R. Geiger;"The Limits of Higher Education: A Comparative 
Analysis ofFactors affecting Enrolment Levels in 
Belgium, "FWhce, Japan.and the United, States", Yale 
Higher Education Research Group, Working Paper YHERG - 
41. 
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One ^conclusion which could be drawn from this 
discussion is that, precisely as some type of academic 
qualifications cease to ensure access to higher positions • 
in society and pursuit of higher education studies becomes 
mowa'of a.^gamble'l, there are wide differences in students 1 
behaviour depending, on their chances of winning and, even 
more, on the risks involved in losing 4 in suph si gamble* It 
is the spcial and economic implications' of this type\6f/ 
development which will need close monitoring by institutional 
leaders and governments in The years ahead. 
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INTRODUCTION _ * 

' ., w ^.T5 e ^ e Jf '«» observed trend in a growing number of OECD 
f eS 1° 11 ? it th ? intake of certain university fields of 
to^LSS!™ Se J «T e f ter restrictions on choice, often on entry, 
' SoSlS? JHv,f C 5° 0l ^ lea rr S from acad ^c streams. This has' 
S^fS? 2. he forefront issues relating tp methods and criteria 
SSrUJJS °S 811,0115 young 2 eo P le coming directly from secondary 
M»£ a J ' <Z? r a number of reasons, these issues have become 
?;f^ y sen ? ltiv f Politically. Firstly, there is, in most coun- 
™ * an important problem of sheer numbers, as this group still 
Jo P nff S the la f? e a^ority of new entrants. -Secondly, attempts 
tL£ ? reV ?i 1 i? g inequalities in participation at the ter? 

•iX?i^J e l ia f^J abl y lm P lv the' elimination of * number of long 
?SfS ii S !! e P rlvl leges and acquired rights ' ( droits acquis ) which 
2£m5v??ii. a8 a Wh0l f ' has traditionally e njoyed and M to w hich 
sSeiS «L£! er \J! re st L < ^ g reactions. Moreover, in view of their 
win J a ^Y ' i hese fjudents, and their parents, are in a-privi- 
ifff? P oslt io n to exert pressure on policy makers, resort to 
tmJS-iS^hVS 6 -? or articulate their claims through-the mass media. 
^:5Si V l-: ^f 63 are com Pounded by the fact that, practically 
everywhere., academic secondary streams continue to be organised 
^s pre-uniyersity courses; this precludes any other options for 
these candidates who see their disappointment and frustration 
increased when thus rejected by the institutions or programmes 

they place their expectations. and for which they are 
?5£?^lY trained. A vicious circle tends to develop as increased 
S?5S? ?i°?v for e ? trv 1111:0 selective options renders even more 
«:2:*Vi J 6 °f reorganising and diversifying upper secondar 

academic streams: schools and teachers tend to stress the academi 
orientation of programmes in accordance with university require- 
ments in order to increase the chances of their students in the 
competition for entry. This is also a means of preserving or- 
increasing the prestige of schools and their staff^hose status 
depends to a large extent on the number or proportion of their " 
leavers who succeed in entering the more prestigious option* of 
higher education (their "transfer potential"). / 

Finally, it should be stressed that, whatever scenario 
Is envisaged for the future,, the question of selection methods 
S d * c £j t * ria yf 11 remain .a central issue. For, even assuming . 
that there will be- a fall in demand ..for higher education and 
growing numbers ; of empty places in some institutions, certain 
sectors of higher education will continue to witness a strong 
and possibly increased, competition for entry. Indeed, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter III, in recent "years ^his lias already been, the 
.case in a number of countries. 

• * 

While many aspects of these problems are common to the 
majority of Member countries, solutions proposed or adopted are 
known to vary considerably from country to country and within 
countries over time, particularly in countries where restricted 
entry within universities is a relatively new phenomenon. 
Solutions, are necessarily experimental .and constantly revised in 
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the light of the results achieved; they must also be adapted to 
reforms in other related educational areas and to the changing 
socio-economic circumstances. Finally, past experience % has 
shown that changes in' political leadership may also exercise 
quite a strong influence on the type aiid direction of* reform in 
this area.. 

4 It is useful at .this point to review succinctly the 

various admission procedures currently operating dn different 
Member countries. No attempt will be made to undertake a com- 
prehensive and detailed examination of these schemes since this 
information is available in the contributions prepared by 
national authorities and exper,ts(l) and can also be found' in 
official documents of each country. Drawing on this material 
the purpose of this section is to analyse the more significant 
trend* and the -new ideas being developed, in particular in 
relation to selection procedures, and to refer to some of the 
problems and issues arising from the implementation of different 
schemes. . 

It would be useful at the outset to refer to a number of 
basic criteria which usually guide the choice of admission 
schemes and against which selection procedures are commonly 
assessed. A recent American report on selective admissions in 
highfer education(2) identifies four bases, defined as follows: 

"Validity is often considered the most important basis 
f ' for evaluators. It refers to the reasonableness of the 

measure as well as its effectiveness in differentiating 

• among students who are and are. not likely to succeed. 

. Fairness refers, especially to whether students have a 
reasonable opportunity to meet a particular admission 
standard and whether imposition of the standard has an 
adverse impact; on some students that is unrelated to the 
♦demands of thfe educational programme. Feasibility refers 
to whether reliable measurement is a practical, possibility, 
whether the cost of such assessment is within reason, and 
so on. Secondary effects refers to the positive or nega- 
tive efiect the, use 01 an admission standard has upon |he 
health of the e'ducational institution, upon # its feeder 
schools, or ,upon professions for which it serves as the 
principal or only* mode of entry. 11 

A fifth criterion which is related to, but not explicitly 
n 1 mentioned under fairness, could be' added, namely that of social 
equity . 

— * 

In analysing the advantages and drawbacks of the various 
selection procedures in terms- of these criteria the discussion 
th*t follows is primarily concerned with their use among the tra- 
ditional clientele of qualified ischo<£ leavers wftose proportion 

(1) These contributions are listed in the Annex at 'the end of 
this report. \ ? 

\~ (2) Viilirighen et aD , "The status of selective admissions"' In 
Selective Admissions in Higher Education , Josey Bass, 1977. 
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ra^iSw^ 6 t0t&1 ^ Um J er of ' new entrants may be declining more 
f2 S + i !L S0,ne countries than others. Indeed, in sSme 'cases 

■ education), each subject to a different auota (±1 7%rL*$ 
amone themqpi v^<^ vh**.-Z « it 1 . ^uoxa ii.-e. competing 
which the ? S meanS that in mea suring the extent to 

Ichieved f£2£t more, the equity objective is being 

each Sown *« oun ^ oust be baleen of the results obtained within 
^K^tt^^^^ comparisons inlarEci- 

( a ) Secondary School | | pVg . 4 \ 

' srhom n In P ractlc ally all Member countries access of secondary 
m2nv i? ™? P rocee f i»f directly to higher education ±2 p?5Z ' 
ISSS'rwoSj eX ?£ Slv | ly » determined on the basis of secondary 

fSccessfu! +? - en i ry int0 °? en access institutions^cHe 1 

necelSrv^nT??;?^ 01 ? °£ second ary school studies is usually the 
n !^?^^ ^ d sufflcl ent requirement to be met. When additional 
22£ n? 6nt u a r e Set these te ^ d to be typically exP?ested in 
ll™ SkJn?°2iH/- 9kgr S Un ? (tyPe ° f ^StSSS" Of SUb- 

oroir S c?lsfroo^ SCh ??\? e ^' 0ra ^ Ce (grades or Wki, ranking 
nlnf™ class room). Similarly, measures of previous. academic 

£ Sn^n,? ?°6*itive achievement, in pa£icu?a| sShSSl? 

'S*?? 8 ** s J ltu I e most countries the main basis fcMtformal 

^?2 tl S a,at ? ntry ' In this respect it should be notSltSS in 

rf/J?! 8 I "f^f for sel ectlon purposes, no co untry serTouslv 
envisages abolishin g ; their use, at leas t not 4n iRl Lf* *°£ S .fI 
Their mainten ance i l advocated by people with qultl d?verse^ 
ideological viewpoints, although of course ver^ often with dif 
SSSaS^I SSW' ^.different rels^M^^^ 

ft°?eSen f the!r S ^r T W Vf^^ ? * SStSfiSfto 
5,,~?§'? * helr case. First arid, most important, studies con- - 
ducted in many countries have shown a correlation betweln grade 

°?o£! «L ereS %° r marks ° btai * ed in final secondly schol? fxamLa- 
aons and performance at the higher levels AnH in f xamina 

.cases this correlation is . not SJLiSSj'hlS to" lultf f v 
exclusive use of gra des, even on efficiency founds? £ o?her 

"lidS?* b6en f0Und t0 haVe a atroSe?'pwdlrt^e„ ' 

Another frequent claim is that school marks nlav a „ oof „i 
role in the sense that they both reflect ani SSencS^S!? 4 
motivation for pur suing further studies. ^ui7failu?eSS give 

(1) .^dr! l sicS? ^^^sssj-.r 1 ^i^^^s in 
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'adequate recognition to reward high marks would have adverse 
effects on pupils » "morale, performance and interest in academic 
achievement. Without , going into the serious ^pedagogical impli- 
cations of this type of argument, it is important to note that, 
Whereas wide consensus exists as to advantages of assigning a 
^> .greater role to motivation in the selection process, it is far 
•from being generally^ accepted that marks should <be used as an 
indicator df this dinnensionNor should have 'even greater influence 
than is the case at present on pupils' attitudes and motivation 
vis-a-vis higher education studies. 

«r . * 

A 

No doubt the difficulties in developing other acceptable 
, jneasures of cognitive achievement or of motivation explains to 
: a large extent the dominant role of marks in the selection pro- 
cess. m Concern for legitimacy "and the need to account for the* 
decisions taken, in particular in the case of .rejected candidates, 
constitute a real and understandable barrier to change and 
diversity. # 

» 

More recently, however, undue reliance oh marks 'has been 
questioned on^ other than the typical meritocratic and egalitarian 
grounds which have usually dominated the debates on selection 
procedure^. There is indeed a -growing cpncern for the secondary 
.effects, in particular oyi feeder institutions, i.e. secondary 
schools, ♦ that have resulted from assigning increased importance 
to indicators of secondary school performance. Indications of 
• this, which have been observed for quite some time in Japan, are 
•4iow fotind in most Member countries where selection am6ng academi- 
cally ^oriehted school leaVers has been introduced or reinforced. 
In, Germany, for example, when in the early 1970s rapid growth in 
demand coincided with the adoption of a numerus clausus , secondarj' 
schopls were strongly affected. The following observations on 
♦the German scene are kn&wn to apply as well to other national 
-contexts(l ) : ■ 

The great importance of the average Abitur mark in the 
rawjard procedure under the States/Treaty has had extremely dele- 
terious effects on the schools in general and on teacher-pupil 
.relations and pupils 1 attitudes to one another in particular. 

- Pupils feel compelled to concentrate .almost exclusively 
on getting high marks and distinguishing themselves from their 

•^fellow pupils. 

- Teachers are subject to heavy pressure to award higher . 
.marks. They cannot therefore be asked to set standards to 

♦ ensure comparability of marks. 

/ - After years of effort the schools achieved, in the 

* agreement of the Lttnder of July 1972 about the reform of upper 
'classes in secondary stage II, a basis for internal reform. They 

now find that the pressure for higher marks is undermining the 

pedagogical objectives of the new course system. 

■ i i * i — 

(1) Admission to Higher^Education in Germany - OECD, Paris 1976 
(mimeo). 
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check tosiirio^haftS n? 0 g?»™? S S S l3 n 0n i y P os sible on a spot 

signs of infla-Mrvn i n +u , 7 p cerrc dld s0 * These are 
tO f give candidates the oeneflt^ne £3? ^e ^ S tna" SUS - 

• incSaseS^ Sf approaches. "Submissive behavWr" 

-ixamination. because +Spv • ~ P * th the a PP r °ach of the 

only crucial but often Irreversible In^KJSL 5 S. r ! "J* 

'especially those from middle class famlli^ yo 2 ng s ^ dents . ' 

pressure to enroll in ?he 9 matheml?iffitream at tS Str0ng < 

l^oSsVh^^ucaM?" 5 
' ' Ifct^ha'hne* 1 ^ V ™ f ^ WJrSeS'^^ 

mathfema tics, not necessarily because it" is relevant to StnL 
studies but because of its screening rol% inleXdary SSKtan. 

entry rJJ^U"^!L^1.^ 1 ^«S«'Sl-»>« | * ? re. 
. obtained in the course It s^^l^^?****? fSLf 

(1 ) Zentralstelle fUr die Vergabe von StudienplStzen'. 
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matriculation examination without assigning great value to the 
type of subjects taken, different problems arise. In order to 
improve their chances in the competition for entry into univer- 
sities, pupils favour choices in the humanities and social . 
sciences, considered to grant them a stronger' possibility of 
obtalnipg hlgh marks. In Sweden such a trend has been considered 
as one orthe explanatory factors in the lack of demand for 
scientific and technological university studies; in the ftetherlanc 
it is claimed that it has fostered the need for remedial courses 
within the scientific faculties so as to bring up new entrants 
to the required leve!^. 

» 

Harks can. also play a significant role in the process of 
self -sol e,ction (l ) : pupils aware of the significance that is 
assigned to marks and accepting then as measures of predictive 
validity, tend to base decisions! and future educational plans on 
the results they have obtained. The importance assigned to marks 
is likewise conducive to the phenomenon of " artificial demand " 
which is manifested in a variety of ways. For example, pupils , 
With high marks or paving succeeded in the noble subjects tend 
to choos/e^ restricted sectors, not necessarily because they are 
interesl(ed or have a vocation for the studies or professions to 
which th^y lead but because they perceive them - most rightly so 
as a guarantee of higher educational standards, better employment 
prospects and higher financial rewards. In the majod^y of coun- 
tries, the clearest example of this trend is found i^J^e case of 
medical studies sought by a high proportion of young people talen- 
ted in mathematics and other basic sciences (Commonly used entry 
criteria) but not necessarily motivated or particularly qualified 
for the practice of the profession. 

t It is not possible to undertake, *in the framework of this 
report, a "thorough review of the vast number of problems posed 
by the exclusive use of indicators of school performan^ for # 
selection among the pool of qualified school leavers. Some 
additional topics of concern will be mentioned frhefi referring to 
the rationale behind the adoption of other iffethods and criteria, 
"here is however one general point which merits special consider- 
ation,' namely,, that reforms concerning assessment and marking 
procedures at the secondary level and the role they are to be 
assigned by higher education institutions reflefct-a basic inherent 
|nsion between the needs and requirements of secondary education 
those of higher education. This tension, scarcely noticeable 
wh£k academic secondary streams practically' had as their sole 
function the selection and preparation for higher education 
studies, has definitely increased in recent years; given* the 
general lines of reform of secondary schools, it can be expected 
to' become even more acute in the future. Indeed, the trend to * 
broaden the aims and functions of upper secondary education and 
tq develop polyvalent streams v/here the preparation for formal 
pqst-secondary studies is seens .as an important but not unique 
fxinction, may well contribute to strengthening the conflict of 
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IVlZltl 5 betw ! en the two levels. Groups primarily committed 

"in c^!cS«°^ ry f Ch ° 01 l ef °i ms are likfel y t0 advocate changes 
in curricula and assessment sc-hemes considered to be ill-suited 

In^t ? 6e ?- ° f higher educ ation institutions, in plrticulSr the 

telle llrl* 1 ^™ 5 '* °? + th f other hand ' * rou P s within, ?he aca- 
demic world will no doubt strive to maintain or develop indicators 

oL Ve /J^ r ^ Ce *l t 5 e second ary level, which correspond to" their 
own definition of standards and quality. ' ' 

reform i3%iJf b !£S J" mid 1970s in the United Kingdom on the 
ISSSLl l6 r 1 courses * which are roughly equivalent to 

academic.- upper secondary streams and constitute the basic univer- 

SSSiS tSSiQ?bit5 lcat i? 1 ' pro r ides ; g00d ^^tldn St SI. 

the SfvJ?S?i?2« ^u en the re ? uire *ents. of schools and those of 
SLT f i^ es ' The P r °P° s al of the Schools Council to intro- 
f^ivtnfrS th ^ s ?- c alled »N» and «»F« scheme(l), basically 
implying a broadening of the curriculum so -to correspond better 
s?Jpnt n hnH S aptitudes of a larger and more heterogeneous 
vtSltt 5SSi y r ha ^ m ? t Wi ? h wides P re ad opposition from the uni- 
+Zl S 7„I-V or ± d - ^f 11, °>ain arguments do not relate so much to 
^! + in £ rinsl ° me r its or drawbacks of such a scheme in the con- 
text of new developments in British secondary education, but 
obviously far more with whether the "N« and »F» curricula will 
^ n ??ir sc 5? 01 layers to meet the standards set by the univer- 
SLaZ ?° e ^^r 31 ^ teachers considered that the proposals 

made did not meet this requirement and that in their view such 

~™!!?\ W0Uld reqUlre the ^ngthening of most first decree pro- 
fSSXJ by ° ne year " J * hich in itself ^Plies a corresponding 
cSSitfnnf r f? °^ CeS l diffi ? u ^ t0 accept under present economic 
no? »JiSL" r x 5 not sur P risi *g that the scheme was finally ' 
not adopted. In Germany a similar debate took place in recent 

Fi?J j" h H reSpeC J *? the admission, of graduates f rom comp^hen- 
sive secondary schools (Gesaintschul-Absolventen) . 

4c T 5 e trend i n ma £ y countries, including the United Kingdom, 
to tefo^l a + g ?K at r ada ? ta * ion of higher education •ins?itu?& 
to reforms at the lower levels. However, there are eauallv " 
important countertrends, particularly in view -of the growing 
?n n ^/? r maint aining minimum tertiary level entry standards 
in order to prevent higher education institutions from becoming 
ooo heavily involved in compensatory or remedial education. The 
f. r ? n ? e ° f th e United States, with the open access system, is 
not likely to encourage Europeans to initiate it. 

ow1 ' x,, Th +f' Sowing awareness of potential conflict of interests 

£2 SKS 0 *^; ? 6tW f en the ^ 1 ! Vels rei *f°rces the need, on the 
?™?^ d, *°i f ref ?" nin S assessment procedures at the secondary 
level to- take better account of these conflicting requirements. . 
and on the other, for de-signing admission scheme! which deckels e 
the- overriding role p layed by school marks. 

0) §£°£eat^ain at 18+ , Examinations Bulletin 
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This type of concern Is clearly reflected in current dis- 
cussions on the choice of more appropriate . assessment and certifi- 
cation procedures * at the secondary level. Among the central 
issues being discussed are: whether gpmulative evaluation can 
-or should replace final examinations ;%/hether internal school 
assessment should replace external .public examinations; whether 
there should be a clearer separation between assessment designed 
to certify completion of secondary studies and that measuring 
.ability to pursue tertiary level studies; whether a cumulative 
^fcype £f assessment should be complemented by tests or Other , ^ 
measures ensuring, comparability of grading procedures and stan- 
dards among schocfrs-r^etc. * 

While in a number 'of countries the official policy is in • , 
' f 4 avour of replacing final, often externally set, examinations by 
successive school assessments - generally advocated on pedagogi- 
cal and social grounds - such a move is often resisted by parents 
and public opinion in general. The Australian rep ort o n Admission 
Policies(l), drawing on the rich experience resulting' from the 
use of v§ry different assessment scheme^ in the various states, 
illustrates quite clearly the conflicting viewpoints in this 
area:- foSoJWing the abolition of external examinations at the 
end of year 12 i^K^Australian Capital Territory, .Queensland and 
Western Australia and the introduction of moderated school assess-, 
meht, the report points to a renewed emphasis in this country ^ ' 
upon publicly accepted qualifications and a move in favdur of 
reinforcing the place of the final year examination. 

Policies aimed at limiting the weight assigned to school . 
marks in admission or selection into higher education institutions 
are not necessarily of recent date. For quite some time, many 
countries in the OECD area have used other assessment methods, 
although also largely based on cognitive criteria or indicators 
of academic talent and scholastic ability. Entrance examinations \ 
and objective tests have been, $nd are., among the more commonly 
used proceWEres, intended either as" means of reinforcing 'selection 
(especially in the caise of countries with a large pool of qualifie 
candidates) or as tools designed to enhance th§ etfficasity of 
selection schemes, i.e^ improve their predictive nralidit^r. 

M Entrance Exl^mlnat ions and St^ida^dlzed Tests 

} In a numberof Member countries,, e.g. Greece, Japan, . 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Yugoslavia, selection is based on the 
results of special entrance examinations used* either exclusively ft 
(Portugal, Turkey) or more often in combination with school marten 
In some cases, e.g. Spain, Portugal, these examinations can be 
taken only after a one year preparatory course; in others they 
are taken before or 'immediately after completion of secondary 
studies. Examinations 'may be organised by each single institution 
e.g. "Yugoslavia, more commonly at national level or, as*in Japan, 
through a combination of both. m 

(f ) Access to Post-Secondary Education in Australia, ^OECD, Paris 
1978 (miraeo). - ' ' \ 
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advantage i? a 2^?«5 rincipl ? ' entrance examinations liave the 
ItSSSf I ■^nSKS n 5 more c J earl y difference' between the ' • 
standards required for completion of secondary education «nrN 

vJ?^£ iC / pt iJ udes Qualifications fofdSLren? ty^L^f 

nSS2w n, ?H *?• + P U f' they could help ?elie?J" at 
least partially, the selective-* role of secondary schools and 

reIsons Cr I!d e no!? e °f . pUplls who ' fSWfig Jf 
Zd ZollrSitvil Perform well at school but have the interest 
and potential %p pursue tertiary education. In oractice 
!?Jf?? Ce f^^tions do not seem to grant yer? often these 

^id^ a 3 P0rtU K? Lerf - ** e m ° stl y ?3 ?o assesl past 

{ ES! ^S 0 ^ 1 ^ achievement and thuk tend to reinforcl 
N^election^on the r basis of, the, same criteria^ school marks. * 

are curr«n«v Z d J T± % of u c °untries where entrance Examinations 
' SersS^S? Ji? Vf ed 'vJ hey have become the subject of much contro- 
e^minations wf? h cr "^is^ -in Japan", where entrance 
vSsial a«2o^ ^L f 2 r many years been the most crucial and contro 
I?J™ii a p S Ct Nation, the* have- recently undergone con- 

beiS seriou^f inv?.f?^ n their Je organise?! oS is 

b? 1981 sSS^o? Xtl aSed L in G r eece the Plan is to abolish them 
, «sed S °b^ ^.^^o?^^.*^^^ 
• the use of- examinatibhs for select purposes . that ±s of 
' iasls^f a°sin^ inportance to t^es^obtaine^ Sn'the , 
^related to ?n2 g J^? erf 2?^ ce L stiX1 ? thers are. more specifically 
'orga^led^ these examinations 'are 7 

e * PinlS3 0r r^2 e p^'^irr 111 qult * nufflDer of" countries^ 
bv indiStSSi S^ eeC ?' p P r SK a 1f Japan, is the importance acquired 
to ±ht SSSi-Iy^Sff andTor. private Schools exclusively devoted 
to the preparation aSL coaching of students for these exaniq 
There is- above all the major social bias intro^efly Se fact 
\f5 J«i$S Se are fee J p *aying services or institutions, a bias which 
coi^SnJ; ^anced with the lengthening of the P eriSd*b!tw2n 

5 1 I^?^' S6 ?nSfS y K5°S 1 + StUC f es and the tim - e the examiSa- 
3 n + Z taicon. Indeed, added to an* increase in thejAirect costs 
of attendance are the indirect costs resulting from^T nrolonled 
non-active status (i.e. .income ' foregone ) . S .T prolon S ed ■ < 

. * y 

Family background tenfls to play *an even greater role when 
compeJLtion for entry is particularly 'strong^ It lately accounts 

t^ JSL i° nS S S S dete ^nes - the -extent to which candidates 
who have been rejected once can or will persevere in seeking 
entry into- the- institutions of^hejr choice. ng 

* ^ e . Gre e k re P°?*(2) identifies other undesirable effects 
i.e. the "frontisti rla". Quoting from. a special survey, it Aotes 

(1 ^ r ?hf e ^o^ 0n th ? or fanisatipn of these exams are provided 
.in the reports quoted- in the Annex at . the end of this report. 

• (2 ^om? l ffl^a^ , ^?;^^J)^ , " i • li ^ t - ■ 
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in the first place that in 1974, 04 per cent of those enrolling 
for the competitive entrance examination had attended orte of 
these schools; this high "participation rate also applicable for 
more recent years, represents a" significant financial burden for 
many families and is viewed as adding considerably to the overall 
social costs of education. Secondly, candidates having attended 
these schools had only a slightly higher success rate in the > 
competitive entrance examinations (44 per, cent) than the minority 
who did not enroll (38 per cent). Thirdly, evidence of.*; 
widening g^p in perf ormpnce in *the entrance examinations Shows-" 
that these schools tena to favour the best pupils, (i.e. "chose 
witir higher secondary school marks) rather than increasing the 
chances of the weaker ones. It is further claimed that the 
presence of these schbols has contributed ta highlighting the 
flaws of the public education system and undermining confidence 
in the selection process. Refer to -recent reforms and the 
Reyiew. * r . 

In Japan, cramming schools pose very similar problems; 
but in this country 'the variety of issues raised in relation to 
the university entranoe examinations can only be understood with 
ref ep^nce-to the central role thesie examinations have in Japanese 
socdety. In the words "of an obseriver "there can be no other 
ijfluustrialised country in the world where -the success in life of 
an individual hinges so dramatically on the results of such a 
short perf ormance" (1) . Given the formidable tensions and 
pressures surrounding tffe "examination hell", it is obvious that 
the variety of social problems posed, not least those pertaining 
to the secondary effects on the lower levels of education r are 
felt wi,th partd^y^a? acuteness. h The fierce competition in Japan 
is due not so much to a shortage in the overall capacity of the 
higher education system, l^itfar more to its hierarchicar nature 
and the overriding dominance*of a few elite institutions. It _is 
very common that secondary school, leavers, unable to meet the 
standards of" the institution of their choice, make repeated 
attempts to enter in the following years. . The presence of these 
"ronin" Students who in 1976 represented 24 per cent of the total 
number of applicants to universities and! junior colleges(2) 
obviously accentuates the competition, aflding further tensions 
to the admission process^ - % 

* The observations made* in the Japakpse report show how, 'in 
a strong competitive situation, entrance^ examinations can have 
similar, og? everr more pronounced, feedback effects on secondary 
schools than scfliool marks. With reference' to the scholastic 
ability tests as a main* selection procedure, ,it is stated that: 

".questions* of a nature too advanced to be answered by 
, those students who have done normal upper secondary 
studies or odd questions deviating from the aim of the 
entrants 1 , selection' test have come to be set. 

(1) U. Teichler, "Some Aspects of Higher Education in Japan" „ 
in KBS Bulletin' on Japanese Culture , June, July 1972, p. 9. 

(2) See Admission to Higher Education *in Japan - OECD, Paris 1977 
(mimeo)* 
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In these circumstances, upper secondary school students, 
t have come to spend much more time and energy on prepara- 
- tory study for university entrance examinations than on 
ordinary study in upper secondary schools, and upper 
secondary school education has come to adapt itself to 
such study practices. Moreover, the number of students 
attending special private cramming schools preparing them 
for 'university entrance examinations is also growing(1)." 

After long debates and research work a new selection 
scheme begain to operate in Japan in 1979. So far the so-called 
Joint Achievement Test is applied only In national and public 
universities, thus excluding the private sector and all national 
and public Junior colleges. The main liiWs of this test tlken 
in two stages has been described as follows: \ ; 

"The- applicants for national and public universities are 
required to undergo a joint achievement test held'as the first 
stage examination around the end of December simultaneously s 
throughout the nation. This test, designed to assess the appli- 
cants' level of general and basic, scholastic attainments in their 
upper secondary school period, Is impCsed in five subject areas - 
the national language, social studies, mathematics, science and 
a foreign language - within the academic scope defined as com- 
pulsory under the curriculum of upper secondary schools. The 
test is based on the multiple choice method on mark-answer sheets 
and answers are read by optical mark-readers and processed bv 
, computers. An estimated 400,000 will sit this test; 

4 Applicants then undergo the second stage examination, 
held around early March, by each university applied for. This 
test, desired to assess the applicants* ability and aptitude 
for the chosen undergraduate course,* -is given in -such forms as 
the written .scholastic ability test, practical skill test/ 
interview and small the sis- type test. Since all national 
universities and mosft public universities are expected to hold 
this second stage examination on the same date, each applicant 
will be able to take an examination in only the one national 
or public university-he* prefers. most, unlike in previous years. 

Final Judgement about whether each" -applicant should, be 
rated as successful or not is rendered comprehensively by each 
university after examining bis results in the joint achievement 

5 2? the , se P arate second stage test as well as his credential 
and other relevant data.^ The result of the joint achievement 
test Is not therefore designed to function as a final factor for 
determining whether any particular applicant should be rated as 
successfuj-or not, > but is deliver^ to each university concerned 
for use as one of the factors to be considered when coming to 
a decision on suc cess or failure in the examination as a whole; 

(1) Ibid ., p. 13- and 1.4. 
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In addition, even, under this nev/ selection formula, each 
university is allowed* to' keep the previous a^mission-on- 
recommendation formula; that is the formula of admitting some 
, applicants recommended by the principals of their upper secondary 
schools based on thei? credentials, while exempting them from * 
the scholastic ability tes^l). 1 ' 

In re^feion to past ifetices, 1ihis scheme aims ht assigning 
more weight to performance at thejupper secondary level, and 
above all tries to prevent candidates from taking .several entrance 
examinations at a time, \ ' 

, Within the OECD area* i£; is mainly in the United States 
and in Japan that special standardized objective tests aave been 
> developed-f or admission and selection among qualified school . 
leavers. Although in the United States school marks are con- 
sidered to be the more valid criterion fot ^cruitment, the 

- majority of colleges arid universities use theto in combination 
with the results of national % standardized tests set up and 
administered by a central non-governmental agency, such as the 
Educational Testing Servic§ (ETS) and the American College Test 
(ACT). • .The t well-known SAT (Scholastic Aptitude Test), taken by 

^school leavers seeking &try into higher education, enables 
institutions to compare the performance of candidates coming 
frop a highly decentralised and diversified school network. In 
addition, much of thdir legitimacy is based on the fact that, 

jwhen used together with school marks, tests have been shown to 
Improve the predictive validity of the selection process; and 
at present they are often viewed £s a safeguard against the 
arbitrariness of the selection process. It should be stressed! 
however, that in recent years, the uses of tests for admission , 
or assessment purposes; in higher education has been under strong 
attack in the United States. 

While in the United States, and aflso to some extent in 
Japan, tests have for a long time played a major role in 
education' as well as in other social sectors} in the majority of 
European countries more confidence has been placed oh;essay-type 
* examinations mor^ closely linked to the teaching process', In 
Europe, prevailing attitudes vis-Si-vis objective aptitude tests, 
in particular when used' for individual assessmefit and selection 
purposes, have in general ranged from scepticism to outright 
rejection. 'This marked contrast in attitudes cannpt be explained 
merely by technical or organisational factor S^an4 no doubt has 
-fco be seen in *oAnec;tion~ with the different "psychological and • 
learning theories which have prevailed^} the two continents. 

In practice, the differences between examinations f and . 

- standardized ability or aptitude tests may be less marked. than * 
is sometimes assumed and there are some signs of a narrowing of 
the traditional gap in the approach to assessment. In the 
United States, in view of the present concern over standards of 



(1) Ibid, pp. 18-19. 
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.high school leavens, particularly in the field of written and 
oral communication, there is growing interest in assignments 
tools - whether they are called tests or examinations - which 
include written essays, analysis of texts or other assessments * 
typically dorrespondlng to the more "discursive" or "holistic" 
approach of traditional examinations. On the other hand, 
European countries which are beginning to face problems' of 
selection among a considerably enlarged pool of qualified can- 
didates and are developing centralised admission .systems, also 
• • begin to share with the United States the need for easily 

, administered national norm-referenced assessment procedures; 
this is all the more so in cases where secondary school final' 
examinations have ceased to guarantee access or have ceased to 
exist altogether. Up till now efforts have been mainly focussed - 
on achieving maximum comparability between school marks, whether 
these are based on final examinations or cumulative evaluation. 
Sometimes this may imply introducing assessment techniques 
typically associated with standardized tests, e.g. multiple 
choice, closed questions, etc., which enable better control of 

4 regional, schools and individual teacher variations in assess- 
ment. More often, perhaps, the policy has been to devise sys- 
tems whereby the secondary school marks can be adjusted to 
national norms % . 

Growing awareness of the advantages of using complementary 
or, in the long run," alternative selection procedures, rather 
than endlessly 'refining and adjusting school marks to higher 
- education requirements, has induced some of the OECD oountries, 
e.g. Australia, Sweden and Germany, to assign considerable 
resources to the development of tes*ts specifically designed for 
admission purposes. 

v 4.1." ? Australia developmental work started in 1968, financed 
toy the Commonwealth Government. The programme, initially 
designated the Tertiary .Entrance Examination Project (TEEP), 
was aimed "at determining whether such^tests "could improve 

tertiary entrance selection and reduce wastage in tertiary . 

institutions when used in conjunction with matriculation 
examination results". In 1970 the Australian Scholastic 
•Aptitude Test (ASAT) was developed from the TEEP tests and "was 
designed to measure general verbal, numerical and related skills 
and • to be independent of knowledge gained by studying specific 
subjects. Studies have shown that test results were considerably 
less successful thajPWaditional public examinations in predicting 
tertiary performance, although for certain academic courses it 
has proved possible to achieve superior prediction us'ing a 
combination of TEEP or ASAT results- and public examination - 

m ?f c ? 8 i 1 ' # ^ test ASAT is n< 2 w bein g used in the Australian 
Capital Territory, with student scores being used to scale 
teacher assessed scores to produce the tertiary entrance score. 

(1) Access to Post Secondary Education in Australia, OECD. 
. Paris 1978 (mimeo) p. 36. ' 
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-In the other two countries, it is claimed that develop-, 
mental work in this area has been sloy and the results not 
always satisfactory. In Sweden, the original idea was to 
develop an aptitude test as a means of selection among all 
applicants, even, if tak^n only on a voluntary basis. However, 
affter heated public debates, the Parliamentary decision!^ 1975 
stated that the aptitude tests would not be applied to qualified 
school leavers and be taken only by candidates without the^- ^ 
traditional qualifications and remain voluntary. It is likely ^4 
that a substantial proportion of those who apply on •the basis 
of work experience V25/4 schemes) will take this test since it 
grants the opportunity of gaining additional credits. ^ 

In Germany, the Federal Government University Enabling r 
Act of 1976 makes provision in the case of special* selection 
tt for an assessment procedure designed to give cPhd.idates an^ 
opportunity of showing abilities and .knowledge likel^ to be of 
* importance to success in the course bui not revealed by previous 
school leaving examinations! 1 (1). 

Of special interest is the aim formulated in Germany to 
develop tests which improve the* predictive Validity of the 
scheme but which do not necessarily sl*w atfhigh correlation with 
school iaarks, since, the intention is preci«qply to measure^ apti- 
tudes and abilities relevant to 'future studies "but not revealed 

by the Abitur results. 

. * 

Since 1975, ^the Federal Government and Lander authorities 
have' been Sponsoring "the development ^of models of university 
entrance tests * for a number o*f fields* e.g. medicine, dentistry, 
^sciences, psychology ,\technology, law, economics. Of great 
significance in ac gelj Smarting work in this area was the fact tha t 
pupil c opinion j^olls and surveys among 'students and teachers 
reyearej^ltKatVthe use of tests _ln cggablnatlon with marks was 
regarded as one ox the xaitest solutions to zne propiem or 
selectlon lZJ* More recently, the enthusiasm seems to nave 
declinecTJ" partly because, of the prevailing scepticism vis-&-vis 
some of the tests which twere developed.* The latest decision has 
been to start introducing tests in 1980/81 for a 3-year trial 
period and only in the fields .of Medicine, Veterinary Studies 
and Dentistry f Furthermore, only % a ^sample of candidates will be 
expected to take them. / * ' s 

It is clear that, far more time experimentation will 
be needed before the future of university entrance % tests in 
Germany will be more permanently settled. —Some groupslare likely 
to subscribe to the opinion of *gt| well-inform^h^erm^ expert who 

(1) Admission to Higher Education in German)/ op. Cit. f p. 37. 

(2) Fifty six per cent of the public favoured this scheme while 
80 per cent rejected a lottery system. In 1975, 44 per cent 
of teachers and 46 per cent of student's* opted for tests and ■ 
Abitur marks while 5 per cent favoured the lottery. 
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states that»in the long term "eVen if the current bulk of 
candidates^ longer has to be accommodated, it will be thought 
expedient to govern admission' to a given course by a special 
procedure for diagnosing aptitude"} it adds: "it remains likely • 
tnat in the longer term, requirements which are important for 
academic studies and future careers, v/ill not be 'revealed in 
vAbitur or degree marks, and that tests specially tailored to 
^he needs of university departments will be set for university 
entrance" (1 ) . *■ 3 

( Other groups, less convinced of the merits of testing or 

more conscious of the risk thati&chools may lose their traditional 
academic orientation, will most \ikely continue to exert .pressure 
ror secondary school curricula and examinations to be better 
adapted for university admission purposes.. There are, indeed, 
proposals to. introduce national achie\<ement tests at different 
stages in the Gymnasium. It should be underlined, -however, that 
the main reason for developing tests in Germany was not to 
replace marks but to complement them so as to give added legiti- 
macy to the selection process. A crucial consideration in this 
context was the decision of the Federal Court that whenever 
selection among academic secondary school leavers (Abiturienten) •• 
was necessary, the procedures used had to measure other criteria 
than those taken into account by the Abltur examination. 

, At present, the key question is not necessarily one of • 

school marks versus tests, but rather the extent tp which com- ' 
plementary procedures §H»uld take additional account of academic 
talent or ability^ or whether more importance should be assigned 
to non-cognitive criteria as a way of decreasing bias resulting 
from an exclusively meritocratic based scheme. Thus, in many 
OECD -countries various other methods are being proposed as means 
or mitigating the problems posed by too narrowly based selection 
schemes. ' 

' In discussing these alternative methods, it is perhaps 
important to distinguish between selection procedures which can 
be roughly characterised as having a positive orientation and 
those which imply a more, "resigned" or negative approach. In 
the case of the former there is an attempt to introduce, identify 
or assess other criteria considered to be relevant to the 
objectives pursued, e.g. motivation, personal 6haracteristics 
of candidates, social background, etc.; interviews, measures of 
pqsitive discrimination, recognition of work experience are 
examples of this type of positive oriented or affirmative action 
schemes. The second category, although often pursuing similar 
objectives, focuses exclusively or primarily on decreasing the 
weight of the traditional indicators of merit or talent but • 
without otherwise attempting to pursue these objectives in a 
more explicit way. Lottery systems, waiting periods are more 
closely associated with this type of approach. 

(1) Admission to Higher Education in Germany, op."" cit. . p. 46. 



Although the adoption of non-cognitive criteria is * most 
commonly associated witn egalitarian objectives, a number of 
other arguments, often based on efficiency considerations, are 
also being advanced in support of more diverse entry or * 
selection criteria, such as how to better identify motivation 
or vocation for specific studies; enrich the educational ex- 
perience through greater diversity o!f the student body; assign 
^ greater v&lue to personal characteristics relevant to the 
* exercise of certain professions; contribute to a ihore varied 
memberjship within .prof essions known -to have specialisations , 
requiring different profiles and types of competencies* % 

A .special survey undertaken by the OECD oft new trends in 
the selection for entity into the teaching prof ession(l ) provides 
useful .information for a numbefr of Member countries, on the 
attempts to adapt selection* procedures to the changing roles and 
tasks of -this profession and analyses in more detail the problems 
encountered. Special reference is made to the results of this 
survey as a means of illustrating some of the issues being 
discussed . 

,(c) Interviews 
i 1 

In quite a number of OECD countries, especially In those 
wiish an Anglo-Saxon tradition and a lengthy experience with ^ 
selective entry, .many institutions- have used »for a long time 
interviews (often combined with letters of reference and school 
reports) for admission purposes. A$ mentioned in a previous 
OECD report(2); 

"The practice by* top-ranking institutions of investing 
time and resources in these procedures indicated the importance 
they attach to certain individual characteristics not necessarily 
related 'to school marks. In fact, many of these institutions 
have a long tradition of identifying different forms of talent » 
and special personality traits, such as students who excel in 
sports, arts and other extra- curricula activities^ or who are 
involved in certain types of work or life experiences considered 
to be pertinent to their future studies and to the life of* the 
college. The use 6f a variety of jiot always clearly defined 
criteria has also facilitated certain discriminatory practices, 
e.g. favouring the entry of sons' o'f alumni and other candidates 
considered to be an asset* to the institutions for economic or s 
social reasons*tather?rthan for their specific talents and 
abilities. ■ ^ k 

The main problem #osed by the generalised use of inter- 
views to determine entry - and certainly not at all a negligible 
one in mass higher education systems - is that of the time and 
resources which this type of assessment procedure requires. A 

(1) Selection for entry into the teaching profession, OECD, 
Paris 1979 (mimeo). 

(2) Selection and Certificati on in Education and Employment ,' 

Wu, Paris mr. 
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second type of major obstacle - relates to their informal and 
subjective nature, and on difficulties of comparing candidates, 
of accounting for decisions taken, dangers that result be more, 
linked ,to the personality and experience of the interviewer than 
that of the candidates. However, even in countries where there 
is no established tradition of informal selection techniques 
there is a growing interest in interviews, often seen as a more 
acceptable solution than the use of objective testj. 

Proposals for using interviews on a wider basis are more 
frequent in fields of study where motivational aspects and cer- 
tain personal characteristics of students are considered to be 
highly relevant for training anckaubsequent practice of the 
profession, this is especially the case with certain servicA 
professions,* e.g. health professions, teachers, sqcial assistants, 
etc. Results of the OECD suryey on the teaching profession show 
that where personal characteristics and aptitude for teaching are 
taken into account, there is a marked preference for interviews 
over' testing. 'Special aptitude tests have been tried but are 
now seldom used and in some countries (e.g. Sweden) they have 
been recently abandoned. However, the conclusions also point 
out that given the difficulties of specifying and identifying 
the relevant personal characteristics, 'interviews tend to have 
a negative screening role rather than a positive one, that is, / 
they lead primarily to the elimination of candidates considered 
to be clearly ill-suited for teaching. This example may be indica 

• tive- of a more general trendy namely that -although interviewing 
techniques have ,little chance of being developed on a mass scale, 
they are*lilfely to gain in importance as a supplementary criteria 
in th£~case of borderline candidates or "where school marks or 
other indicators have failed to provide a .clear assessment. 

/ The future of interviews is alSd linked, to the progress 
mad£ in developing special aptitude tests which would enable 
discrimination ^among a pool of applicants with ~very similar 
formal qualifications as well as to policies concerning the 
type of information schools are to provide to higher education 
institutions. \ Where letters* of recommendation "and/or detailed' 
school records" exist , appraisal of dossiers may be considered 
as providing sufficient evidence. However, in countries where 
serious consideration is being given to the protection of 
individuals 1 filds, or where there is an explicit policy not to 
transmit subjective information with regard to behaviour, atti- 
tudes and motivation, especially if these are likely to handicap - 
pupils in the eompetitiqn for entry, a stronger jurgency for 
developing interviewing techniques suited to the purposes of 
different institutions and programmes Is likely to arise. 
Whether interviews will fulfil these requirements and gain 

♦ legitimacy as a ^election instrument will of course largely • % 
depend on the knowledge and acceptance of the terms of reference 
which they" use and, perhaps even more* than with other procedures, 
on the professional quality of those responsible for the 
assessment. . * " , 
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J (d) Measures of _pref drehtial treatment 

At least for analytical purposes it is important to 
distinguish between special schemes designed^ to facilitate the 
access of groups which do not meet the formal erjtry requirements 
(see Chapter v) and the use of preferential treatment measures 
fdr selection among the pool of qualified applicants. It is the 
latter type of measure, discussed in the* present section, which 
is now posing very sensitive social and legal is'sues. 

* r* 

• In the first place, discrimination on the basis of socio- 
demographic characteristics tends to be more visible and diffi- 
cult to accept when applied to a group of candidates who meet 
the minimum requirements and are expected to compete primarily 
on -the basis of merit. Secondly; while special schemes for non- 
qualified candidates &re more commonly found in relatively free 
access institutions or ^rograiiimes, preferential treatment 
measures among qualified applicants are mainly used as selection 
tools, oftfen in highly competitive institutions. They are there- 
fore far more carefully scruitinised, more vulnerable' to criti- 
c:-^M3 and to legal* action on the part of those who may consider 
l trrc-Qselves as having been unfairly rejected. 

' Even- if one of th^ major underlying objectives pursued 

through measures of preferential treatment is that of increasing 
the participation of qualified candidates from disadvantaged 
groups, indicators of socio -economic status are vei*y .seldom con- 
sidered as relevant criteria "Tor selection purposes(l). Some 
^ countries or institutions have small quotas or specific regula- 
tions in favour of special hardship cases, but unlike some of" 
the Eastern European countries no global policies e^ist 'ta take 
explicitly into account the social origin ©f candidates* k It is 
mainly through student-aid schemes that family background and 
income are taken into consideration, the purpose being to dis- 
sociate these variables from the actual decisions concerning , 
access or selection; and at the same ±ime provide 4 ncen "tives for 
demand and ensure that onJ&v candidates have been granted ad- 
mission they are not prevented from enrolling or pursuing their 
studies because of financial constraints (2). 

A number of OECD countries attempt^£a_£Ope witlj the prob- 
lem of the socially disadvantaged at the level of access. in an 
indirect way, for example/ through preferential treatment 
measures Jfpr specific minority groups and more recently for 
immigrants. With rising' overall levels of educational attain-, 
ment, problems related to these, groupS* which were mostly restricted 
to the lower levels of education have become a topic of growing' 
concern at the post- secondary leve^. Australia, Germany and 
Sweden are among the countries which explicitly mention the 

(1) In some universities such as Cosenza in Italy, Paris X, 
Dauphine in France, income or SES is being taken ^Lnto 
consideration. . % " 

^ (2) Per a bore detailed discussion on the relationship between 
the extent of selectivity in admissions and the degree of. 
selectivity in student aid schemes see Chapter 'VI. 

er|c ' ' * ' - _ 
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S ±ng P ol 1 -t i c al commitment to cater for the specific needs of 
™S? * r £ UpS l but n0 doubt " ls ln the United States Shire ?his 

lssSe e deSaLd n n?"^ y6a ^ beC ° m ! * m&i ° r SOcial educational 
IfJS? debated not ? n ly within academic and educational policy 

• £nd f?L?^ !?S ' Wit $ ln * he socle *y as a whole. The proceedings 
5iSS decision of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
2£jL Bak 5 e V6rS i? S of California case revealed a wide 

2Sivp°L??£S t iss * ues P° sed ^ the implementation of "affir- 
X schemes- and the lack of consensus in repeat both 

JZJyI ojdectlves pursued and to the means through whicPthese 
££T-tt < ta 7? .* , Indeed » aany of the groups" which agreed with 
entrv ir^fJ*^ 8 ae J*| lon °J admitting black students with lower 
hiSL t^whlte candidates who had been rejected, were 

«?5t? critical of ttfe method which was applied, namely the 
^t5?7 g S a Predetermined strict numerical quota for black 

3vSJ?S5 8 i' I tren ? in the United States seems now-to.be in 
rat££ ?hi 6 ^ S formalis f d measures applied, on an individual 
SfF J han on a group basis but the debate on this issue is flar 
5,mS 2 c i osed - The rather inconclusive decision by the * 
Supreme Court has given rise to a variety of interpretations "as 
' ^°v,:5 e actual legal boun'darie\ within which institutions can 

e * an ? ln view of the Wplexity'bf the legal and 'social 
?^nn.H S a lnV -i7 ed n' ^i^atlve action measures havl been going 
•2E?S J critical period. However, it is still too earl? to 
Know whether, as many observers in the United States .fear, uni- 

I?£ools eS e ^ d i n .? a T tiCUlar n the highly competitive professional 
' £2£ 9 1®' f'g'.^edlclne and law, will back away from their commlt- 
' SnLJS f Lnori Iy groups. Although the meritocratic/equity 
dilemma is central- to all debates on 'preferential treatment 
measures the Bakke case has brought to the fore the key question 
of to what extent policies designed to favour certain target 
SVf 1 result in greater social injustice vis-a-vis other * 
the Un?tpf ^^ 0 I^ eS L S r^ rS 0f the Population. The claim in 
*2 o5w t S I H S iS that the concern for black students has led 
\ rL2 S minority groups, e.g. Spanish speaking groups, being 
tfSn B t aS ^If 1 ? S Va ^°» s categories within the -oa^rity pSpula- 
' ^J n a SS r ™S! r , Whlte P60Ple fr ° m l0W6r «oclo-eSonoJc P bSck- 

MV . 'As mentioned in the previous chapter, another Indirect 
- 3 y «rEi2!} countries have been trying to cope with the problem 
of achieving a more balanced social mix of the student body has 
- been through a broader definition of the f o rmal quali f Icationt ' ' 
r equired for entry. A rpl^iyn.^ r ° I r--int tu LI 1 . 

of SSS 0 !. 1 ! P °l iCy ° f Setting s ° als or a - uota s for leavers , 
of upper secondary streams who in the past were scarcely if- at 
all, represented in the more prestigious and selective higher 
education institutions. Positive discrimination in flvou? of 
candidates from technical and vocational oriented streams, often 
. accompanied by special training schemes adapted to these "Groups 
have been Introduced or are planned In a number of highly selec- 
tive institutions, e.g. in France^. (Grand es Ecoles), • Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, etc.('i). ' 

(1) For more details see Chapter V. 

J 
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Whereas practically all Member countries attempt to cope 
Ljth the social equity issue through indirect measures - that 

focussing on changes in supply (e.ff. creation of new pro- 
famines,, geographical dispersion or influencing demand at the 
secondary level or through student aid schemes; affirmative 
action measures at the level of access which take direct account 
ox the sex and age of candidates are somewhat more frequent and 
bitter accepted. 

> Even if the general and quasi universal increase in the 
rticipation of women in tertiary education responds primarily 
o global educational and social trends, in quite a number of ; 
ember countries explicit measures are being taken so as to 
edress the balance in certain programmes with either a pre- 
ominantly, female or male population* Responses to the OECD 
urvey on Admission Policies in teacher Training Institutions 
show, for example, that Finland, New Zealand and Sweden have # 
quotas or less formal ifrocedures as means of increasing the 
proportion of male students . Similarly, it is claimed that 
highly selective or prestigious institutions, in parti cular 
those training for the medical, engineering and management pro- 
fessions with a dominant male recruitment, have over the past 
years been favouring more or less overtly and with different 
degrees of commitment applications from women candidates* The 
success of theses measures is difficult to assess; at least up 
to qvite. recently it could only be marginal since the bias in 
the sex distribution of applicants is to a large extent * 
although by no means totally - out of the control of higher 
education institutions. Furthermore, where positive discrimina- 
tion is applied to qualified -school leavers - whether in favour 
of mi nori ty groups, men or women ah essential c&ndition in 
practlCHly all cases is that applicants, meet the minimum 
requirements set by selective iftsiitutions* 

ijge has always been a key criterion in determining access 
.to post- secondary education. The strong bias in recruitment,' 
typically' in favour of young school leavers, is the result of 
the traditional- "front end" or sequential pattern o* education 
as well as of the established practice of student-aid schemes 
and of many institutions - in particular tn*e highly selective 
ones or those training for the professions - to set eligibility 
criteria designed to exclude candidates above a certain age 
limit. 'V 

« 

Although age restrictions of this type continue to be 
very frequent, data on the age composition of new entrants ; 
(table 137(1) show that for soiie countries the 1970s witnessed a 
significant change, a change favoured by recent. policies ranging 
from a more favourable response to demands of mature candidates 
to explicit positive discrimination and outreach activities in 
favour of different groups of adults (see' Chapter V). 



(1) See Annex to Chapter. I. 
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Of special .'interest in the context of this discussion 
are the admissioitfaelection measures aimed at encouraging, or 
at accepting far more than in the past, qualified school 
leavers who take take time off between completion of secondary 
school and entry into higher education. Of course, deferred 
e ?l57 ha8 b ecom « a more est^Ushed pattern in countries where 
' J 52 r " atioml policies have favoured such practice (e.gj#some ' 
- or the Scandinavian countries) or where .universities or selec- 
tive institutions enjoying a certain degree of autonomy and 
naving more flexible selection procedures have taken a positive 
: fl*? 06 ' • Australia, the United Kingdom, Canada, the United) 
« ' 5?5 l Bt ^ electi< 5 n procedures in favour of older qualified can- 
didates range from greater responsiveness to their demands to 
more explicit affirmative action, e.g. the practice of ensuring 
a Place to school leavers who apply one or two years before they 
actually enter the institution; the award of additional credits - 
lor work or learning experience gained outside formal education,, 

' +u ,x ti^^S^i 6 Member countries with decentralised systems, 
;? e ffii, 0 s * ates i« the one to have moved furthest in this 
direction and which has no doubt the largest variety of schemes; 
ine practice in this country of assessing relevant competencies 
and skills acquired outside formal education and also of recog- 
nising them as part of the first degree programme has also been • 
an incentive towards postponing entry. 

Among the countries where admission and selection pro- 
cedures are set at the central level, Sweden, has been the first 
to introduce a special quota for qualified leavers with work 
^ experience. Older candidates have indeed benefited from this 
^scheme during the first years of implementation. 

However^ as shown in the first evaluations of this 
scheme^; one of the problems which has come up is the fact 
that a substantial proportion of those admitted on the basis- 
of educational qualifications plus work experience came from 
relatively privileged groups; many had pursued other post 
secondary studies and some had already earned other academic 
qualifications. • »- 

, It is difficult to anticipate at this stage to. what 
extent current and foreseen pro/blems of youth unemployment will 
e !°* D °th -demand patterns and institutional practices. The 
Swedish experience has already Sseyealed some of the unforeseen 
consequences of favouring older qualified candidates, giving 
' rise to a situation which is likely to give rise to serious 
tensions if such^rpolicy leads to the rejection of a substantial 
number of younrschool leavers, often from lefcs privileged grouos,' 
who may find it increasingly difficult to gain the work experience 
required by selective institutions. ^ 

(1) K. Abraham3son, L. Kim and K. Rubenson: The Va?ue ci vvrr'< 
Expe rience in Higher Education , Institute "of JMucafTonT — 
_ .Stockholm, 1930. ' , ^ 
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As discussed in -greater detail in the following two 
^"chQpters, the extent to which a recurrent pattern of attentence 
will> become a more established practice will also be heavixy 
dependent on policies vis-2t-vis the financial support Of older 
students. Special ; ingenuity • and foresight-Mill be needed in 
order to av.oid the risk that the more* privileged categories of 
adults, both in terms of level of educational attainment ' and 
social status, become the only or -primary beneficiaries of * 
preferential treatment measures, thus resulting in* a more 
15 socially biased recruittoent than in the .past. - - 

(e) Waiting Periods . , , * * * 

In the OECD area it is mainly in Germany where waiting 
time has been systematically used in recent years as a main 
<tritetfion Tor selection into higher" education^ In the .early 
1970s^30 to 40 per cent of the places mqde available/ in subjects 
with numerus clausus have been allocated on the basis of this 
senior ixy principle ^1 ) . One ^of the main reasons for setting up 
this type of scheme has been that 'the courts ruled as unconsti- 
tutional a situation in which secondary school leavers completing 
the Abitur with low marks had no chayice of entering restricted 
branches of study., A m 

The extraordinary growth in demand for some of these * 
closed. programmes led to such long waiting lists that waiting 
periods extended easily up to five or six year^. Under these 
circumstances the current practice among these 1 candidates has 
been to register in other open access courses without any inten- 
* tion oJT completing their second choice studies. According to 
estimates for the winter semester of 1975/76 there were 50,000 
"parked" students enrolled just to mark time. The educational, 
social and economic consequences of this distortion in demand 
led the German authorities tQ^modify the selection rules. « The 
* Federal Frame Law of Higher Education (1976) retained the prin- 
ciple of yj^i-fing time for selection purposes but to be applied 
in a far more limited number of cases, a condition made easier 
by the radical change of policy in 1977 which led to a strong 
reduction in the number of subjects with numente clausus . One 
major modification has\been introduced, namely that time spent 
by students in other tertiary 'courses is no longer considered as 
patft of the waiting period. The -proposal of taking into account 
only waiting time spent at work was debated but this principle 
was not retained. % 

/ tf) Drawing Lots > ' 

Although lottery, as a selection procedure in higher f 
education made the headlines in the international field some / 
yeaj^ago, its use by individual institutions, in particular ^s 
a final screening device amon^stied candidates, is jjot so recent 

(1^ AdjriiSEi ;i Higher Education in Germany, op. cit. 
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*?J SS e ? uent i ■ In Denma rk and Norway' the claim is that 
c^ntlnue^o £equently tha ? in the £ast; in o?he? -cS^1 

use 01 lottery been considered at the highest, political level. 

ir,+™^?s2? e Neth f rlai «is, the Parliament approved in 1974 the 
Sed^n SSl te r rary , basis of a lott ^y systeS to be . 
SlP C t?r,» S^SfJ 1 ? 1 W i th SCh001 leavi *g grades as means o£ 

- tSj^LSS+iS*?;;/^ entry into restricted faculties! Thil* 
in I S ™W o% Vy ' Wh ^ ch 13 c ^ehtly still in operation 

^ Aha* , f or example I^iSt?^! ' J? °^enised in such a way 

- /XT la* example, in 1976-77 applicants to medical faculties 

^^™J£e w ^U^h£< Bm5 '? above (out of a tJtS 1 

who took Sir! 8 SL a «*on»*ic entry, whereas among all others 
••fin iSVfl" 1 the lottery those with an average grade bet*e«n 
thJ^L 8 ' 3 "til* S«W-three times mora chances of bein? selected. 

' cfsms SeiSSSS.iS H ?i land has been the target of strong criti- 
lefTx^^^T^Li t r ,- Vre ^ nted a compromise solution which 
n*nH^J> P^?* th 2 se adv °cating a uniform lottery for all 
candidates 1 aSrasition adopted hv +v,o tm~« -i^i.t _2±t- ... 



2 r? P s-v- 1 kses - 

Dasis oi formal indicators of ability. 

8 v<,tp ma J?^ i de f °J uslng a lighted lo.ttery system on a more 

ih-n seems to have greater chances of being adopted 

" eSTothS fSSinJ? th «. V 5 LWi1 7 ° f 3Ch001 marks or tfs?s decreases 
and other informal -methods such as interviews or preferential 

iZtV^Z m f asure ! are , not considered feasible Sr P d?slrSSSe the 
i?f , paving- a formal and explicit screening technique such as 
the lottery gains ground; all the more so when' it can b t defended - 
on equity grounds and as means of stopping the escalation ' 

ifll a q ^ii f n' Cat i 0n %. 0f + hlShly -lect??e ln fns^ e tut S i C ons? ^However* 
it is. quite oovious that .proposals which imply the explicit us p 
of luck aS a criterion?** determining, entr? into a setting which 



has~:always. placed the highest value ©n talent and ability are 
considered by a large majority of people ag unacceptable ; if 
not as^an outright sacrilege. Even among those who openly 
recogn« the arbitrariness and the interference of luck in - 
most selection procedures, there are many who reject the idea 
of a. lottery, considering it to.be a measure of despair or 
proof of failure, and "consequently detrimental to the internal 
ethos^nd external image of higher education institutions. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

In the last decade, there has been a considerable growth 
/ of interest in OECD Member countries in what have been described-, 
variously as "new groups", "non- traditional students" or 'a "new 
clientele" in higher education. The purpose of this chapter 
is to review such developments, drawing where possible and appro- 
priate on examples from Member countries, and to -discuss .both 
the short-term problems and longer-term issues which arise from 
them. In so doing, the chapter addresses four main questions, 
which 'dictate the four main sections of the paper: 

• * m 

- who are the new groups? \ 

* • 

» 

where are they studying? 

- what special admissions policies are involved? 

- what long-term issues do the new groups raise? 

It will not be possible to answer these Questions without 
sonte reference to traditional groups of students/ "New u *and * ♦ 
"non- traditional" are relative tlhns: relative to the traditional 

- intake of students. What is traditional varies from country to 
country, and reflects among other things the overall size o^that 
country *s higher education system, as measured *by the percentage 

\of the relevant age groiqp admitted to* higher education, percentage 
which varied in 1975/6 from under \5 per cent to over ho per 

* cent(1). Thus women might be considered a new- group in some 
countries, a ^ell-established though minority group in many others 
and §eem on the verge of becoming a traditional group in a few 
others. 

There is another aspect to the relationships between new 
and traditional students, which is that in some countries the 
increased interest in new groups reflects a gfcclining intake of 
traditional students, a decline dye to , combinations of demography 
f and demand. Jn such cases, new groups might^be more accurately 
described as alternative groups. - \ 

Before embarking on the analysis of new groups; a note of 
statistical caution should be entered, for two reasons. First, 
the figures on new groups often do not go back iUry far, ref lectin ' 
the recent growth of interest in these categories, hence it can 
be* difficult to obtain an adequate time* series, and therefore to 
establish trends. Secondly, the statistics on certain types of 
new groups, notably part-timers, are npt always reliable, since 
such students sometimes live, perhaps deliverately, on the margins 
of the system, -maintaining a shadowy existence both in educational 
and employment terms. 



(1) Development of Post-Secondary Education in OECD Country 



i^eveiopmenx ox rosx-secondary Education in OECD C 
since 1955 ,% OECD. Paris. Wft (mlmeol T TaFTe LoT 
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II. 



WHO ARE THE MEl/ GROUPS ? 



As noted in one of the Conference discuss! 
terms •adults 1 , 1 new groups 1 or f non-traditional 
pass 3 large vague and diverse universe; a more 
gorisktion is needed to facilitate policy discusy 
document goes on to identify four* groups: 



notes, l, xhe 
budents* encom- 
>recise cate- 
:on«(l)., The, 



- young entrants from upper secondary vocational* streams 
. mainly in European countries; 

- unqualified mature entrants; 

^vyoung qualified entrants, who nevertheless choose 
to combine work $jid study in various ways i.e. 
alternating work and study, cabining ' the two, or 
postponing entry until after a period of employment; 



- qualified or partly qualified adults who wish to pursue 

post-secondary education a few, or many years after 
s completing their secondary education. 

Th addition to these four groups, the literature on new 
groups (as they shall henceforth be called) .frequently refers 
to other categories of students: women; students of low socio- 
economic status; ethnic minority students; students who are 
updating professional knowledge and skills; "students studying 
at a distance. The difficulties of anfiLving at a more precise 
categorisation are evident and reflect, as noted already, the 
relativity of the term and its variability fr©m country to country 
In these circumstances , it may be helpful to classify new groups 
of students in terms of a typology of age and qualifications, 
as follows: * . 



QUALIFICATIONS 



AGE 





QUALIFIED 


UNQUALIFIED* 




YOUNG 


A 


B 




> OLDER 


C 


D 

t 




/ 




r 





(1) "Overvfip of "issues and notes for discussion" -.Theme 1 
Access to Higher Education, OECD, Paris, 1981 ,\ 
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The traditional Intake of higi^ education - the young 
qualified school-leavers.- is represented by category (A). 
However, some new groups also come under category (A; since 
while women, students of low SES. ethnic and regional minorities 
may all be young and qualified, they do' not belong to the tradi- 
tional intake of male f white, middle-class students. Category (B) 
represents students who though young are not qualified in the 
usual way, i.e. do not come from the academic streams of upper- 
secondary schools; hence category (B) covers students who enter 
higher education from vocational and technical streams in secon- 
dary education; sometimes called "second route" students. This 
category applies- mainly to European countries with streamed 
secondary systems. Category (c) covers students who, though 
qualified, either spin out theifr attendance over a longer period 
than normal, through altefnating or combining work and study, or 
postpone it until adult life, for reasons of employment or f-amily. 
Category *(D) represents adult students who are not qualified in 
the normal way, and thus enter under special admissions policies. 
The minimum age for such policies is usually three years "clear" 
of secondary education, but it may be mdre. This four-part cate- 
gorisation is not wholly satisfactory, but it is hoped that the 
analysis in the next section of the paper will complement it, 
giving an overall set of categories which is clear enough to be 
useful # and yet accurately reflects the complex! tiee-ef the 
situation across a wider range of countries.* Each of the above 
categories will be analysed drawing on data and examples from a 
number of countries. - 

* * 

It was noted that category (A) represents the traditional 
intake of higher education - the young, qualified student - but 
also includes groups which have traditionally been under- 
repr#sented within this intake*. One of the most obvious of such 
groups is women. Table 1 gives the percentages of female enrol- 
ments in higher # education for both university and non-uJiiversity 
sector^ between 1965 and 1975# With the exception of Finland 
where females already account for over half the total enrolments, 
the percentage _of *womeri enrolling in higher education increased 
in every country for which figures are available. In 1975, the 
proportion of women* was higher in the non-university sector than 
the university sector in all but three countries: Germany, 
Ireland, and Portugal. Where more recent figures are available, 
they- tend to confirm the rising.' trend in female enrolments. In 
Cane||a women accounted for 48.3 ,per cent of all full-time and 
part-time university/ wirolfeents in 197S/9, and, interestingly, 
34.4 per cent of posBf- graduate students, as against only 18 per 
cent in 1965/6(1) # In the'United States, the female percentage 
for the whole of higher education had risen to 49#8*per cent in 
1978/9(2). In France, female enrolments in universities (includ- 
ing IUTs) had reached 48^per cent in 1977/78(3). In Sweden, the 



(1) Stats. Canada. Universities: Enrolm ents an d Degrees t 1978, 
Cat. 81 -204. 

(i) Digest of Educational Statistics > 1979". (Provisional figures) 
\T) fegu^sjet bocuments. ^Enselgnement suplrieur en Franc e, 
Ktude statistique et Evolution de "59/6(j-77/7S. 

* 
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Percentage p£ Female Enrolments in Higher Education 



* 


University 


Non-uni vers ity 


I 

Total I 

. * { 


Australia 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1965 


1970 


j 

1975 


• • • 


zy.y 


fiY»3 


• • • 


o4.U 




• • • 


3y*b 


*+4.b 


Austria 


O^ Q 






XX X 

^3»3 


0( • 1 


OU.U" 


oA 0 


OQ A 

28.9 


35*6 


Belgium 


oh n 


£8.o 


33*3 


44. y 


An c 

49.5 » 


50.5 


32.7 


38.2 


La c 

41.5 


Canada 


3 ' »P 


33 »y 


38.4- * 


5y*3 


4y.y 


A O O JUL 

49.9** 


38.4 


39*2 


41 . 3** 


Denmark 


XT\ O 


3^ • / 






4y . o - 


o5*0«* 


34.3 


79 0 
37*8 


41 . 1** 


Finland 


4y O 


4f • » 




33 • 3 


3T • f 




50.9 


A Q c 


50.3 


France * 




• • • . 


• • • 


33 «T 


• • • 


AO A- w - 


40. 3 


• • • 


• • • 


Germany 


2<1.5 


xr\ £ 
30 .0 


TG> Q 

35 #8 


0.5 




OA *7 

24.7 


18. 8 


A 

26^1 


77 « 

33.7 


Greece 




3 » »u 


Xl± 


OP *7 


33»T 


35*o, 


30.2 


31 #3 


35*0^* 


Iceland 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• »« • 


• • • 


• • • 


• . . * 


Ireland 


OQ A 

^8. 1 


33»5 


A *1 Q 
41 .8 


Tit r\ 

34.0 


85 •© 


32.8 


29.5 


34.0 


38.6 


Italy 




37.0 


38 . 4*** 


4o.O 


A c r\ 
46.0 


47.7** 


32.9 


37; 2 


38.5** 


Japah 


16.1 


.17.9 


19.7** 


72.6 


78.5 


80.0** 


24.2 


28.0 


30.1"* 


Luxeirfbourg 


• • • 












• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Netherlands 


18*0 


19!6 


23*.1 




35. # 5 


39.*2 


25.2 


26.3 


30.5^ 


NeW* Zealand 


• • • 


27.4. 


31.1 


• • • 


75.9 


74.4 


• * • 


38.8 


39.8^ 


Norway 


24.1 


26.8 


32.8* 


54.9 


50.6 


50.0* ' 


38.7 


37.7 


40.9* 


Portugal 


40.2 


46.6 


>3.0 


29.5' 


33.6 


40.4 


37.5 


43.8 


42.6 


Spain 


21.1 


26.2 ~~~ 


33.1 


34.1 


31-4 


44 1 


28.1 


28.3 


36.4 


Sweden 


36.1*** 


38.1 


37.6** 


• • • 


72.7 


82.5* 


• • • 


44.6 


45.3** 


Switzerland 


• • • 




• 

• • • 


• • • 


• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


Turkey 


24.7 


• • • 


• • • 


15.1 


• • • 


• • • 


21.0 


• • • 


... 


United Kingdom 


• • • 


28.3 


32.9 


• • • 


58.2 


58.9* 


• • • 


40.0 


41.7* 


United States 


39.1 


41.5 


44.1 


38.0 


41.5 


47.3 


38.9 


41.5 


44.8 


Yugoslavia 


32.6 


38.4 


40 :v* 


35.1 


41.7 


42.8* 


33.5 


39.4 


40.9* 



Sour c e : Educational 
(*) 1974%. (**) 1973 

\ ♦ 



Statistics in OECD Countries', "OECD, Paris, 1977 (mimeo). 
(***) 1966 
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figure for university type enrolments had risen from 41.2 per 
cent in 1976/77(1), The historical under-representation of women 
in higher education thus seems to be being steadily corrected in 
most countries, within several cases the figures approaching 
their proportion in the population at large. 

Another historically under-represented group has been 
students of low socio-economic status. Indeed one of the driving 
forces or legitimating arguments, behind the massive expansion of 
higher education in the period aetween 1960 and 1975 was the idea 
that expansion would lead %6 more balanced participation by all 
social classes! an egalitarian rationale. Low working-class 
achievement rates in compulsory education translate into low par- 
ticipation rates in poat-compulsory education. The whole issue "i 
of social class and educational achievement ik a major and ^ om- 
plex one, on which there is a massive litera-Cure, and comments 
here -can only be marginal. % 

First, it is not possible to generalise about students of 
low SES status in higher education in the way that one can about 
women. This is partly because the category is itself less well- 
defined; partly because the available figures are patchy; an* 
partly because such evidence as there is, is ambiguous. In * 
addition, the variables of type of institution and mode of 
attendance become important. Farrant (2) analysing trends in the 
United Kingdom notes that the social composition of university 
intake has hardly changed in twenty- five years, and that recent 
figures suggest increased proportions from the professional 
•lasses. Other figures on the social origins of university stu- 
dents also show no marked changes in distribution between the • 
mid-1960s and mid-1970s(3). However, there is evidence in some 
countries of increased working-class participation dLn the Hless 
noble" institutions or faculties in higher education, (non- 
university institutions, community colleges, colleges of advanced 
education, open faculties, etc.) and especially among part-time 
students(4). It may be that working-class participation in 
higher education as a whole is increasing, but in the mass, not 
elite, sectors and Institutions, These are. however, the parts 
of the system with typically the highest failure and drop-out 
rates, so the notion of "participation" needs to be qualified by 
reference to "completion". However, in the absence of a major 
comparative survey, such an interpretation mujnt remain speculative 



(1) Arsbole 79. Table 8 A11. Includes universities and 
specialised colleges. 

(2) Farrant, J., Trends in Admissions to Higher Education in • 
England and Vales . Leverhulme/ society ror~Kesearcii into 
Higher Education, forthcoming. *' 
See Chapter III. % 
Towards Mass Higher Education; Issues and Dilemmas : OECD, ' 
Paris, 197**; Corrado ae Francesco t "The growth and crisis of 
Italian higher education during the 60s and 70s, Higher 
Education . Vol. 7(2), May 1978; Farrant, oj^mit. 
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Ethnic minority students are another traditionally under- 
represented group in some' countries. This is, of course, a prob- 
lem which affects some countries and not others, and is perhaps 
associated above all with the United States. 'In the period 
1974-78, the enrolment of ethnic minority students grew there by 
27T2 per cent, the. fastest rate of increase of any identifiable 
group (female enrolments grew by 24.9 per cent, in comparison^ ;. 
How far this rapid growth was due to special admissions policies 
for blacks and other races", and how far it was due to general 
expansion is difficult to say. Whatever- the explanation, it is 
the view of one writer a^ least that the United States*- higher 
education system has in recent times become a central vehicle 
^or- social mobility and social integration(2). 

So far* the discussion f ocussed briefly on some groups of 
students - women, . students of low SES, ethnic minorities - who"* . 
although traditional students in the sense of being both young 
and- qualified, are nevertheless non-traditional in the sense that 
they have historically been under-represented in higher education. 
What of jthe other three- categories of students? Category (B) 
referrea to young ^students who were not qualified in the normal 
.way, and as already noted, this covers students from technical 
and vocational streams in secondary education who are neverthe- 
less given a "second route" into higher education, by-passing the 
normal academic route. This category is relevant to European 
countries such as Austria, Denmark, France, Germany where upper- 
secondary education is^ either formally or effectively streamed. 
It is also relevant, to a lesser extent, to the United Kingdom, 
where students may enter higher education via non-advanced fur- 
ther education, i.e. with technical and commercial qualifications 
rather than the more academic "A" levels. The proportlonof such 
"second route" students in most of- the above-named countries was 
rather low in 1970(3) but since then changes in admiss&ais Regu- 
lations and up-grading of technical qualifications^- forWxample, 
in France, Italy and Germany, have opened the door to a*higher 
percentage (M. Such developments point to ah increasing permea- . 
bility of higher education boundaries, and an increasingly flex- 
ible system of entry. 

Category (C) students are normally qualified, but somewhat 
older than. the traditional intake* They may be older because 
they did not take up the option of higher education when they 
left school (for vocational or f amily reasons) and ai*e thus 
returning to study after some, 'perhaps many years* Women in 
their late twenties or thirties often fall into this category. 
Or they may become older because they alternate or combine work 
and study, thus taking much longer to complete their course than 
the traditional full-time student. In some countries, this 
second group seems to have grown rapidly and spontaneously in 



(1) NCES, Digest of Education Statistics , 1980, p # 99. 

(2; Trow, w. . Comparative Perspectives on Access to Higher * 

Education , paper prepared for the LeverKUlme/ Seminar on 

Demand and Access, Edinburgh, June 1*981 • 
(3) Pellagrin. J.P,, "Admission Policies 'in Pcst-Secon^ary 

Education" in Tow^dsJ^iass H igher E ducation, O'CCD, 197-:. ?• 40 ♦ 
(4.) Opening up Inr- tcTcus 01' "r!:.g^Gr Litieatioir. Contribution 

frorc Germany, *)LCD $ I^ris, 1981 ;mirr^o). ! ^ 



recent years, and one suggestion is that students are deliberately 
"hedging their bets" on higher education, partly because of the 
uncertain value of degrees and diplomas,' and partly because of 
the need to maintain a foothold in the job market(1). Such 
students will aim only to get by in their . courses, and will 
spend the minimum possible amount of time and effort on their 
course work. Nevertheless, they do not drop out altogether, 
because although the relative value of a degree may have declined, 
it is still better -than not having one. The percentage of French 
students who admit to being employed at least part-time, from 
time to time, has risen from 32 per cent in 1973 to 49.5 per 
cent in 1979(2). In fact, the growth of part-time study is one 
of the most marked features of higher education in recent years 
in a number of countries. More than 50 per cent of new entrants 
in some Italian faculties attend part-time- or plan to attend on 
a part-time basis (3). In the United States, part-time students 
constituted 35.5 per cent of the total student body in 1978, 
against 33.4 per cent .in 1974(4). In Canada, the percentage of 
part-time university enrolments grew from 26.3 per cent in 1965/6 
to 37.3 per cent in 1978/9(5). Increases in part-time study have 
also been reported in the United Kingdom (advanced further Qdu- 
caDion and the Open University), Sweden and Australia. Such 
increases appear to be sharper in the non-university sectors of r 
higher education, «but they are sufficiently widespread and cross- 
natlojial to warrant a ^general explanation. 

Category (D) students are both older and most of them do 
not have the normal .specifications for entry. Evidence for 
/increases in this "new" group is mixed, but some countries show 
a sharp increase. In the United States, from 1974 to 1978, 
enrolments aged 25-34 increased by 1S.7 per cent and aged 35 and 
over by over 27 per cent. The larger increase in the latter 
group can be accounted for by women enrolling in college (thus . 
two of our "new groups" overlap) (6). In the United Kingdom the\ 
increase has been much sharper in polytechnics and colleges than 
in the universities; students over 21 now account for 37 per 
cent of all full-time public sector* entrants (excluding overseas 
students) (7). While it is impossible at present to generalise' 
across all OECD countries, it seems that there is enough evi- 
dence to justify us in considering category (D) students as* a 
major new group. 



(1) Geiger* Roger, "The changing demand for higher education in 
the 70s; adaptations within three* national systems" Higher 
Education, Vol. 9 (3), May 1980. - m — a ~~ 

(2) Jarousse, Evolution du C_omportements des Etudia^s CREDOC, 
1981, p» 9. ~These figures sKouXJ" oe TnTerprYtVcT with some 
caution, for the reasons stated earlier. 

(3) See Chapter II page 

(4) . NCES, Digest of Education Statistics . 1980, p. 9, '~ 

,5) Stats. Canada univers ities: Enrolment and Degrees. 1978 
6j FTCEST ~o~p.- "cTT. ~ - 

Squires, G. , "Mat ure Entry to Higher Education, Leverhulme 
Seminar on Demand and Access, Edinburgh*! 1981 ' 
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When reviewing, evidence relating to the iriptfeased par- 
ticipation in some countries of new groups: women, ^Students of 
low SES f ethnic minorities, students from non-academic secondary 
streams, part-time students, and adult students - ' it is^clear that 
some' of these Categories overlap; a 30 year old part-time woman 
student would /fall into three of them* However, it is useful* to 
maintain the distinctions between categbries when it comes to 
analysing possible reasons for the increases . We shall comment 
on four such reasons* 

* 

The first and most obvious reason is the general expansion 
of higher education, while although now halted in many countries, 
has only been reversed in one or two. To explain the new groups 
/ in these terms is to posit a general order of arrival of types 
of students, with the relatively privileged arriving first, and 
the most disadvantaged arriving last. Therefore, as the ■ 
system expands-, more and more of the historically under- 
privileged groups get drawn into it and thus accoynt for an 
increasing proportion of enrolments. To maintain their relative 
advantages, the privileged groups concentrate more in the elite 
parts of the system, or else find ways of maintaining their 
position outside the system altogether. Inherent in this 
explanation is a view 'of education as a positional good. Par- 
ticipation by the newer groups only rises as participation by 
established groups reaches near-saturation/ and the growth rate # 
for each group takes the form of an elongated S-curve(l). This 
model implies that the order of -arrival can only br altered (or 
the curve sharpened) by special admission policies /targeted at 
the group in question, and even then it is difficult to breach . 
the "iron law". 

y 

A second reason for the growth of new groups may be in ■ 
the decline of traditional groups. In .some countries demographic 
trends have led to or will lead to, a decline in thfe intake from 
' secondary schools. In some countries too* demand f or Tiigher edu- 

cation' is either static or declining, among qualified, youtfg 
school-leavers. In such circumstances, institutions can only 
maintain their size and staffing levels if they actively go out 
and attract hew groups of students to compensate for the actual 
or impending fall-off. Whether national governments allow them 
to tap new markets in this way is another matter. ' 

Thirdly, new groups may be the results of broad social 
movements and/or social policies: women and ethnic' minorities 
- ' come to mind as examples. The relationship between movements 

and policies is complex, and one can perhaps distinguish between 
movement-led increases (women ?) and policy-led increases (ethnic 
minorities ?). However, it seems clear that a policy must have 
the backing of a broad social movement to be successful, and 

(2) Halsey, A.H*. , et al. Origins and Destinations: family, 

c lass and education in Modern "Britain, Oxford i Clarendon • 
Press, 1980."" ' 7" --- -- -- • 
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perhaps the relative failure of policies to increase participa- 
tion among students of low SES can be partly explained by the 
f5£® nce of a ma 3or social egalitarian movement in the 1960s and 
1970s comparable to the movements for women's and ethnic rights. 

The fourth type of explanation for increased participation 
by new groups relates specifically, or perhaps pnly to part-time 
and occasional students. It has been suggested that such students 
are hedging their bets as between education and employment (and 
leisure;. In a quasi-rational calculation they perceive that 
the benefits of higher education (as a positional good) are no 
longer clear, -and accordingly they modify their commitment to it'. 
Thus, paradoxically, while the* expansion of higher education may 
.have led more people to participate in.it, that same expansion 
is a reason for not participating fully. With the rise in unem- 
ployment in many OECD countries, this strategy must make sense 
to many young adults since there is no guarantee that they will 
get back into the job market if they once commit themselves 
exclusively to higher education. Thus the trend towards rebur- ' 
rent education may result more from uncertainty (both about 
higher education and the labour market) than from the more 
'positive 11 reasons advanced by protagonists of the recurrent 
model. 

The balance of these four explanations - general expan- 
sion, demographic decline, . specific policies, and uncertainty - „ 
will vary from country to country not only because of the 
55"K? rent state of its higher education system, hut because of 
differences in the labour market and in social ethos. For those 
who work in higher education, however, two implications seem 
fairly clear. First, the intake of students is already, and is 
likely to become, more heterdgeneous than before, in terms of 
background knowledge, age., and expectations. This possibility 
has -already been discussed' widely, and is fairly familiar. The 
second implication is less familiar. In the past, higher educa- 
tion has been seen as a ^otal* activity in the sense that it was 
-fehe exclusive preoccupation of its students.' Henceforth, staff 
may now have' to come to terms with students for whom their 
studies are only a part of their lives; a part which takes its' 
place among other^. parts. 

III. W HERE ARE THEY STUDYING? 

If the notion of an "order of arrival" is correct, it 4 
implies that new groups of students enter higher. evocation in 
its least prestigious sectors, institutions and faculties, while 
the. privileged traditional groups retreat to the higher ground 
of the "noble" institutions. The "order of arrival" would thus 
be complemented by an '"order of access )in which, the most open 
institutions are lowest in academic prestige, . and the most selec- 
tive institutions highest. This section, therefore, deals with 
this notion of an order of access as a hypothesis, and reviews 
the evidence for and against it. Are the new gro"ups. in fact to 
be found .in the 'less prestigious institutions? 
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The question is complicated by the :£act ttoat academic 
prestige and employment value may or may m>v coincide . Indeed, 
the University of Aston which has one of the best graduate * 
employment records -in the United Kingdom, has recently received ^ 
one of the largest cuts from the University Grants Committee. 
Whereas in the period 1960-75, the distinction between "noble" 
and "less noble" institutions may have been fairly clear, 'and 
useful, since then the growing emphasis on vocational releyance, 
is leading to a different type of hierarchy based on academic • 
prestige and employment value(l). ' g \ . * 

EMPLOYMENT VALUE 







HIGH ' 


LOW 


ACADEMIC 


HIGH 
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II 


STANDING 


LOW 


III 
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IV 
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Where then do the new groups appear, in terms of- these 
four' quadrants? , Following the above line of* argument it could 
be expected that they don't appear' in I; the - quadrant of high 
prestige and employment vllue (professional subjects such as 
medicine,~Taw and perhaps engineering). An. analysis of the, , 
social origin of Italian university entrants(2> provides some 
support for this, although one notes the very high proportion 
of "traditional" studenjbs in other subjects as well, notably 
letters, philosophy, ^oderh>languages and chemistry. The fact \ 
that quadrant I includes several traditionally male-dominated , 
professions might serve to reduce the proportion of women stu- 
dents, and also of older students since the professional career- 
path typically necessitates ea&Ly entry. -In France, the percen- 
tages of traditional students are correspondingly high in me*!- , 
cine, chemistry, engineering and the denies normales superieures, 
but much lower in law(3). In Canada, women seem to nave made 
some inroads in enrolments J.n medicine, but much less so Into 
law or engineering^). In general, what evidence is available 
from a number of countries suggests that of all the new gr#ups, 
women are the most likely to have penetrated quadrant I but that 
even they are still a small • jttinority-*sft>some professional fields 

of study. 4 ' *•>;*•*... ' . 

#•:-.<* 

Quadrant II is more complex, for two reasons: first the j 
evidence is more mixed, and secondly, there are strong variations 
-among countries, depending on how selective are^the subjects 
and/or the particular employment situation for graduates, in tne 
United Kingdom in particular, a good degree in Classics, English, 
Philosophy or HTstory is taken as evidence of a hig-h all-around 

See Chapter II. t 

See Chapter II, • v * * _ . . d, • 

T.tRnsfeignem ent saperleur en France , Etude statistique et 

, Evolution" "afe 5$M a Wb, p. 65, 
W Stats. Canada., Educ ation In Canada , oo. ext. 
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intellectual ability, which will benefit .the possessor in the 
non-specialist graduate market (e.g. Civil Service entry). Qua- 
"drant II also includes many subjects appropriate to a teaching 

s , career, and would thus attract stucjgnts looking to such* -a career; 
. on the other hand, school populations and therefore teaching 
opportunities have been, declining in *a number of countries. The 
impression from the.. figures available is that while quadrant II 
may , 'include a substantial proportion of women students, and .some 
mature students, proportion of students of low SES, or from, 
ethnic minorities is relatively low. Moreover, students from 
.vocational secondary streams are unlikely to find their way into 
the rather "pure" Academic subjects that? characterise this qua- 
drant. And although such. subjects -can lend themselves to part- 

, time study, the selectivity associated with their academic 
prestige implies -that even if part-time" students are admitted, 

^ttrition rates may be high. 

Quadrant III includes subjects which are vocationally 
marketable, but not parti cuElriy prestigious in Stcademic terms: 
.the kinds of technical, and commercial subjects taught in mafty 
? f the shor-fe- cycle, non-university institutions which grew up 
in OECD#countries in /the last twenty years, as part of the 
< attempt ^to diversify (higher education. ; There is a good deal of 
evidence Spom the UnfteoSKingdom polytechnics aad colleges, the ' 
United States community colleges, the Trench IUTs, the Australian 
•CAEs, and the Canadian CAATs and CEGEPs that such institutions 
attract new groups in substantial numbers,' in -particular students 
of low* SES, -from 'ethnic minorities, and from vocational secondary # 
streams. Such students presumably view higher education primarily 
as a toeans towards -employment, or better employment, and for 8 them 
.the positional value o*f a qualification, is paramount. And since 
such- institutions fcften permit and. encourage part-time study, the 
proportion- of part-timers' in'thw is often very high indeed.' ' 
Whore older students are involved, they will often be upgrading 
fn existing vocational qualification. 

Quadrant IV is low in. both academic-prestige and voca-\ 
tional relevance; It includes some social sciences, some non-^ 
traditional arts subjects* and some difficult t» classify, e.g. 
lifeNkills, independent study projects, ethnic studies. m Qua- '• 
drant IV seems to attract fadrly large numbers of non-traditional 
students, -and it is this faj\ that raises <some difficult questie^s 
about the overall expansion of higher education. Is quadrant IV 
simply acting as a cheap safety valve .for the new groups? Are 
such students being deluded >into thinking that such an education 
will give them a relative advantage* in -the job market* when it 
may\ not? Are standards generally lower in quadrant IV? Are 
attrition rates higher? As against these problem^, one must set 
the fact that quadrant" IV does reach' out to groups of students ' 
who have ndt /been reached before and ir^so doing, -often displays 
considerable ingenuity and innovation in marketing, curricula 
and -teaching. 
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IV. SPECIAL ADMIS SIONS^OLICIES AND PROCEDURES - 
, , . . ^ 

- Not all new groups of students enter higher education 

through special admissions policies. Insofar as the growth of 
new groups is due to /the general expansion of higher education, 
such students- are likely to enter under the normal admissions 
regulations,* and their identity as a group is something that is 
■perceived after, rather than before admission. However, special 
admissions policies have also played a key role in facilitating 
the access of some hew groups. in particular adult students and 
ethnic minority students, and in this' section the aim is to 
review examples of such policies in a number of countries. It 
is important to emphasize that the special policies must always 
. be' seen Uh relation to the traditional policies of the country . • 
concerned.' 

Many Australian universities now make some provision for 
the special admission of %on-standardJ' (e.g. unqualified) or 
mature students(l). In most cases, the numbers involved seems 
to be relatively small, although some institutions consider each 
case on its -individual merits rather than fixing a .quota in 
advance. Control over such special • admissions is often left to~ 
individuafl. faculties 'and departments. The requirements and pro- 
cedures vary a good deal: ' . ^ 

"Some mature age- applicants satisfy admissionjrequire- 
ments by gaining an aggregate of marks on thr^e subjects 
(rather than the standard five) in the New South Wales 

• Higher School Certificate. The University specifies the 
aggregate required which is. normally approximately 3/5 

v . of the aggregate required for standard admission. , Other 
\ 'non-standard' candidates, are not given any kind of score 
and are nat ranked. The A decision on whether to admit or 
•not to admit is, made ori .the" basis of the individual merits 

* o'f each case. <ANU) 1 . 

Candidates tfiust have 'suffered from r edu£ational disadvan- , 
'tage' as defined by the Committee on* Special Admissions,!, 
a • 3-oint Council/Professional Board Committee which, con- , 
trols .our Special Entry Scheme, and must not have the 
necessary minimum entrance • requirements. They are ranked 
for admissions .purposes by means of an ASAT test provided'" 
\ by the Australian Council for Educational Research. Con- 

\ trol data^ supplied by our Faculty of education., in conjunc- \ 

' . tion^with- our Higher Education Advisory Research Unit is. 

" used to relate the, scores obtained l^f 'candidates in this 
test to the normal '"entrance requirement." (Monash) 

. . • * , r , • 

,(1) Australian Vice-Chancellors Committee, Special Admissions . ,' 
Canberra, 1975. For a more detailed account of hew groups 
in Australia.- see Ma ture Age v Student^ in Australia. , , • QECD , ' 
Paris, 1931 (miraipTr \ \ ^\ . • 
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"The Universi-tiv operates a scheme specially designed to 
. cater for persons whose study may have been interrupted 
in earlier years sr who may have been_ educationally dis- - 
( advantaged^ for whatever reason. This applies to persons 
over the age of 25 on 1st March of the year in which they / 
intend to enrol and such applicants who do not meet our 
ordinary, special or adult matriculation requirements are 
invited to write a letter to the University indicating 
their reasons for believing that they are capable of 
• successfully undertaking university study." (tfew England) ^ 

/ 

, "In 1975, the University admitted about fifty people of 
mature age who had no academic . qualifications on which 
matriculation could be given. These people were ^admitted ,. 
on a committee's assessment of their clarify of purpose, 
motivation, and capacity. The University has decided to 
continue this scheme for 1976 in an amended form and it 
is likely that about. fifty places will again be made 
available, most in courses that do not require mathematics/ 
or science prerequisites." (New South Wales) 

. These examples give some idea of the variation in special 
admissions schemes irt^ustrali^ universities. However, it 
should be remembered t*at manyT^perhaps most, mature students 
enter with conventional qualifications, which they return to 
school, to .obtain..,. By. contr ast-, a -national scheme of quota-based 
admissions^has recently been introduced in Danish universities (1 ) . 
This schemi has been prompted by two problems: first, the massive 
increase in the proportion of ninteen-year-oias qualifying for 
entry to higher studies (now approaching 30 per cent of the age 
group); and o secondly the high wastage rates in certain branches 
(approximately 70 per cent "in the humanities and 50 per cent in 
the social sciences). The new admissions scheme is part of an 
attempt to control and plan overall- access to higher 'education; 
medical faculties .have already imposed a numerus" clausu§' $ - 

s ' - 

The n*w quota scheme applies' to all faculties' except 
psychology and teacher education. There" are three quotas: one 
for students coming directly from the academic streams i* upper- 
secondary education (bashed on marks); one for students who com- 
bine some secondary qualifications with some work experience; 
and one for mature students (25 or older)' foreigner's and students 
with special qualifications. * . 

Both 'school marks and work experience are translated into 
a common system "^f admission '"points".' The student school- 
leaving iqarksare averaged on a 1 - 13 scale. For 4 , nine months' 
- '"'Work, 1i09 7oirfts are given, .pitis 0.01 points for every sffbse- x 
m quent month up. to a maximum of 1.18 points, • These work-points 

• % then be added to the school-leaving mark. A uni.qufe feature 

4 <W . of "tfte Danish- scheme- is that the proportion of students entering 
7^* -undSr eMth <$uo%a varies from faculty to faculty, thus reflecting 

, dij<«ren-p emphases on academic qualifications and* work experience. * 
V;The. proposed Ratios for 1976 were as follows: ' • * 




7 Z » * 

(1)- Tlpi es Hig her Edu cation Supplement . 25th Mfrch, 1977. 
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20 
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40 
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10 
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10 
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' ^ In' the technology faculties, the work experience must be 
relevant to futvre studies, and have lasted for at least elgnteen 
months. v The quotas for all 4 faculties may be altered from year 
to year, as may-the total number of new entrants. It is too 
early to. say how the Danish scheme will work in practice, out 
in theory, at least, it solves two problems. The first is that , 
of the student who is neither adequately qualified nor adequately 
mature - for example the 22+year-old who has some work experience 
and moderately good school mariis. In other countries', such stu- - 
dents can" fall -between two stools, while "ordinary" students 
enter under normal admissions conditions, and mature students 
enter under a special policy. The Danish scheme allows for t 
.their case; 'and it is worth remembering that such students are 
often mor6 able to take up the offe* of a place (because they, 
face fewer situational barriers such as money, family responsi- 
bilities, or time) than the 25-year-old. 

Secondly, the Danish scheme recognises explicity the 
varying degrees of relevance which work and life experience may 
have to different branches of study. The difficulties of mature 
students' on science and mathematics courses has already been men- 
tioned, and it is precisely here that the Danish quota for "marks 
only", i.e.; direct admission from upper- secondary schools, is . 
highest. * Conversely, the value of experience, allied to- some 
academic prowess, is recognised in the .corresponding 40 per cent 
quota In medioine and dentistry. The fierce competition for 
entry to medical faculties .in other countries, which accentuates 
the academic emphasis 1 mav not be entirely beneficial for the > 
training -of general medical "practitioners * ' 

There is no national policy in the- Federal German Republic 
aimed at facilitating the entry of mature or unqualified students 
to degree courses (l).' The upgrading of degrees and examinations 
taken eft technical colleges (Fachhochschulen) lias meant easier 
access to universities foK students- with technical /vocational 
qualifications. 'However, for the aspiring German student, entry 



(1) Admission Policies in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
0ECD, Paris, 1975 (mimeo). \ 
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12 d effee-level courses still lies mainly in the possession of*" 
..tne ACltur, the academic upper- secondary, school-leaving' certifi- 
cate. The working adult student usually has to go to eVening 
S n C ?S o1 1° Prepare for this examination .in order to gain entry; 
although a third educational route has been opened up by the 
' • exa ?J^ tion f °r talented study applicants". The regulations 
lor this vary to some extent from Lander to Lander, but appli- ' 
cants must normally be aged 25 or over(l). - 

» * « 

• 0 

' There are a few local exceptions to this rule (which does 
not apply to non-degree courses). In the Land (region) of 
NorthrhinarWestphalia, the Law on the Foundation and Development 
of Comprehensive Higher Education Institutions (Gesetz iiber die 
Errichtung von Ge stamthochschulen im Land Nordrhein - W estfalen) 
states that exceptions to tne general admissions requiremenTs"^ 
• fC^+ff made for the V^Vose of testing new types of courses or 
institutions. T^ie Femuniversitat Hagen (an experimental' distant- 
study university in the region) is planning a special admissions 
scheme for unqualified students. " The Femuniversitat consti- 
tutes the main effort to - facilitate the entrV of adults with 
work experience to post- secondary education. , Nearly 74 per cent 
oi students are over 25 years old, and nearly 50 per cent are' 
studying for a degree on a 'part-time basis; 73 per cent of the 
students had previously completed some limited professional 
training. t * 

• * * . 

In the above Law, another clause allows for the 'admission 
.to c|rtain university- type streams of students whose previous ' 
scnooling entitled them to admission to technical colleges only. ' 
A subject-oriented qualification for university admission can 
De given to those students who ' successfully complete the common, 
< ^ n^w 0 ^ 6 ^ P eriod of study, together with bridging courses 
in i^ngiish, Mathematics and German. Beginners with .Lower quail- - 
ligations can thus complete university studies without delay. 
1 973/l974 me been ip operati, ° n with growing numbers - since , 

* The comparative lack of special admissions policies in 
German universities must be weighed against the- widespread oppor- 
tunities for continuing vocational 'education which do net require 
possession of the Abitur, and which yrere reinforced by the Labour 
-promotion Act of 1959!; This Act provided subsidies for institu- 
tions to expand their capacity for further vocational training, , 
ana subsistence payments and' reimbursements of fees for students, 
under certain conditions. . Some early evidence on the working of 
™i su ggf sted that the opportunities were being taken up by 
SSiSS 68 "^11 rather than ov er 35,- skilled rather than unskilled 
workers, and that people without the primary school final certifi- 
cate were hardly represented • at all (2% These findings, admit- 
tedly based on a survey conducted when the Act had only been in 



* ' n ee contribu 'tion from Germany, pp. cit< \ 

\zy Rudolph, H.— •P ost-F o rmal E ducation iH3he Federal Republic 
£ f . -Ge.ryany^ an estimate oT the voTuraeTand cos*7 OE'Cfv 

*. '.'Tapis, 197^(mimeo77 ■\""~ / '' T. ^~ 

»< • 
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force for one year, are nevertheless similar to those cited .'by- 
Besnard and Li6tard in a study of the French schemes f ^suba^t \- 
dised continuing education(l ). Besnard and Lietard also* v stfggest / • 
that such subsidies are likely to be taken up by larger r -rather \ 
than smaller companies, and by men: rather -than women, - '* 

A major refortfi of Swedish higher education affecting 
organisation, administration, planning, curricula and admissions 
was launched in 1977. Most of the changes involved,- are 'the final 
outcome of a process of innovatioji which was initiated by the 
1963 University Planning Committee (U68), although '^me. ±he\ • 
changes stem from subsequent ' government commissions, -.These .' ' • 
reforms have been examined in some' detail by^ahll$fX2) * -The ^ 
main thrust ef the Reform has been (a) to create' a njore ttelfied/ 
or comprehensive system of higher- education^ including /^upivers^: . ; 
ties and non-university institutions; (b) -^d organise- J tda£s -conr- " ' 
prehensive system by regions; (c) to adopt "a long-t£*1fi, national 
planning strategy which controls overall demand," arid allocates/* : fcf - F ,, 
resources; (d) to emphasize the vocational -rel^^ane^ (if degree . -\ 
courses; and (e)^to introduce a new national admissions -scheme'; ' - ' ** 
It is still rather early to guage the<- e-ff etet of each of t^fese t , - / 9 
measures. , * " : ' - • 1 *./ i : " : - * 

A second major source of change' and i^certaint^iiii* S^denf<.. : 
has been the fluctuations in demand . e3rtJ*r^ericed irf recefct joa&V 
These changes have mainly affected the Vpiartt sector ^high*1*-7r — **" 
education - the .faculties of humanities, social' 'sciences,, law -'.V \ 
and theology, and- to a certain extent the natural 'scienoesr.v ;Th#< • 
closed sector grew steadily^Wring^ and Jias" since; 

levelled out* Certain changes in the composition and .di^trib^* ;* 
tion of student body have alsdi taken place, - again lonainlsf in * • ; 
the open faculties. Among these havg been (kjl an iricxieaspcl -nuffi-p 
ber of students npt completing and not ai^ing^t completijig a 
full degree; (b) an increased number ,cf -''adult elaarieoW £pVgr 25 , 
years of age); (c) an increase number of , fftudentssin first-yeA^ 
courses alTd a decrease at subsequent an£ ifoVfcVgra&i^ 
arid (d) a continued decline in the numbers studyingN^.nfeturai ** 
sciences. y J s * ^ 
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The new national, admissions, $>o};i<5y should be seen in, 
the light of an experimental schema whicji has been -in operation 
since 1969. This has allowed adults over 2£ years of ^kfe^an<t 
with at least four years 1 work exp # e5riA$re f , ttf r .tefiter* certain 
coursed in the open faculties, This 'was .only the general ' adml s- 
sions requirement; the institutions and <%&ur£$a . noraaI53y ac 
special requirements , typically. t&e achievement of a level 
equivalent* to the 11th year of schooling in the i*lL&r&&i sub- 
Ject(s). Despite these special -rei(^rement«, ^e peir^ntafee'of 
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students entering faculties of liberal arts and sciences under 
the 25:4 scheme rose steadily from 4.8 per cent in 1969-1970 to 
22.5 per cent in 1975-1976. (The corresponding percentages for 
the "normal" entry from academic secondary education dropped 
from 85.1 per cent to 63.9 per cent over the same period.) 



Under the new admissions policy, there are lour wain 

categories t)f- entrant: 

(1) those, with three years' upper-secondary schooling, 
(academic streams); f I 

(2) those with two years 1 upper-secondary schooling 
(vocational/technical streams); 

(3) those with a certificate from a folk' high-school ; 

(4) .those 25 years of age, with at least four years of 
work experience. 

— • 

Where places are limited, the number of students accepted from 
each of the -above groups is proportional to the number of appli- 
cants in each category (with the exception of foreign students 
-who are alloted up to 10 per cent of available places)/ Appli- 
cants in the first two groups may add work experience to their 
school marks according to a credit-points* system. There is also 
a rule-stating that ~«t~l east 20 per cent- of the plac^s-oh each - ~ 
course will be reserved far applicants with school marks alone. 
/Applicants _in the third group may also add work-experience to 
credit in the same way. Adult students in the fourth group 
.require entrance points corresponding to school marks by taking 
a test: of general study ability. They may also add "bonus" work- 
ing experience (exceeding the four-year requirement). In all • 
i°VTv£roups the applicants are ranked according to their credit 
*t* -V' - " -W^! 811(1 ^eiecti'on is made according to their total. The 
( V •Whole -scheme applies to full degree programmes; entry to single 
^•.••courses is decided locally and the requirements are les^ stringent, 

•* ' +u '-VL'/S^f' 5? st obvious case of a special admissions policy in 

' • i. 'S^LT^S Kill gdom is the Open University, which admits' only ; 

.. - -ad^Tt-S-Wdents (over 21) on a jfirst-come, first-served basis, 
V subject, to certain quotas. Part of the- Importance of the O.U. 
"'325* 4!? * s demons 'traticn that such a radical departure from 
f 8 ™ 01 ^ admissions policies is compatible with university- 
•* • ievel.edufcation. However, all United Kingdom universities, 

- ; J^y*f™cs and colleges have special admissions policies, 

- tpwgh', as in Australia, these are pat centralised, and* vary 
" pm.Wji'^ioA to institution, 'in general, not much use is 

-:/ ■ I m *?tL Q 4 «I«"L in, the universities, the Vast majority of -matu're 
'"'■A ' SSf? - J £0* ^example, being admitted with the conventional two 
v/.C- :*A : ._-level requirement. However, the universities are beginning 

l^'?^T 0 ?w???^~ time de S rees » partly as a .response to the impends 



' • "'S*J r S l * W? 18-year-olds, and -more "special case" admissions are 
/. -'.jnerefore^likely. In the public sector polytechnics and colleges, 
":■ >>■'•' JW? situation is jnuch more complex, What can be said is that the 
/. C J . <^ !0 ^ oi 'l idn * o£ nature and part-time 'a Lndpnts there has been rising 
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substantially and steadily for some years, and this indicates a 
greater flexibility in admissions policies. Moreover, the pub- 
lic sector institutions also draw on- 1L second route 1 ! a^dents via 
the vocational qualifications of the Technician Education Council 
.(TEC) and Business Education Council (BEC) # 

There is a great variety of special admissions policies 
for new groups of students in the United States. .This reflects' 
not only the size of the country and the diversity of its insti- 
tutions, but> also a concern for adult and unqualified students 
unparalelled in any other Member country. This is probably 
due to a number of factors: the early diversification of Ameri- 
can post-secondary, education; the flexibility and universality 
of secondary education; the high enrolment ratio at post-secondary 

level; the general ideplogy of "opportunity"; the concern^ in 

recent de6ades with minority or disadvantaged groups, whether 
of colour, sex, or age; and the rise in^febe median age of the . 
p6pulation. pne^might also add, in recent years, the fall-off • 
in "normal" entrants due to the curve of the birth-rate. 

.l£is impossible here to give anything like a complete 
account of special admissions policies in the United States, 
(it should also be noted that the role of open admissions poli- 
cies is central in some institutions, particularly the Community/ 
Junior Colleges.) Reference is made to three developments which 
may bejof jnore general interest. They are the work of CASE/OEC 
" CCTommTssion on^ccrectitation of S e r vice Expe rience/Office of 
Educational Credit); the College Level Examinations Program 
(CLEP); and the research carried out by CAEL* (Qp-operative . 
Assessment of Experiential Learning).- 

K The use' of transferable academic credit is well established 
in the, United States, though less familiar in Europe. Transferred 
credit may be used either >to grant admission to an institution, or 
to grant admission and advanced standing (exemptions from certain 
course requirements )(1 )♦ This system operates to the peculiar 
advantage of adult students, who may well have interrupted their 
studies at tipe time or another, or moved. from place tcr place. 
The Wailability of advanced standing might persuade some adults 
'that it is worthwhile completing their degree or continuing their 
studies, since they do not have to start again at square one. 

The granting of credit for prior study Ct another college 
or university presents certain problems. On the practical le Y e } 
it takes time to evaluate a student f s transcript, and to dovetail 
the courses he has taken with those he intends to take. Vas " t 
differences in standards also exist between institutions in the 
United States. Nevertheless, the system of inter-institutional 
credit transfer is widespread, ef Active, and accepted. p 



\(1) See Bum, B., "The American Academic Credit System" in 

Slxructure of Studies and Place of Research in I!ass Higher 
HduVationV 'OtfCB/ Paris T9T4V ' " ' ; ' • 
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The accreditation of prior learning in non-collegiate ' 
J n Si i /" tions is more dl f f icult, and it is here that the work of 
CASE t Commission on Accreditation of Service Experience) *is rele- 
vant. For many years, CASE -has evaluated training and education 
carried out in the armed forces for transf§£ to educational insti 
tutions. This has enable servicemen to move much more easily 
into post-secondary education than would otherwise have been 
possible. CASE periodically published Guides which list*-. service 
courses and recommend credit equivalents, and to which admissions 
offices can refer quickly and easily. Each service course is 
evaluated by a three-member, subject-matter specialist team. * 
The members of this team are nominated by regional accrediting 
associations, professional and disciplinary societies, educa- 
tional associations, and educational institutions. Only service 
courses which are approved by a central authority within eacfc , 
service are considered. Provided that certain- conditions ar<*' : 
met, one semester credits hour is awarded-for every 15 hours ; p'f 
classroom contact plus 30 hours of laboratory j/ork, or #or riot 
less tjian 45 hours of shop instruction. However," the final 
decision as to whether to -award credit or not is with^4he 
"receiving" institution(1 ) . 

Following* r*e commendations by the Commission on Noa- 
Traditlonal Study, CASE has keen succeeded by the Office of Edu- 
cational Credit (OEC) which extended its' work to cover courses 
"organised by businesses', unions, professional associations, and 
industrial and government training programmes,. The consequence 
of this is that a much wider range of non-collegiate courses will 
now be "plugged in" to collegiate degree or credential programmes 
There are problems.,, of course:, it is not clear, for example, 
that courses on' economics sponsored by businesses or unions will 
be as objective as college-run courses. The logistical problem 
of properly' evaluating the enormous numbers of available courses ' 
is a daunting one, as are the financial implications. Neverthe- 
less, the work of. OEC seems to take, its place in a logical his- 
torical development which began with one university (Harvard); 
spread to other universities and -colleges; grew to include the i 
armed forces; and is now spreading into civilian life. \ 

Another means whereby new groups of students can by-pass 
the normal admissions procedures is ^e standardized non-taught 
examination, that is to say, an exaltation which is not prepared 
ror by formal courses, but which fea^s a- relatively wide" use and 
acceptability. The College Level Examinations Program in the- 
? if d States is such an examination. The CLEP program was ; 
started in 1965 and introduced into colleges and universities , 
in 1966. ; By the early 1970s, oyer 1500 institutions in the 
United States granted credit on the basis of CLEP scores. Al- 
though the original purpose of CLEP was to open up channels to* 
students who had acquired their knowledge non-f ormally, 



(1) Trive-et, D. A., Academic Credit 'for Prior Off-Campus Learning, 
American AssoclatioriTor Higher Educatiohr,~WshlfeVnT~T9757 
P. 42. 
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"conventional" students are % how making increasing use of it to 
gain up to a whole year's ^credit before they start 'college: 
Trivett reports that in 1973, at least 40 per cent of all CLEP 
candidates were under 19 years of a^e(l). 

CLER is divided into* two parts: general examinations 
and subject examinations . 'The General Examinations test basic 
knowledge in each of five .main areas (English composition, f # 
Humanities, Mathematics, Natural 'Science and Social 'Sciences/ 
History) .through the use of a 60-mi6ute multiple-choice test. 
The Subject Examinations test .knowledge in particular subjects, 
with a special' emphasis on concepts, principles and relation-^ 
ships. They usually consist 'of a 90-minute essay. The scores 
in all examinations are norm-referenced so that the "cutting 
scores" (i.e. pass marks) can vary from one year to another. 
The "receiving 11 institution is also at liberty to decide at what 
score they will begin to award credit . Relatively small changes 
in the "cutting score" can alter the number'bf passes substan- 
tially . CLEP is -not the only agency in the United States that 
grants credit tiy examination* A surve^ in 1973 showed that 
among institutions granting credit in this way, 78.4 per cent 
used CLEP, S.4 per cent used the American College. Testing Pro- 
gram, and 4 # 2.ppr cent used the New York Regents College Profi- 
ciency Examination Pr6gram. 

Credit by examinailion appears to be well-established in 
the United States. There! are certain criticisms, however: the 
, fact that some conventional students take advantage of CLEP 
whereas many non-traditional students do not; the problem of § 
fixing' appropriate cutting scores, and "doubts about whether ah 
examination can measure what one receives in a course"(1). The 
dissociation between a taught course and examinations (which 
Houle regards is one of the wsjj/s in which post- secondary educa- 
tion can be. made more flexible; has a precedent in the External 
Degree Examinations of the University of London, which. date from 
the last century; a reminder that what is non-traditional* in one 
country may be quite traditional in another. 

One of the most recent and controversial ways, in which 
normal admissions requirements in the United States have been 
modified is the accreditation of prior non-formal "learning 
experiences 11 . Since adults have usually. had many opportunities* 
.for such learning experiences or "experiential learning" during 
their adult, working lives, this innovation is of special sigr 
nificance to them. In the past, a certain amount of^working_ 
experience in a particular field has sometimes been one of "Jme 
requirements for admission Jto a master's degree programme*. In- 
service or pott-graduate courses have demanded a. first degree' 
plus x -years working experience in .the field. And some degree 
courses have contained a practical ^sandwich" \element in which # 
the student goes and works in a real-life situation (as an 
engineer, in a factory, or a teacher in a sch6ol) for anything 
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between three weeks and a year. "Experiential learning" is 
different from any of these; it entails the granting of academic 
credit for things which were learned' quite outside any educa- • 
tional or instructional framework. Academic credit for experien- 
tial learning has been awarded by some institutions in the United 
States for several years now, and detailed research has been 
carried out "by the Co-operative Assessment of Experiential Learn- 
ing tCAELj organisational ). In particular, they have been study- 
ing the following four areas: ' ' 

(1) The awarding of credit for interpersonal skills; 

(2) The use of portfolios in presenting evidence; 

(3) The accreditation of work experience; 

< 

1 (4')* The use of experts in assessing learning outcomes. 

The potential advantage to rion-traditional or adult stu- 
dents of this kind of development is obvious*. Alan Tough's work' 
has- shown the extent to which adults habitually engage in "learn- 
ing projects" in the course of normal life, spending anything * 
frota ten to several hundred hours learning about particular prob- 
lems or an area which is of current interest or use to them(2). 
Non-formal learning seems* to cluster naturally around themes'; ' 
it is not random. Nor does it -remain wholly uncpncep'tualised, 
in a raw experiential state: . se'nse and me*aning,fere made out o'f 

There are both practical|»nd theoretical problems in the 
evaluation of experiential leariRng. To begin with, it is- time- 
consuming; individual consideration has to be given to each can- 
didate, and no^two candidates are alike. Evaluation typically 
involves not oh%, but several members of staff. Experiential 
learning may remain largely pre-theoretical: whereas formal 
knowledge/is typically organised and structured with reference 
to concepts, theories and disciplines. However, one of the 
most interesting aspects of CAEL's work is that it inevitably 
raises Questions about the evaluation formal learning, as well 
as- experiential learning, and may lead eventually to a better 
understanding of. .conventional modes of assessment and evaluation. 

The work of CASE, CLEP and CAEL represent only three 
examples of a wide range of developments which affect new Stu- 
dents in the United States. The implications of such develop- 
ments for educational standards will be discussed briefly below: 
The possibilities and problems of transferable credit have been 
explored further in the United States than in any other country. 



( 1 ) Sjggggfe P ractices in the Assessment or Experiential Learning , 
. l r AEi, worKirig Paper No. 1, Princetown,|lyv4. : 6 

(2) , Tough, A., The Adult's Learni ng Prcfjefrts . Ontario Institute 
for . Studies in Education . 
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In this section, some examples of special admissions 
policies have been reviewed in six countries: Australia, 
Denmark, the Federal German Republic, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, the United States. Many more examples , in these and 
other countries, have necessarily .been omitted* It is very dif-/~ 
ficult to give any Overview Vf these current trends: the variety, 
of developments defeats generalisation, but on the other- hand may 
provide scope for countries and institutions to learn from one 
another. However, it is possible to identify; a number of basic 
dimensions'. One of these has to do yith centralisation and de- 
c entralisation ^ A number of countries, among them Sweden andT 
Denmark, have adopted centralised admissions schemes with uni- 
form criteria and a common "points" system throughout the coun- 
try. Others such as Australia and the United Kingdom, have left 
control of .admissions very much in the hands of individual insti- 
tutions and even academic departments. There is something to be 
said for both approaches: national schemes are complex and diffi- 
cult to agree on, but they are likely to be nationally known and 
understood; local schemes are easier to set up, and potentially 
more responsive to individual cases, but .they are unlikely to 
attract as much publicity, and are at the mercy of local aca-> 
' demic interests which mgiy fluctuate over tit^e. The centralist/ . 
de- central 1st choice no doubt reflects the nature of the educa- 
xionai system as a tfhole in each country. It would thus be more 
useful to .compare likes rather than unlikes, and e comparative 
studies of schemes in Sweden and Dehmark or Australia and the 
United Kingdom mi^lryieltf useful information. - % - 

* * 

There is' alscf a q uantitative/qualitative dimension in 
special admissions schemes"! Wiis can be seen, for example, in 
the varying emphasis which Australian universities place on 
formal quantifiable measures (such as aptitude t,est^ or examina- 
tions) or on less formal* -qualitative measures, .such^as^ essays, 
statements of intent, or interviews. The admission of new stu- ' 
dents raiqes the same selection and assessment problems that 
exists with all students but these are perhaps made more acute 
by the attempt to measure t: potential « , or t: motivation u in 
addition to, or in lieu of, achievement. ^ 

' * # ^ 

There is' clearly also a l^gal and constitutional dimen- 
sion to admissions. This has become most sharply apparent in 
the United States^, with the Bakke case, in which a white student 
' challenged the constitutionality of preferential quotas for dis- 
advantaged ethnic minorities. The case involved complex ques- 
tions about the balance between individual and group equity, 
and about the "natural relevance 11 of admissions critenia^ 

m In general, it can be said that admissions policies in 
post- secondary education are becoming more complex, both in 
-their criteria and in the procedures used. This complexity is 
• an aspect of the increasingly complex nature of higher education 
as a whole, and of the relationship with upper-secondary studies 
in particular. What used to be a unique -relationship between 
academic secondary schools and higher education has now been 
relegated to a special relationship; many <|ther factors and 
needs are' now taken into account. 
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Finally a notetof caution should be introduced. It is 
not enough for new groups 'of students to bfc admitted to higher 
education: they should be admitted to courses appropriate to 
their needs*- interests and abilities. This implies a process 
of counselling before admission: a process which can hardly 
be carried out by any one institution. Since it may involve 
choices between institutions. There is therefore the need for 
1 neutral - [ counselling services, particularly for adults* • which 
can help*to diagnose the individual's needs, and advise him or 
her on the appropriate alternatives. Such services have recently 
grown up rapidly and spontaneously" in several countries: thera 
are some 40 in the -United Kingdom* now, often operating on a 
. quasi-voluntary, basis. Greater suppdrt for such services would 
' help to- ensure that new groups of students found the subjects,, 
levels and modes of study most appropriate to„ them. 

V. • LONG-TERM ISSUES AMD POLICIES 

• . ; r? - ■ * 

^ ^ A s-s.een above, ( substantial 'numbers of '-new groups 11 of " 
students are now entering higher education in a number of coun- 
tries: women, ethnic minorities, students <k low SES, part*- 
timers, mature, students. It has also been' suggested that such 
students tend to c6ncentrate' in the less prestigious and/or more 
vocational sectors of higher education. We have reviewed some 
examples of- the .wide' range of special admissions policies 
involved, and -have argued that more comprehensive counselling ' 
fill are needed » 'There are, no dbubt, immediate and short- 
term problems associated with the .admission of new groups, but 
J™* 8 ? °£ th e lo nger. term? -What does the advent of such groups . 
policies? ghSr education as . a whole, and for higher education 

It is worth pointing out first that the intake of new 
groups is itself the fulfilment, at least in' part, of an^ earlier" 
aspiration, to make higher education more diverse, more flexible, 
and more' open. The last two decades, have been characterised by 
the attempt not only to expand higher education, but 'to diver- 
sify it, and it can generally be said that higher education is 

• more diverse in 1980 than it was in 1960,"- in terms- of students, 
range of courses, structures of courses and qualifications, and 
types of institutions. This achievement should not be lost 
sight of in the discussion that_ follows. . , r 

Itfuch depends on whether one views higher education as an 
intrinsic, absolute good, or as a relative, positional good. 

«iS\jT r case » access tp any kind of higher, education -is. 
worthwhile and valuable. In the second case, one needs to 
examine the relative worth or value, of the higher education- ' ' 
received, and it is. this consideration which gives' rise to dis-." 
Si*? case of n e w -groups. If some new groups are .concen- 
trated in the less prestigious parts of the expanded higher 
education system, -has their relative position changed at all? ' • 
In other words, is the transition from 'an elite to mass system-' 
merely a transition from an externally maintained stratification 
to an internally maintained .one? Where .previously the crucial 
distinction was between those who, received higher education and ' ■ 



those who did not, are the key distinctions - now ones between 
different sectors, institutions or faculties? ' If they are, Row 
much 'sense, does it make to continue to speak of higher education 
as a whole? 

A related question is the one of standards. A good deal 
of concern has recently been voiced in the United StStes about 
the decline o^.IJigher education standards as measured by the ' 
Scholastic Aptitude Jest verbal and math scores. Similar con- 
cern has been voiced in the United Kingdom,, though without the 
same' evidence.. . It is a short step from this to a£gue that the 
decline in standards has^e en brought about by the expansion of 
higher education, and ergo by the admission of new groups- of 
students. This may beT true; many noh-traditiohal students 
e nter higher education with Tower standards than traditional 
students , though whether they emerge with l'ower standards is - 
, another question. 

* • ^ 

' However, the questions of standards always raises -a- more' 
fundamental question: standards of what? Insofar as^there is? " 
a general academic 'consensus about the criteria used -for measur- 
ing students, performance, the answer ^is fairly straightforward. 
However, suelj*criteria can themselves be treated as problematic. 
Should everybody prefer the theoretical to the practical, the v 
analytic to the intuitijre, the specialised to- the* general? Are 
there perhaps educational and social costs involved in these 
preferences? In' this connection, it is worth quoting the 
American writer. Cross: . 

Over the centuries, we" have refined our definitions of 
• ; learning to mean a certain kind bf school learning, and 
educational .systems have been geared to nourish a narrow 
range of human talent. Although Taylor ... has estimated 
that the 'ability to manipulate the* abstractions of aca- 
- demic work, calls for approximately one-tenth' 6£ kno.wn 
^ human abilities," we are nonetheless obsessed with the 
importance of our restricted concept- dt learning. Jife 
seem to forget that, other kinds of learning are 'equally 
important to our individual and collective welfare, ! i(l J 

A more pluralistic stydent intake may thus lead to' more' 
•pluralistic criteria .for measuring achievement in higher educa-- 
ticn. The greater the number of .-independent dimensions of 
ability involved, the greater the statistical chance of any on$' 
student achieving above average on one of them(2). There may 
currently be a mismatch -between the. 1 heterogeneity of student 
abilities, and, the homogeneity of assessment criteria.. If expul- 
sion means simply that m'Ore. people are, expected to fijfinto the* 
same traditional ^mo Id, it would be. hardly Surprising if this 
leads to "lowered standards or higher attrition -rates.,- 



(iy Cross 7 K.P. ' Accent dn Learning. *Tossey-Bass/; San Francisco, 
1976; pp. 1M5T~: r— — . . J . . . f • 4 . 1 

&) ibiti , -p. 11. ' ; . 
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Finally, the growth of part-time study, not as a planned 

• move towards recurrent education, but as a market response to- • 
uncertainty, may have important implications for higher educa- . 
tion. In many countries and institutions, the full-time student 
is seen as the norm, and part-timers have to do their best to, 

lit in with arrangements which are essentially designed for full- 
timers. If the trend to part-time study continues, then the - ' 
reverse may have to become the case: 'full-timers will have to ' 
have most^of their .teaching in the evenings, or at weekends' or" 
during vacations, in order to accomodate the needs of the part- 
time majority. t 

4 J . J . J 2 eyond such Practical alterations, a mSre subtle shift 
in attitudes is implied. The trend is to think of "student" as 
a largely exclusive and sufficient role for someone to adopt for 
several years of'his.or her life, usually in late adolescence or 
early adulthood^- Jf study 'becomes -more diffused through adult 
■ + V 2 nd less exclusive as anzoccupation, the boundary between 
students and non-students will become much less clear. There 
'are potential advantages to this, which advocates of recurrent 
education have not been slow to spell out: relatedness of study 
to work 'and life, a comprehensive view of life-span development, 
perhaps more equal opportunities. However, it is worth remem- 
» oering that certain forms and. phases of higher education demand' 
the contrary: concentration* consecutiveness, even isolation. 
5 a ?? e L than P° larise higher education into a small, young, elite, 
lull-time sector, and a large, mass, older,- part-time sector, 

• one . s 2° uld Perhaps be looking at ways in which full-time and 
part-time study can be, sensibly combined, e.g. "where a student ' 
begins and ends a course with a period of full-time study. This, 
has Implications not only for student support policies, but for 
developments in paid educational leave * 

• *a , A final general point may be made. It is useful, in con- 
a til S g ne ]f 8T° U P S of students, to analyse what extent the stu- 

a Y e t0 L adapt t0 th f institutions, and to what extent the " 
institutions vfcave to adapt to the students. Much of this insti- 
tutional adaptation is of a fairly practical and pragmatic kind: 
changed timetabling of classes, alterations in library opening- 
hours, provision for creche" facilities, and so on. But in some 
respects, the advent of non-traditional groups means that higher 
education has (to tike more account of, and is indeed more at the 
mercy of, market forces, than it has been in most countries in 
the past. The traditional school-leaving intake is now ynJte^ v 
proportion of the total intake; and even that proportionu/^^* 
sometimes opting for sT partial commifment to higher education, 
on a part-time or recurrent basis. In short, higher education 
appears to be becoming -progressively detached from its tradi- 
tional source - academic, upper-secondary education. If this 
is in fact the case, higher education will have to be viewed 
less as the apex of a system of consecutive schooling and selec- 
tion, and more as, an arena in which a plurality of 'groups, values 

• and lunctions compete permanently for attention and resources. 
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CH APTER VI 



THE LINKS BETWEEN FIN ANCE AND ADMISSION f>OLICIES 
POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION- 
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INTRODUCTION ' • . 

The trends in admission policies* for post-secondary 
education/ discussed in the earlier chapters have many cost 
ojid resource implications. As sho\m in one of the Secretariat 
reports (1), the rising levels of participation in 'higher educa- 
tion in the 1960s led to an increase in the proportion of 
education expenditure allocated for higher education, between 
1965 -and 1970,' followed by a more modest r^se between 1970 and 
JS7% and a reduction after 1975. In some countries, ^concern 
"about the- rising costs of higher education, together with the 
economic recession and attempts to curb the gro^h of public 
expenditure had a direct influence orvadmission policies, but,- ' 
as^ Chapter^ III and IV make clear, the development of admission 
policies lor post-secondary education, and ch'an'ge,s % in selection 
procedures in upper secondary education ref^pt many different 
educational and socio-economic pressures, a-s^/ell as financial 
constraints^ Nevertheless, although it is true that the Ganges 
in admission policies cannpt.be explained purely in terms of ' 
economic and financial factors, recent trends in admission ' 
policy will tlearly- affect future levels of expenditure on . " ■ 
higher education. 

1 It is impqssible to forecast the precise effect on 
expenditure because, as tfce report above mentioned(2) , any * 
change in expenditure^ deVoteci-%o higher education is the 
combined result 6f cfianges in enrolment and changes in casts. 
In some cases trends in admission policies .are likely to lead 
to 0 reduction in expend! ture, for example where the" introduction 
of "numerus clausus" leads to a decline in post-secondary " 
enrolments, or toiere the, growth of -short-cycle higher education 
leads to a fall in unit costs. On the other hand, policies 
designed to increase . access for minorities, for adults or other 
?; non- traditional students" nay have the opposite 'effect. There- 
fore, .the impact of changes in admission, policies on the overf- 
all .level of expenditure is difficult to predict, 'although* it 
is probable that the 'combined effects oif more selective 
-emissions in universities, and general demographic trends . 
vill lead tc a continuation of the decline in resources for 
higher education observed -after 1975. * . 



(1) Higher Education Expenditure in OECD countries, Background 
Report by the Secretariat. \ 

(2) Higher Education Expenditure, op. cit. ' 
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This in turn raises many questions about' the implications 
of a declining share of educational expenditure, questions^ • 
about the allocation of resources between different types of 
institutions, and- about the effects of declining resources on- 
the structure of institutions, however, it is not the purpose . 
of "this paper to examine the wider implications of changing 
expenditure and resource patterns, but to look at a more limited 
but important question, namely the relationship between' / t 
admissions policies and .methods of financing post- secondary 
education. For both admissions policies and methods of 
financing education affect the demand, for post-secondary 
education by helping, to determine the "prj.ce 11 of entry for 
the individual student. The prj.ce- that the student must pay^ 
includes not only the direct costs of study, that is tuition 
a.2es, \/here these are charged, as in Canada, Japan, the 
United States and the United King^fim, and expenses on books 
ov travel, but also indirect costs, that is the-costs of 
maintenance or earnings foregone, which as shown. on the report 
ot Higher Education Expenditures ( 1 ) , may 'account for half the 
total. cost of higher education in many countries. If access to 
post-secondary "education were completely open, then the 'price- 
of entry- would consist of the direct and indirect costs - of 
(study. However, apart from needing to pay tuition fees and/or _ 
'living expenses, the student must normally be able to satisfy 
other conditions, whether of age, ability, or entrance qualifi- 
cations as well' as being. able to -afford. the fees and the in- 
direct costs of education, in order to enrol in, a particular 
school-or college. These other 'conditions may, in fact, be 
more difficult to fulfil than .the purely financial condition 
of "ability to pay". Therefore, the "price" of education, _ for . 
the would-be ' student consists in satisfying all the conditions 
o% entry,' and not simply -the amount of money he must find m\ 
order to finance'post-secondary education. 

Governments. and institutions therefore determine the 
demand for education- both by their policies on selection, ^ ■ 
•entrance requirements and admission procedures and by the 
financial policies which determine how the- direct and indirect 
costs of education are shared between students or their families 
and flhe community. Tke purpose of 'this Chapter is to examine* 
the links between admissions' pol£c4es and methods of financing 
post- secondary education in OECD^cpuntries , to see the extent ^ 
' to v^ich they- interact to determine demand,, and to see whether 
-overnment and institutional policies ,bn admission and selection 
ai*e 'directed towards the same obgectives and are consistent with 
their policies on the finance'- of -education, Smd resource 
aii.ocati.oM For" -the last decade has seen not only the changes 

Op.' ciC- Tabje 5-1. . ». 



in methods of selection for post-compulsory education which 
have been discussed in Chapter IV, 'but at the same time a - 
number of modifications and changes in methods of financing 
tuJiion arid student aid. However, there has been little dis- 
cussion of the relationship between these two areas of policy 
and cf the extent to which admission and financing. policies are 
interrelated, and mutually consistent, or the ' extent 'Sf co- 
ordination .between \the selection criteria which determine ' 
access to post secondary education and the criteria determining 
eligibility for financial, aid. 

» 

For a variety of reasons, i?his has begun to change. 
After a period of ' rapid growth in the 1960s; the rate of 
e:rpansion of higher education slowed down markedly in most 
Oj£CD_ countries during the 1970s, reflecting static, or 
declining demand for higher education in some countries, as . 
well as demographic trends (.1). These demographic trends are 
lllcely to lefed to continuing decline in student numbers in- the 
19~Cs or early 90s in a number of countries, unless there is 
a fairly dramatic increase in demand from previously under- 
represented groups. 

Thus, institutions of higher education will have a power- 
ful _ incentive to re-examine bcJth their admissions policies and 
their financing, in order to prevent declining numbers and 
resources. At the .same time, social and political pressures, 
as well as the economic pressures of continuing recession - and 
high rates of unemployment, are forcing governments to re- 
examine' the supply of -post-secondary education and the distri- 



ct governments, as well as institutions, have a variety 
ox objectives which determine admission and financing policies. 
In many cases, the objectives are not clearly defined, and/ 7 the 
tyin objectives of efficiency and equity may often conflict. 
Thus, government policies on admissions .and financing may 
conflict, or at least, be badly co-ordinated. Governments 
may be attempting to limit public expenditure on- economic, 
grounds, at the same time as they are trying tjgbroaden access 
to higher education- on social grounds. Chapte^, II and III have 
shown that certain levels or types of education are becoming - 
riorc- selective jt the same time as selection or streaming "is ^' 
being abandoned at other levels of education and similarly, 
student aid systems may become more selective at. th£ same 
cime as institutions become" committed to policies of open 
access. / 



bution of resources. 






(1) See Annex to 'Chapter I, 
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All this oeans that the question of ; the links and inter- 
action between financing and, selection procedures is likely -to 
receive more attention in the next few y earls, thspi in the past. 
Governments are. beginning to look more closely at the way in 
which decisions about the supply of places ±n higher education, 
and changes in the rules for determining entry admission, affect 
their financial polieies, and 'decisions whi m m determine the 
•size and methods of subsidising iTTStitution^j and students, 
influence' who .is, admitted. . Mpre attention 4 s now being paid 
in many countries to "the influence of financial factors on 
the demand for education, and at the* effect pf financial % 
barriers and assistance for j?upils at the* pofct- compulsory 
secondary ^education, as well as the effects' of financial aid, 
to, students at the point of entry. In other woikls it is in— - 
creasingly recognised that the relationship between .financing, 
and admission policies is a two way one, and that questions 
of who should.be admitted to higher education and how the « ' 
direct and indirect costs of ' that education are financed must, 
be looked at together. This involves looking, at a number of 
different questions; 

^ (a)^Does the way in^itutions are financed determine 

their selectioMbroceclures and who is admitted? 

(b) Are admission policies influenced by direct 

financial factors," such as students 1 ability to 
pay tuition fees, ~or^to meet tjie indirect-costs , of 
education (maintenance costs and earnings foregone) 
or .doe^TT: inane ial -aid to students succeed in 
• eliminating such financial barriers? " , 

[ (c) Are financial factors indire'ctly associated with ' 
selection criteria for example in determining who 
stays on ,in post- compulsory education, and thus 
who gains the qualifications /or entry to post- 
secendary education? 

• • 

•The remainder of' this Chapter examines these questions, looking 
^separately at methods of financing tuition costs and financial 
'aid for students to cover their maintenance costs. 1 

* ^he Finance of Tuiti o n Costs 1 % 

' i ' rr- ii- 

j At present governments & all OECD countries subsidise 
the, costs of tuition in higher education, but there are impor- 
tant differences, both ir; the level of., subsidy and th$ form it 
takes. On average, students,* or their families, receive a 
smaller subsidy from public funds in the United States, Canada, 
or Japan, than in European countries. This is because fees are 
changed in North America and Japan, whereas fees have been 
largely abolished in Europe.- The fact that fees are charged 
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does not automatically* mean that the individual' stttdent, or 

* his family, beafs a large proportion of "the cost of tuitior/, 
since students may receive financial aid from "the government ' 
towards tuition fees.) There are -two quite separate issues jbo. 
be resolved: . . 

(a^ Wliat should be* the level of government subsidy for • 
higher ^ education? 

• , (b) Should this subsidy be given in the form of grants % . 

to institutions- to permit f ree.or TLoV^cost tuition/ 
s _ or to students/ to permit them to pay "tuition fees? . 

• At present, fees are charged" iff higher education insti- 
tutions in the United States, Canada, Japan, .the United Kingdom, ' 
out' are mostly non-existent in Europe and in Australia- although 
the .Australian Government has just announced its intention to 
Introduce .fees for post /graduate study. The proportion of " - 
income derived from fees and. private donations varies con-* J 
siderably, between countries and institutions. In Canada, 
•for example, fees provide about '9 per cent of the .income ' of 
all post- secondary institutions (1 ) . In. Japan and the. • 
- United States the situation differs markedly in public and . 

^private universities or colleges, even though fees are charged 
r in both sectors. In Japan, fees and donations -account/for over 
\ 90 per cent .of the income of private universities, buVless 

than 5 per cent in public universities. In the United- States * 
37 per cent of the current income of private universities 
is derived -from' -fees, compared ^with 13 p'er Cent in public 
institutions (2) . 'in the United Kingdom, 'the pattern has ' 
racefftly changed. In I974 r 75, fees amounted 'to only .4.5 per 
cent of all university' income, but in 1977-73, fees were 
substantially increased, both .for British and overseas students 
and for the first time postgraduate's fees were higher than' 

• undergraduate fees. "Che result of these increases were that 
one proportion of university "income derived from fees -rose 'to 

'13 |>er cent in, 1977-78. " ; 
. » « * , 

However, this did not mean that the burden of financing 
higher .education' shifted from the public .%p the private purse, 
for the majority of .British students havd their fees paid in 
full by Local Education Authorities. The increased/fees meant 
that a larger part of the subsidy for higher education was 
channelled through individuals, rather^Hfn through institutions. 

(1) Report' of the Fede'ral-Proviacial «Task Force on Student 
Assisxance. • Ottawa ) ~TTc~utfbIY~ ^T^anTsTe r s Jan2n5ecretary ' 
of STaTe, 1930, p. '103. * • > * 

(2) C. Finn, Sc holars > Dollars, and -Bureaucrats ] Washington: 
The Drookirigs institution, l97o, p. - «, 
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There had been many proposals 'f or such a change ever 
since the-Robbins Committee pointed out that tpeb as a propor- 
tion of university income had fallen from 33 per cent in 1939 . 
,to 1j per cent in 1951, and advocated a reversal of this 
trend* Jn fact, university fee income continued to /all • 
until it provided less than 5 per cent of total income by 
1974-75. 1 The arguments for channelling a bigger share of * 
government subsidies through individual students, rather- than 
through institutional, grants w§re that: v ' % • • 

(a) it would give universities a greater degree of 
autonomy; , . " . 

(b) it would encourage the;n> to be more responsive to 
r student\ choice since their income would depend* on 

their atility to attract students; ' * . 

(c) it would make the true ct>sts of higher education - 
and the size of government .subsidies - more apparent 
to students and to .taxpayers, and explicit subsidies 

i are more efficient than "hidden" subsidies; 

(d) it would encourage greater diversity of institutions, 
in terns of type and quality of courses ^offered, ^ 

All these arguments 9 have implications for admissions _ 
policy. If universities derive their income from a variety * * 
or sources, including 1 private as well as public funds, they are 
loss lively to be' subject to detailed government control *on 
. d::.j.e^ion policy and selection criteria, than if the bulk of 
tl:oir frvZope Qones* cTlrectly' from government . grants , as in most 
European countries. Moreover., -if > the- income of institutions 
depends directly on their ability to attract students, and the 
^oe's they pay,* then they have a- greater' incentive to compete 
with each other in terms of the type of courses offered. This 
nay lead. to 'greater diversity of institution^ in terms of 
admissions standards, as well as curriculum and type of course, 
THere is no reason to believe that institutions would 'neces- 
sarily compete with each other by relaxing admission standards. 
On the. c6ntraVy, student demand is -often greatest for institu- 
tions with the most §tringent entry standards. Institutions 
which charge fees are no more likely to seek* to attract 
students by powering entity reg^iirenents than colleges receiving 
direct government grants.. However if the supply of places 
exceeds student demand, then colleges will have to pay far 
more attention to the factors influencing student choice, 
including both admission policies and the level of fees, * 
There has recently been some research in-* both the United States 
ahd the United Kingdom on the* responsiveness of .student demand 
to changes in price(l), but the question *still has>*6t been? 
fully answered, * , l 

(1) Sofe, for example, M.S. IlcPherson, :: The Demand for Higher 

Bp.uc£tiori s: in D. Brerieri?an and C." Finn, Public . goliey and 

• private Highe r Educa tion , Washington: The Brookings 
l^Wc^ons r'^TZ PP. 1^6-196, 

Ma. 
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In fhe United States, the question of whether gcrvernment 
funds should bg? channelled through students, by -means .of student 
aid which enabl'es students to pay tuition fees, or through insti- 
tutions, by means, of grants wjiich enable colleges or' universities 
tc^ charge low or even zero fees, is highly controversial, raising* 

number of issues inobading' not .only question of efficiency 
and equity 'but also the' legality of 'government subsidies to 
institutions, given thej-fact that many institutions have * ' 

religious af flirtations and- thfe American Constitution requires 
the clear separation of Church and State. Because of the vide * 
- variety of .public and private institutions, with very different 
. levels* cf fees, and because of the great differences between 
the financing policies of ..individual states, there are con- 
jlcte-*Ebl<? disparities # in .the opportunities available to 
citizen's 03: different states. For example, ^tuition fees -'in 
public institutions in California represent only 3 'per cent 
ox the 'actual Average expenditure per student, whetfeas in, 
; ; Pennsylvania they are equivalent to 55 par cent and ,in Vermont 
to ever 90 per cent(1). In addition; most states charge higher 
fees'' to students in public institutions who are not .resident 
in the state. This additional geographical criterion, combined • 
with th^'icon^iderable variations in -availability x>f ^student aid 
in different statefe. pesull^ in considerable disparities in the' 
costs of attending' college faced by different students. For 
example in 1977-7G tuition fees in two-year;, public 'institutions 
♦averaged s>>39, -compared with £lr f 812 in fao-ypar private < * 
colleges, an$*in four~ye&r public universities they were 
$521, efbmpared with #£,476 in private four-year institutions. 

According ^o onjp recent American study, this creates a 
""warped market -pls^ejr: for higher education: 

:: In one sense, these price difference^ attest to the 
heterogeneity that a decentralised higher education system has 
produced in the United States. Just as colleges and universi- 
ties vary in their pedagogical style, curricular offerings, and 
e;:penditures per* student, so do they range widely in the . 
tuitions they charge/ This is a form of < diversity, too, and " 
in its way ii? enhances the choices available to people con- • 
templatiBg 'college attendance, though perhaps not in v/ays 
many of them* like. But because the price differences" result 
at least as much from an unco-ordir;ated assortment of public 
and private subsidies as from true ' differences in the cost ^ 
(and quality) of 'the educational products being- offered, they 
inal:e Y fcr a warped marketplace in which two institutions 
offering much the same education end up charging wddely- 
uif,:ering prices for it. *Jhis condition does not enhance 
equality of opportunity, nor does it foster educationally 
•motivated choices on the part 01 'the college-bound student, 
and in a time' 'of declining enrolments it' compounds the 
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difficulties 'faced by ^ome coileges and universities. For 
although many' factors enter into the selection of colleges by 
students (and of students by colleges), the cost -of attendance 
is not inconsequential 1 ) . » # 

• * 

if deraogrsphic and economic changes force institutions 
to compete, more directly^ for gtudents^ then the level of fees 
and admissions standards both represent policy variables^hich 
could be used, by institutions, to influence demand by students. 
In the conditions of excess student demand in the 1960s /\ 
mechanisms for , influencing demand and Regulating admisliionS 
to higher education were seen largely in terms of discouraging 
surplus students. This role is beginning to, change > and demo-' 
grapliic trends in the 1930s and 90s may well il^ead to a* more 
marked change in emphasis, as institutions seek to -use these 
variables as a" means of attracting students, rather than ^ 
limiting entry. 

» 

1 This raises tha~ important question of free differentials 
between different courses, different levels or different students. 
In ^hfe United States and Japan, considerable 'variations exist 
between fees at public and private colleges, between under- «, 
'graduate and postgraduate feee arid in some cases between fees 
charged for different subjects. In the United States, as 
mentioned 'above, there are differentials 'in public institutions 
between in-state residents and studgnts from. other*states. 
In the United Kingdom, since 1967, overseas J students have been r 
charged higher* fees than British students,' bu** since -19Q0 the 
fees charged to foreign students 'are supposed to cover -"the 
full-cost of tuition, and / for the flVst time there are marked^ 
differences in -the fees onargeci for diff erent , subjects, in ^ 
19'3C 7 31 overseas students .taking a university % de'gree in arts \ 
or humanities paid £2,000 a 'year, students taking science or 
technology courses paid £3j0D0 and those taking medigine J or 
veterinary scienc^ paid £5,000(2). ** 
a • . 

' > "he purpose, of 'these dramatic increases in fees .Was to 
roduoe the costs of the government subsidy to overseas students, 
as part of the general policy of cutting public expenditure. s 
However, the- policy of charging full-oos^ fees has a number of 
implications for adnissions^ polioies in^the future. > : It. could 
Bean, for example, that only overseas students with generous 
scholarships or othsr forms t)f financifc.1 aid, or those from the 
highest income groups will be able to af f ord^ to enter British 
higher education, ■ particularly to study the more expensive 
subjects, "it will mean that institutions will apply different 
^ % - * f 

(1) C. F£nn, op» cit. p. 51'. . 

(2) For a full discussion of the policy of full-cost fees for 
I overseas students see^EV -Williams (Edftor) The_ Oyers^eas 

. Student Question: Stud ies^ f or a L Policy, London :™ TJelnemann , 
^or "flie TJver s e as" 'S tucf enF^'THTf t , * 
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selection criteria for British and foreign students. It is 

ff i not^nly to reduce demand for higher .education in the 
•united idngdom, but to change the~~compositioYL of overseas 
students , t with particularly adverse effects on students from 
the poorest developing countries. On- the other hand if linked • 
wiuh a policy of selective scholarships, a policy of full-cost 
lees means that government subsidies could be concentrated on 
students judged to be of the highest priority, either in terms 
' of academic standards, .the heeds of particular countries, or 
, some other criteria, A policy of selective- aid, u/like the * 
t policy of providing ah indiscriminate subsidy, iri'the form of 
low or zero tuition fees, -such as is the. pattern in most European 
countries focuses attention on the choice of criteria for 
assisting students. Many people argue that this is more effi- 
* S aan a P° licy of general subsidies for all students, par- 

ticularly at a time of growing financial constraints when the 
alternative to -a policy of full-c'ost fees may.well.be the 
imposition of 'quotas for foreign students, such as were intro- ' 
duced in a number of European countries in the 1970s, including 
Austria, Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 

The very idea of numerical quotas is unpopular' among 
raany People, while others find" the idea of students paying 
aiiierent fees for. identical courses of study equally un- 
acceptable and object to 'all attempts' to apply the rules of 
che market to academic institutions*- In fact the • choice of 
whether to subsidise institutions • or students reflects many. 
Historical and political factors as well as differences in 
educational and financial policies but it does have some 
f^ffe^in^inpli cations 'for admissions policy. For example-, 
1 c ia significant that the countries where fees are important, ' 
notably the United ^States, .Canada, Japan and the United Kingdsm 
are those where selection for higher education .takes place at 
uxejpoint^of entry, rather than in secondary schooling. "Differeh- 
txaoion between types of .secondary school, or streams, is much 
Jess in the United States for example, than was traditional in 
Europe* and the proportion- of secondary school pupils gaining a 
school-leaving certificate is much higher (about 75 per"centj ' 
than in most European countries ^where it averages 20 to 35* per * 
cent). Accordingly,, there is no- assumption that a school- 
leaving certificate -"guarantees" the'right to higher education, ' 
as it has traditionally done in France' or Germany and so a *- - 
policy of charging, fees is perfectly consistent : with an , ' 

admissions policy that confers no automatic rights. There is 
a great diversity of admissions standards in -different universi- 
ties or types of higher education in the United Spates as well 
as marked differences in the level of fees. This "has given rise,- 
to considerable debate in the United States about, the need •for 
financial assistance for students to guarantee choice of insti- 
tution as well as access for students from all socio-economic 
bac. -.grounds, including those from' the lowest income groups. 
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Both federal and state 'governments now projtde a considerable 
amount of financial aid '-f 03?' students in thP f orm of grants, highly 
subsidised loans and subsidised work-study programmes, and this 
student -aid Is used to finance tuition fees as well as living < . 
expenses. But the debate Continues as to whether this financial 
aid is sufficient to ensure choice as well as access. 

There is plenty of ..evidence that American students' choice 
of institution is related to. their family income level. Table 1 
shows the percentage distribution of undergraduate students by 
type of institution ehd, family income in. 1976. Low income 

■ students^ are* more .likely to v go to public universities 
colleges', where, j^ees are,- on' average lower, and those froiK 
the highest income, category are more likely to go to private 
institutions where average tuition* fees are pore than four , ' * 
times as high as in public Institutions. Nevertheless, the , 
existence of financial aid for students does ensure that some 
students from the lowest i^comfe category are able to afford the 
most expensive institutions. However, those who advocate a 
poiicy. of Mghly subsidised tuition argue that- such a policy % 
would'.help, low income- students- even more th^an student aid -\ 
wliich enables, them to pay -fees. On the^-other hand, attempts _ to , 
analyse^er.actiy how responsive demand for higher education in 
the United States is. to changes in fee levels suggest that . . 

•"cutting tuition (fees) in half . .". would only raise enrolment 
by' about 15 percent ... A major implication of the low rate 
of price response is that attaining high enrolments through 

.keeping tuition rates low across the board is a very expensive, 
way to achieve access goals'. Since most of the foregone tuition 
revenue resulting from a price "cut would accrue .to students who 
would attend college anyway, it apparently costs more- than' 
.,<:,CO0 in fqregone tuition (fees) for each additional student 
a-'rcracted into college via. a general price reduction(l ). " 

'•In other vords, it is not possible to, justify a policy- pi 
'free or highly subsidised tuition, simply on grounds of equity, 
or equality of opportunity. Such a policy -in fact 'involves . . 
considerable transfers of, funds .from' the general taxpayer to . . 
the higher income groups who generally benefit most from higher- 
education. Even if the aim' of the policy is to ensure that all 
-students 'have freedom of choice of institution, and that low 
income students -are not discouraged from high-cost colleges' or 
universities, it is by no means obvipus that a policy of low or- 
zero; fees necessarily achieves this" objective. 
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TABLE 



• PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
IN, .HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, UNITED STATES,* 19;76 BY~ 
FAMILY INCOME AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION , " 



2UBLIC 



■Fanii ly • Inc ome Le ve 1 . (Average 



•Under £5,000 . 

5,000 - & 9,999 
:;,10',Oob "-, v44r,-999 * 
015,000 p ^,19,999 
020,000 - £24,99-9 

at 

v25,POO Vand over 
: Not reported 




PRIVATE 

idn Fees (Average -Tuition , Fees 
''*'' $2,365) 



.9 

15 

16 

15 

31 
i 

12 

< 



Total 



100 



100 



* Source : C.E. Finn, -Sch olars, Dollars and Bureaucrats , 
Washington: v The Brookings Institution, 1978, 
p. A9 and 56. 

" relationship 'between students' choice of institution ' 0 
and their Gocio-econdmic background has been- demonstrated in 
countries where no fees are charged. .In" most countries students 
/, from higher income categories are considerably over-represented 
•in nedicini*, which usually has the /highest cost per student, 
and this is true regardless of whether fe.es are charged or not; 
A study in Sweden demonstrated that students from high *fa&etfme 
families are more likely to choose longer universitv courses, 
and children of manual workers are more likely to c\{pMe shorter, 
non-university courses (1). Clearly, o'ne factor at work here is 
the length of course, and the, higher "indirect costs of study 
J[ including earnings foregone) even* l^hough .tuition is free. 

(1) M. * Woo dhall, Student Loans: A Re vie w.- of Experience i n 

Scandinavia and- Elsewh ere, London^ 'd. liarrop, 1970, "p. 136. 
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Thftre are various x/ays in which students 1 . choice of 
institution may .be influenced by their sdcio-economic background, . 
and it is not necessarily through the direct costs of study. 
Courses witli higher than average costs per student, such as 
medicine or* engineering,, frequently" have the most stringent ^ 
entry requirements, in terms of examination results, - grade 
scores, or operate a strict numerus clausus ; they also tend to 
offer the highest returns to the •individual, iff terms of life- * 
time earnings and social prestige. Such courses are more likely' 
to attract -Students from hi^ier social groups in any country, 
regardless of whether fees are charged. The OECD study of 
individual demand in post-secondary education -concludes. - 
JJ In general, in all the countries 'covered in tliis report • * 
the stronger thl academic selection at entry to a particular 
institution of higher learning, the more socially selective* 
'that institution appears as well(l)." This is a result^of many 
factors, including B the degree of social bias in secondary ' ^ 
schools, the career motivation of ^stud^ts, the admission * ' *' 
policies of the institutions as well as financial factors, 

^ s In the United States and' to some extent in Japan-, where *X 
high and low fee institutions exist side b£ side* it is often' 
"the ca#e that universities; or colleges which charge the highest 
fees are 'also 'those with the most "stringent entry requirements, 
On the other hand, short-cycle courses/ with- much .more liberal 
admission policies, (such as 'public wo-year colleges in the 
United States) ,h£ve the lowest fees/ Thus, the financial and 
the academic requirements for entry tend to reinforce each 
ot^ier, as 'hurdles* to entry, and as determinants of the. "price" 
of education, ' 

If, however, tuition is provided free, as in most European 
countries, then admission policies can still influence the 
financial cost of higher education, even if only "indirectly. 
If a. strict numerus clausus is applied, based on examination * 
results, this may encourage pupils to ^re-sit examination^ in 
.the hope of gaining higher marks at a second attempt. This will 
either mean that they prolong their secondary schooling, in* 
the hope *of improving their examination results, or -that they 
enter some other typ'e of institution in order to "mark time" • 
while waiting to re-sit an Examination, oivthey may seek 
private tuition. Whichever policy ft&ey* acopt, they Will incur 
additional' indirect costs, in the fori* of earnings 'foregone, 
and pfney may also ihcur direct costs, Hn the form of fefes ^for 
private coaching. In either case, this increases the private 
cost, or price of higher education. There have been -various 
examples of this process in the 1970^ in Germany, Greece and 
other OESD countries, * • 



(1) OECD, Individual^ Demand for Education , Paris 1973. 



There -are, therefore, many ways in which the admissions 
policies Qf institutions influence the -orice of higher education • 
for the individual student, whether or not fees are charged. • 
Even if 'governments do riot^determine the price of higher educa- ' 
tion directly - by means of regulating f%e levels - they 
determine it indirectly, by decisions about the supply of 
places, which influence admissions policies, and by decisions 
about student aid, which determine the indirect costs of 
higher education for the individual, 

• yj gj^lgnc| of Indirect Co sts: Financial Aid for Students 

Even if , students are able to finance^ the costs of tuition, 
either because schooling"" or higher education is free, or 'because 
^they receive grants or loans to cover fees, there may still be 
financial barriers to access in the form of earnings foregone 
while studying. In all OECD countries student aid policies 
provide some form" of subsidy for students,' living expenses, in 
the ; f orm of grants, loans or a combination of the two, often- 
combined with tax concessions and* subsidies, for food, accommoda- 
tion or travel(l). In most countries, one of the main objectives 
of student aid is to ensure that poor students are not prevented 
.from entering- or continuing higher education, , by inability. *to 
finance their living expenses. Student aid- programmes aim to 
weaken the influence of financial factors on. access to* higher 
education, but it is increasingly recognised that financial 
barriers at the point of entry to higher education may be less 
important, in determining who has access, than financial aid • 
.and admissions policy in upper seconda]?y education. - If selection 
for higher or' further education is on the basis of sc*|ol- 
leaving certificates, then earnings foregone at the upper 
secondary level may be a far more effective financial barrier 
for working 'class pupils than fees in higher education. Yet 
most countries still devote far more to financial*^ id to 
students in universities or" other higher education institutions, 
than to upper secondary pupils. 

Several countries now^recognise that even? though their 
policies on secondary school 'selection and admission are designed 
to extend educational' opportunities, this 'is not" sufficient to 
secure equality of opportunity './hen there are strong financial 
incentives persuading pupils from low-Income families to leave 
school at the minimum age. The importance of earnings foregone 
as rn indirect cost of completing secondary schooling has long 
been recognised. Recent high rates of unemployment of young 
school leavers, together with increased rates qf social security 
payments for young people, means that young people may now be 
discouraged from completing their secondary schooling by high 



(1) For a more detailed description of Student aid policies in 
ten -OECD countries, . see; II. Woodhall^ . Review of Student 
pur port Schemes in Selected OECD Countries, Paris, OECD 1973. 



• rctes of unemployment Jse&ef it. or training allowances for un- # 
employed school leaver s£ The need for mbre financial aid for 
iupper- secondary school pupils is now increasingly recognise^ 
. For example a recent* study in the United Kingdom showed that 
*th£* average cost of * maintaining a child at school beyond the 
school leaving age is much higher than the costs of maintaining 
a university student, since financial aid for secondaty school 
pupils is negligible, compared with grants for students in 
higher 'education. Furthermore, becausfe subsidies at the * 
secondary level are given mainly in the form of tax relief 
to parents, which varies with level of income, it actually 
costs low-income families more than thosfe-with high incomes 
to support a child in school. The author 1 s 'conclusion was 
that, ' u F6r low and medium- income families there is a high-cost 
hurdle from ages 15-17, before university, with much lower 
costs to the families, can be reached. Relative to net income, 
-the cost of keeping a child in education is highest for a low 
income family with a child at school(l) w . 

* Since it is difficult or impossible in most countries to 

qualify for post-secondary education without stayirtg on at - 
school to * gain qualifications, this means that the financial 
hardship associate^ with co^;&Leting secondary school education 
is a real barrier to higher education for many young people, 

I-ielny countries now recognise that serious anomalies 
exist between the levels of different types of support for^g 
young people,- and efforts are being made to co-ordinate, much^ . 
: npre closely, the levels of financial aid for students in higher 
"ociuc^ticn, pupils in Upper secondary schooling and training, 
^iiov.nc'js zrA unemployment compensation for unemplofod school 
"leavers. ' ^ 

This means that more attention may be .paid to. another - 
tyt>e of anomaly, that is the different criteria which determine 

'eligibility for different types of financial aid. The criteria 
. for awarding student aid are often quite different from those 
governing admissions policies in institutions of higher educa- 
tion This means that poorer students have to satisfy two 
sets of criteria, to gain admission to higher education, whereas 
those with higher levels of family income only need to satisfy 
the 'formal entry requirements. For example, in Ireland, there 
.have been recent complaints about Ube fact that the entry - 
requirement for some university courses is^xwo honours grades 
in the school leaving certificate, but no grant is payable . < 
to students unless they have a minimum of four honours grades. 
This 'means that poorer students have to face a higher academic 

-hurdle than those who can afford to pay. their- own fees and , 
living expenses. ( « .; 



• (1)' D. Picchaud, "The Economics of Educational Opportunity 
Higher 'Education, May 1975, pi 207. 
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, Countries^- differ markedly in determining the criteria 
for financial aid, and in the degree of selectivity. In 
Scandinavia and the -United Kingdom* a very high proportion of 
students receive some award. Ip. the United Kingdom-over 90 per 
cent o-v all home students receive an award from public funds 
although-the level of assistance depends on parental income. 
In iiorway and Sweden the proportion -of students receiving 
grants or- loans is- over 70 per cent, and eligibility depends" 
' -only on the student's own level of income; parental income is 
ignored,* in determining the amount of aid students receive. 
.In these countries, students' ^ability to finance their 
t . maintenance costs is less important in determining access to 
(higher education than in. Japan, for example, "where-only 10 per- 
cent of ."undergraduates in universities receive financial aid 
**• from government funds. «. 

n The jir e are considerable differences in the criteria for** 

awarding rid, and also the t terms cn which it is offered. In 
Japan and in France, grants' -or ldans are awarded to students on 
m the' basis of Ability, as well, as financial need, whereas r in the 
United States, Scandinavia or Australia, most awards are made 
on the basis of financial, rather than academic criteria, once 
students have satisfied the basic standards required for 
admission. ' Loans 'at subsidised rates of interest are a pre- 
• -dominant form.df aid .in Canada, the United States and Scandinavia 
and interest-free loans combined with grants are provided in 
Creraany, whereas in Japan all aid is in the form of interest- 
free loans. Australia 'and the United' Kingdom are the oniy 
member countries to provide all aid in the' form of grains, 
although the possibility . of introducing student "loans has been 
recently discussed in both countries. • * " 

Variations in the level' or terns of student aid therefore 
provide governments' with a mechanism for influencing student 
demand, whether, or notv'they influence the price of higher educa- 
tion directly, by means of fees. One way for governments' to 
attract -students to* particular types of higher education, or 
particular subjects,*- is by influencing admission' standards, - 
either directly or.'by controlling the supply of places; An 
alternative" policy is to influence demand indirectly, through 
variations in student aid policy or other .financial measures. 
J£here are a few cases where more' favourable grants or loans are 
offered to students taking particular types of course, but on 
the whole the use of this type of financial incentive is not 
common. ' • i 

One example of variations in the level of terms' of aid, 
introduced by governments in order to influence students' ' 

„ subject or - career choice, has been the attempts in the United 

States- and scr.e other countries- to attract teachers by means 

ci -loan forgiveness" schemes, and the use, in France of "pre- - 

Sc.lary" payments for students intending to enter teaching or 
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the public service.'*. Such schemes' are now declining in popularity, 
mainly due "to the declining demand £or teachers. "Most the 
loan forgiveness schemes' in tfee United States' (under which a 
portion of loan' would* be "written off ;; for each year 1 s service 
as a teacher) ha\je now been abolished, and' so has a sipailar 
scheme in the Netherlands, and a system. of "bonded scholarships u 
in ^ustrulia/ "In France* the ;i pre r salaries" or "pre-employment 
wOirtrcctS' 5 offered to students intending to enter certain 
occupations are declining in importance, In : 1960, they accounted 
for 2fi per oent of all government aid to students, but only 
12 per cent in -3974, However, this farm of aid, which offers 
students a higher level of financial* assistance in return for 
a '.commitment to worlf for the public sector in a 'particular 
occupation, has interesting links with admission policies. 
The purpose of the payments is to recruit manpower for certain 
occupations, rather than to increase social equality, and the 
basis for awarding pre-salaries is academic competition. Only 
students with the highest grades are awarded pre-salaries. Thus. 
tK^se payments are intended to regard ability rather than 
promote equality of opportunity. ^ ' 



The general trend ir^ OECD countries, however', is toVard 
more egalitarian systems of student aid, which treat students 
equally, regardless of^the subject they study, or the occupation 
they hope to enter. Differences in the amount students receive 
are related to -differences in the direct costs of different 
courses, and to differences in their own (or their parents') 
financial resources. In Norway and Sweden, the amount students 
receive is dependent entirely- on their own "economic circum- 
stances, whereas in the United Kingdom, student grants are 
subject to a means test based on parental -income, £hd s in 
Canada ^ana the United States, grants and loans are awarded, on 
the. basis of financial need. This policy is very different 
from one which seeks to attract students to particular subjects 
or branches of higher education, by means of more favourable 
grants or loans, or tfhich rewards the most academically 
successful studeiyts with higher than average assistance. - < 
There are not as yet, many instances of governments, choosing 
te vary the level, or the terms, of student aid, in ordfcr to . 
achieve objectives of admissions polic^f, although it ha© beeji 
discussed in z number' of countries, particularly with resp.ee t- 
co the problems of mature students. For example, in the 
JJnite£ Kingdom the previous government diseussed the possibility 
of changing the pattern of enrolment to higher education in 
the 1990s, by attracting more mature students: ;, It is unlikely 
that any of the developments envisaged could happen without. a, 
major lead from Government. This might mean new financial 
incentives to encourage take-up by people in employment 
(whether this v/as in the* form of paid educational leave for 
continuing education "or more generous grants for mature students 
on full-time courses at degree or equivalent levels) and -per- 
haps also some compensation for employ ers(l ). " 

(1) Department of Education and Science, Higher Educ ation into \ 
' yh3-j 999£* London, 1972, p. 9. 
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In Sweden changes_ in admissions policy to attract nature 
students to higher education have been accompanied by more 
generous financial aid for adults, 'but in general there are 
fev instances of clear co-ordination between .the two types of 
government policy, and it is usually difficult to discern any 
obvious pattern between policies on student aid and admissions ' 
policies. In fact .there" frequently appear to be inconsistencies 
in the criteria used for awarding student ai"d and selecting 
.students for higher education. - » " 

V 

In some cases, if selection takes place relatively JLate, 
and a large number of secondary school pupils gain leaving 

' certificates, student aid is awarded mainly on the basis of 
academic criteria „ For example, in Japan the proportion of 
school leavers gaining # a leaving certificate is high, and - 
university selection j.s based on specially administered tests, 
and student loans are also awarded on -a competitive basis. In 
Scandinavian countries, on the other hand, matriculation w&s 
traditionally taken by a smaller proportion of* secondary school 

. pupils v and success atjthis stage virtually entitled pupils to 
a place in" higher education (except for the highly ' competitive* 
"closed" faculties, such 'as medicirte}, Student aid, in these 
countries, however, is* awarded on the basis of need, rather 
than academic attainments; grants combined with loans are 
available to all students, simply on the basis of their own 
level of income. • * 

Several countries, however, have both selective and non- 
selective* institutions, and in some cases different types of 
-student cid may employ different criteria for selection. For 
example, in the United Kingdom a distinction is dr&wn between 
•mandatory awards'- for students taking* first degree, or similar - 
ocureos., and "discretionary awards"' for studeij£s taking certain 



lower ;Level^courses, or -who wish to get a secijd Qualification. 
V/here such distinctions exis^ between two ^different categories 
of aid, this may have repercussions for admission policies, since 
it may be in the interests of institutions to' "upgrade" courses, 
by ra^cfing entry standards, in the hope of qualifying for -a 
superior grant, status. Alternatively, students may have to 
satisfy 'more stringent requirements in the case of "discretionary 
, awards | than "mandatory ;i grants. " 
\ 

In the case of student grapts or loans, aid is provided 
^ directly, in the form of cash, or in some cases/ interest 
subsidies for graduates who are repaying, their loans. Govern<- 
nents filso provide indirect subsidies by meafs of cheap, food, 
accommodation or travel facilities for studente..' In some coun- '* 
tries, this is a significant form of add; for Instance, in 
Germany, Horway and Sweden, such indirect aid amounts to between 
13 and 20 per' cent of eicpenditure on direct aid,* but in Australia 
and Japan, the proportion is' only 5 or 7 per cent. The propor- 
tion of errpehditure devoted to food and accommodation subsidies 
and tax relief for families of students, is much higher in France 
then in other countries. 
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"An interesting , attempt to analyse the implications of 
tl^ic on university admissions and failure rates(l) shows tha£~ 
w.n i^pRrtant difference 'between the #tv/o types of subsidy 
France is that the a-v/ard or continuation of- grants, l^tns or '< f 

pre- employ r..ent contracts is dependent on students 1 academic 
performance, vrtiereas food or subsidies and tax relief £or 
students" 1 families, are enjoyed by all students, and housing 
subsidies only by those who live in student accommodation. In 
addition, the various types' of subsidy • have * different effects 
on hov: students allocate their time between stuc^y, leisure or ^ * 
part-i^ime employment, which in turn help to determine the likeli- 
hood of pissing or failing final examinations. .Thus, the way 
in which the government chooses to allocate the student aid f 
budget may have important implications for- the proportion of 
stud6n^Jho pass their final examinations. This is another 
exampleoT hov; student aid policy can Hiave important indirect 
effetjts cn admission and selection policies, by influencing the 
•success or failure rate at the end of higher education. Once 
again, we see that governments can jregulate t>r manipulate the 
price of education by a variety of means, both direct and in-* 
direct and this raises the important question of whether the 
objectives of student aid and financing policies are ■ consistent t 
with other objectives of government policy, including policies 
on admissions and on the supply of places. 

The. Objectives of Govern ment Policies on Admission and 
1^ nance of Kiffie^r Ufauca ti on 

• Government policies on higher e due atiori have a variety 
of social, political aijd economic objectives, including both 
efficiency and equity * Educational ^policies, similarly \ are 
concerned with a v/ide variety of * objectives, including the 
provision of sufficient places to satisfy 'demand for skilled 
•nanjpower, ensuring quality and diversity of institutions, 
^ronoting equality of bpportunity and other broad social 
ob.je.'oivoo. * Choices between different selection and admission . ' 
ptocc-Lures, :\ncl different methods of financing higher education^ 
ftust take into account all these objectives, and the priority 
given to economic, social or educational objectives varies be- 
tween different member countries. For example, an American 
writer on admissions policies commented:- ♦ 

(1) .3. Lemenicier, "Direct and Indirect effects of In-Cash 
-versus In-ICind Payments on the Labelling of Individuals: 
the French highsr education case", Paris: CRED0C-, 1976. T 
This is an English summary of part of more .detailed study, 
•in French: Lemenicier*, Levy-Garboua, Millot and Orivel, • 
L'aide aux etudlants .en France; faits et critique . • Paris, i 

urns; m m>. ! ' * 
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i; \*hile^all. admissions offices are concerned with. enrol- 
ments, public relations anel admissions policy, these are not 
the primary activities that define the tone of an office. 
These major* jo*bs are recruiting, selecting, counselling- and 
the management; q£ student records and data. All pampuslfe* are 
c one erfteci with' these core tasks, but mpSt admissions offices 
choose only on§ or two as a dominant activity(l ) . " *Iri other 
words, at the skme time, in different institutions, the te;rm^ 
"admissions policy'^ay involve either keeping students out, or 
attractir^'Liore students f it' may mean influencing student pre- 
ferences or responding to student choice. Similarly govern- \ 
ments, when developing admissions policies may be concerned 
with controlling excess demand, or \^ith stimulating demand 
from new groups. * 

In view of this' wide ran^pe of • objectives, it is hardly 
surprising that admissions policies and 'financing mechanisms 
often do not seem well .co-ordinated. Several 'examples of this < 
.lack of co-ordination have .already been noted, such as the lack 
of consistency in some countries between entry requirements 
and student aid criteria. Several, countries have recently changed 
adraission procedures in order to encourage participation of 
v adults by relating entry requirements, or other means. ' Student 
aid rules however a^e often framed to suit the traditional 
student, entering straight from school. Iievels of aid, terms 
of repayment »f loans and even age limits for eligibility, may 
* be inappropriate for adult students. "In most countries, changes 
t in student aid have lagged behind changes in a dmi ssion policies 
for adults. Similarly the common trend in Europe in the past 
few years 'to reduce selectivity in secondary education has not 
been matched by increases in financial aid "to secondary school 
pupils* to prevent ^drop out of low-income students. The result 
is that indirect financial barriers may still be c very important, 
at the secondary stage, partly nullifying the effects of attempts 
to democratise 1 * -post- secondary education. Changes in admissions 
policies have also been introduced in -some' countries to br.eak 
. down barriers between different types ,of institution, yet at . 
the same tine 'student' hid 'levels of ten fcff erentiate between 
these institutions in such a way as to Kinforce the barriers. 

Other examples exist of conflict^betweeh financial or 
student aid policies and the stated"" objectives of other govern- 
ment policies. It has been suggested that in France, although 
«*«pl policy of ."equal access ;; * to higher education has been JffQ 9 * 
» claimed, "yet highly selective secondary schooling and student 
aid policies in fact* limit access more than in other countries. 
Although in the words cf <£he persons responsible for Fretfoir 
higher education the aim is mass educafion, the facts show an 
orientation towards elitism(2)" # - . % . 

- - - , ■ , • * v • 

('i) R.* Scott, /'The Opting of Admissions,: Implications for 
Policies .and Procedures"., paper .presented at Third Inter- 
\ '/national Conference on Higher Education, 1975, (Lancaster). 

. ' (2) P. tfrivsl, ."Eacts .and Words: The Ambiguities of the French 
_ Higher Education System". Paper presented at the Third Inter- 
na ti end Conference on/Higher. Education at the University of* 
O Lz'A- 'zzor', -Set) tenter, 1975. 
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All these examples of lack of consistency in financial 
and selection policies reflect the fact that the policies are 
designed tc satisfy the often conflicting objectives of effi- 
ciency and equity. For example, selection procedures for 
"nunerus' clausus" f acuities *may, on grounds of efficiency, aim 
to. select the most able candidates, regardless of income * 
■ hereas on grounds of equity student -aid is often geared to 
low-incojne students, regardless of ability (provided that some 
minimum level of qualification is reached by ail recipients;. 
Changes in admission policies are advocated in some countries, 
in order to increase diversification, of institutions and !, op'en 
access' 1 to higher . education, on the grounds that this v/ould 
lead to a more equitable distribution of opportunities. At 
the. same time, it is sometime^ argued that it would be more 
efficient to administer student aid more selectively(1 ) , ana 
that loan schemes should seek* to reduce default rates by 
choosing loan recipients more selectively(2) . 

5 Even if admission and finance policies attempt to satisfy ^ 
the skrne objectives, there is often disagreement about what the 
objectives mean. For example, does equity require that access 
be made more equal, or that the distribution of cost«shoula be 
more closely related to benefits? - Should policies be^ more 
corcerned about the distribution of education between different 
social groups or about the distribution of costs and benefits 
between those who benefit directly from, higher education and . 
those who do*not? ' • . . 

y * * ' n 

Finally, there is 'the question of how governments resolve 
the fcrcde-off between making' student aid programmes more generous 
in order to remove financial burdens and encourage participation 
in higher education, and reducing levels of expenditure, in order 
J to'satisfy economic policy goals. - This is. a major issue, now m 
a number* of different countries. 

' There are many sighs "that governments arc bee oming/ more . 
aware of the way financing policies and admissions policies must 
be viewed together. This means that the interaction of different 
government policies and mechanisms are likely to be more care- ■ 
cnal-"sed in future, tc sea whether they are consistent. 
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c-nd "indirect. methods of influencing and 'regulating 
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student demand come to be seen as complementary nfechanisms, more 

(V)* For exampleV^e the argument' of R. Hartman, Credit for 
College: Publi c Policy for Student Loans . New York, 
• nSETraS Kill, T^7TT^at student lean subsidies are in- • 
efficiently distributed at present. ' 
(2) The problem of identifying stuints most likely to become 
\ defaulters is discussed in E.G* West, Student Loans :- A 
' Reappraisal, Toronto: Ontario "Economic Council w or King 
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'attention vill have to be paid to the /incentive or disincentive 
efiects of different methods of financing and also different 
methods of selecting stpden+s. Suesti'ons such as whether 
government subsidies should he given to 'students or to 'insti- 
tutions, whether students should receive grants or loans r 
whether, fee and fee 'differentials should be abolished or 
increased, are» all concerned with the price of education. 
Similarly, decisions about selection procedures, the use of 
quotas in determining admission or the determination of pass 
rates in final examinations, also influence the 'price of * 
education for the individual. • 

Government^ can influence the price of education by. a' 
wide variety of means - direct and indirect. Decisions about 
die supply of places, the allocation of resources between 
different levels of education, the choice be tv/fcen 'different 
method^ of finance and student aid, or between different ' 
methods of selection, all help to determine the price of 
education, .for the individual student, and therefore, the 
effects of all these decisions heed to be analysed together, 
to see how they interact to determine demand for higher educa- • 
oion. As one recent American study concluded: "Policy makers 
must consider the .inadvertent as weir as the intended conse-r • 
quences- of policy changes affecting higher education(1 ) ». • 
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